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the design 


or 

A TREATISE 

ON 


THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the 
progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex¬ 
cept in thofc branches of it, which belong im¬ 
mediately to our feveral profeflions, is our want 
of leifure for general refcarches ; and as Archi¬ 
medes, who was liappily mafter of his time, 
had not fp^ce enough to move the greateft 
weight with the fmalleft force, thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a 
“ place to ftand on, faid the great mathematician, 
“ and I will move the whole earth Give us 
time, we may fay, for our tnvejligations, and 
•we 'will tran fer to Europe all the Jciences, artSf 
and literature of Afia. “ Not to have defpair- 
“ ed, ’ however, was thought a degree of merit 
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TifE DESIGN OF A TREATISE 


in the Roman general, even though he was 
defeated; and, having fome liope, that others 
may occafionally find more leifurc, than it will 
ever, at leaft in this country, be my lotto enjoy, 
1 take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and pollibly very 
foUd advantage, may be denved. 

Some hundreds of plants, wliich are yet im- 
perfedlly known to European botanills, and 
with the virtues of which they arc wholly un¬ 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Amarcojh^ an excellent* 
vocabulary of the ^vifcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables j the Medirii may com- 
prife many more ; and the Dravyabhidhana^ or 
Diciionary of Natural ProduSlions^ includes, I 
believe, a far ^^reatcr number; the properties of 
which arc diJtindly related in medical trafts of 
approved authority. Now the firll Hep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
thould be to write their true names in Roman 

I 

letters, according to the moll accurate ortho¬ 
graphy, and in Sanjirit preferably to any 
vulgar dialetl; becaule a learned language is 
fixed in hooks, while popular idioms are in 
conliant flnifiiation, and will not, perhaps, be 
imderflood a century hence by the inhabitants 
of thefe Indian territories, wliom future botanifla 
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iitay confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers: the childilh denominations 
of plants from the peribns, who flrft: defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejedted ; for Cham- 
paca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of' an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Micheha and 
La'wfonia nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great SwediJij botanift confidered it as the 
fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflbm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence^ though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
with chajle rejerve^ and not proflituted for the 
piirpofe of conciliating the good wtll^ or cter?nztng 
the memory^ of any but his chofen followers-, no, 
not even of faints: his lift of an hundred and 
fifty fuch names clearly flrows, that his excel¬ 
lent works are the true balls of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fupported by 
the ftalk of the IJnncea. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa, I do not 
know; but it feems to be the Dutch pronun¬ 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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fyftem of Linn^US, it is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders^ of which he has given a 
rough fketch, and which may hereafter, per¬ 
haps, be completed : but the diftribution of 
vegetables into claffes^ according to the number, 
length, and pofition of the ftamens and piftils, 
and of thofe clajfes into kinds and fpecies^ ac¬ 
cording to certain marks of difcrimination, will 
ever be found the cleareft and moft convenient 
of methods, and (hould therefore be ftudioufly 
obferved in the work, which 1 now fuggeft ; but 
I muft be forgiven, if I propofe to reject the 
Linnean appellations of the twenty-four clajfes^ 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek, (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fufficient objedion) yet in truth they 
are not Greek, nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians', for Pofygamos, Mo~ 
nandros, and the reft of that form, are both 
mafculine and feminine; Polyandria, in the 
abftradl, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publick cemitery ; diacia and dioecus are not 
found in books of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dis, but from 
dia, which would include the triaecia} let me 
add, that the t’lvelfth and thirteenth clafles arc 
ill diftinguilhed by their appellations, inde¬ 
pendently of other exceptions to them, £nc« 
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the real diftindtlon beween them confin-s not fo 
much in the number of their llamcns, as in the 
place, where they are infertetl; and that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth arc not more accurately 
difcriminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, fince there are but 
t'ueo powers, or two di verfities of length, in each 
of thole clafles. Calycopolyandros might, per¬ 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower cf the 
twelfth clafs ; but fuch a compound would ftill 
favour of barbarilm or pedantry; and the heft 
way to amend fuch a fyllem of words is to 
efface it, and fupply its place by a more fimple 
jiomenclature, which may eafily be found. 
Numerals may be ufcd for the eleven firfl; clafles, 
the former of two numbers being always ap¬ 
propriated to the fiamens, and the latter, to the 
pifiils: fhort phrafes, as, o?i the calyx or cahce, in 
the receptacle, two long, four long, from one bafe, 
from two, or many, bajes, with anthers conneSled, 
on the pifiils, in two flowers, in two dfiinSt plants, 
mixed, co7Kealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfed fubftitute for the words, .which 
I condemn. The allegory oiflexes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, have no bufi- 
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ncfs to inflame their imaginations; and, while 
they profefs to give clcfcrlptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors: few paiTages in Aloifiat 
the moft impudent book ever compofed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
•hundred-forty-fixth number of x\\c ■ Botanical 
Bhilofophy^ and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares^ like Octavius in his epi¬ 
gram, to /peak ni'ith Roman jimplicity ; nor can 
the Linnean defeription of the Arum^ and many 
other plants, be read in Englijb without excit¬ 
ing ideas, which the occafion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-!)orn and well-edu¬ 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfclf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 
more liliely to affifl and einbcllifh other female 
accomplifhrnents, could not polfibly be recom¬ 
mended. 

When the Sauferit names of the Indian plants 
have been correctly written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frefh plants tlieinfclves, procured in their refpec- 
tive feafons, mull be concifcly, but accurately, 
cla/jt’d and dejenhed ; after which their fevcral 
uj'cs in medicine, diet, or manufadlures, may 
be colh <5tcd, with the aihftance of Hindu 
phyllcians, from the nieJical books fn Sanferit^ 
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and their accounts either difproved or eftablifli- 
ed by repeated experiments, as fad as they can 
be made with exadlncls. 

By way of example, I annex the dcfcriptlons 
of five Indian plants, but ams unable, at tltis 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpair 
of leifure to exhibit others, of which I have 
collected the names, and moll of which I have 
feen in bloffom. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafc. 

CaL Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile; five fliorter, fterile. In fome flowers, 
the unprolijick ftamens, longer. 

Piji. Style cylindrick. 

Feric. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundilh, cornprefled, winged. 

Leaves : Of many diflTerent fhapes. 

Uj'es : Tlie quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, deeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufc in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda^ called 
alfb Pichuca, is exquifitely fragrant; its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous duft ; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnufF, 
are faid, in a Sanferit book, almofl inftanta^ 
heoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Note, This plant differs a little frpip the 
Pentapetes of Linn^us. 

ir. BILVA OR MATU'RA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One, 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor, Four, or five, petals ; moftly reflex, 

Siam, Forty, to forty-eight, filaments; an-» 
thers, moilly ereifc. 

Fiji. GerWy roundifh ; Style^ fmooth, ffiort; 
Stigma, dubbed. 

Feric. A ijiheroidal berry, very large; 
many-feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furface, ovate, in a peU 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves: Ternate ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fhort 
petioles; fome almoft lanced. 

Stem: Armed with flaarp thorns, 

Ufes: The fruit nutritious, warm, ca^ 
thartick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifitc: its aperient and deterfive quality, and 
its efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, 
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have been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

T^ote, This fruit is called Srip'hahy becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of Srt, tlie goddefs of abundance, who be¬ 
llowed it on mankind at the requefl of IswA.R A, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva 
flowers ; to him only the Hindus offer them; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on . the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firft blof- 
fom of this plant, that I could infped, I had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame clafs 
with the Durioy becaufe the filaments ap¬ 
peared to be diftributed in five fets ; but in all, 
that I have fincc examined, they are perfedtiy 
difiindl. 


in. SRINGATACA. 

Four apd One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle, ^ove. 
Cor. Four petals. 

Siam, Anthers, kidney-fhaped. 

Pijl. Germ^ roundifh j Style^ long as the 
filainentsj Stigma^ clubbed. 
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Seed: A Nut with four oppofitc angles (two 
of them Jliarp. thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves: Thofe, which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal j the two upper fides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fliaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root: Knotty, like coral. 

l^es: The frefli kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus^ 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confidered as cooling. 

Note. It feems to be the floating Trapa of 
Linnjeus. 

. IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals, 

Peric. A thorny legumcn ; two feeds. 

Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem: Armed. 

TJfes : The feeds arc very bitter, and, per¬ 
haps, tonick j fincc one of them, bruifed and 
given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus alTert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 
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V. MADHU'CA. 

(See Afidt, Ref-arch. voL /, page 2>^o,) 
Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Pefiant’' four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-pctalcd. ‘Ttibe inflated, flefliy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Stt;?a. from twelve to twenty-eight, 

erect, acute, fubvillous. 

Pif . Germ., roimdifh j Style, ' long, awl- 
fhaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts ? 

Leaves : Oval,' fomewhat pointed. 

Ufes : Th.c tubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield¬ 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. An ufeful 
oil is exprefled from the feed. 

Note. It refcmbles the BaJJia of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen, 
W'hich I exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
mav be annexed ; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the befl anatomical and bo¬ 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects, which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
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a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Didlionary, fo we can only ftudy with efFedt 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bo- 
tanica, which is the Grammar^ and the Genera 
ft Species Plantarum, which may be confidered 
as the Di^ionary, of that beautiful language, in 
which tiature would teach us what plants we 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul¬ 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in fome degree connected with x\\q natural 
orders and clajles of them, a number of in- 
ftanccs would abundantly prove. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


It Is painful to meet perpetually with words, 
that convey no diftm£t ideas; and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves: both caufe an uneafy fenfation; 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no defign of apply¬ 
ing either to a p'urpofe eflentially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India, What 
is Indian Spikenard ?’* All agree, that it is art 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamritica, oi 
Rangamdti, and on the borders of the country 
now called Butdn: it is mentioned by Diosco-' 
RiDJES,. whofe work I have not in my pofleflion] 
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but hrs defcription of it muft be very imperfed, 
lince neither Linnaeus nor any of his difciples 
pretend to clafs it with certainty, and, in 
the latcft botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe, it is marked as unknown. I had no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
Koenig, that he had afcertained it; but he 
affured me, that he knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of India: he had 
found, indeed, and deferibed a fixlh fpecies of 
the nardus, which is called Indian in the fup- 
plement to Linneeus ; but the nardus is a grafs 
which, though it bear a Spike, no man ever 
fuppofed to be tlie true Spikenard, which the 
great Botanical Philofopher himfelf was in¬ 
clined to think a fpecics of Andropogon, and 
places, in his Materia Medica, but with an 
txpreffion of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confultcd every botanift and phyfician, with 
whom I was acquainted, on the fubjedl before 
us; but all have confelfed without referve, 
though not w'ithout fome regret, that they were 
ignorant what w^as meant by the Indian Spike¬ 
nard.^ 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know the 
name of the plant in fome AJiatick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the fong di 
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Solomon j but the name and the thing were 
both exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers imar 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perjian^ and occurs in the following 
diftich of an old poet: 

A'n chu bikheft, In chu nardeft, an chu fhakheil, in chu bar, 
A'n chu bikhi payidareft, In chu nardi payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the Jtem^ or, as Anju' ex¬ 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeftlya part of 
a vegetable, and neither the root^ the fruity nor 
the branchy which are all feparately named : the 
Arabs have borrowed the word nard^ but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the Kdmus^ of a com” 
pound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fignified 
in old Perftan, \hQ Arabick word fumbul^ which, 
like fumhalahy means an ear or fpikc., has long 
been fubftituted for it; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbul of India the Mufel- 
mdns underftancl the fame plant with the nard 
of Ptolemy and the NarJoJlacbys, or Spikc” 
nard^ of Galen who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens, which he had 
fecn, and miftook them for roots. 

A fingular defeription of the fumbul by 
Abu’lfazl, who frequently mentions it as 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for fome 
time almoft convinced me, that the true bipike- 
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nard was the Cetaca^ or Pandanus of our bota- 
nifts his words are, Sumbul panj berg ddred^ 
ceb dirdzii an dab angojhtejiu pahndi feb^ or, 
“ The fumbul has five leaves, ten fingers long, 
*■ and three broad.” Now I well knew, that 
the minifter of Ac bar was not a botanift, and 
might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a Tingle 
flower: I had Teen no bloflbm, or aflemblage 
of jaloHoms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cetaca ; and, though tlie Perjian writer 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cyoro^ yet fuch a miftake 
might naturally have been expected in fuch a 
work :] but what mofl confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the Cetaca^ 
flower, which to my fenfe far furpaffed the richefl 
perfumes of Europe or Afia. Scarce a doubt 
remain'ed, when I met with a defcription of the 
Cdtaca by Forskohl, whofe words are fo 
perfedfly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form cf Spikenard^ that I give you 
a literal tranflation of them: “ The Pandanus 
“ is an incomparable plant, and cultivated for 
“ its odour, which it breatlies fo richly, that one 
“ or two Spikes, in a fituation rather humid, 
“ would be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous 
“ air for a long time through a fpacious apart- 
“ ment j fo that the natives in general are not 
“ folicitous about the living plants, but pur chafe 
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*' the Spikes at a great price” I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant effential oil was extradted from 
the flowers j and I procured from Bandres a 
large phial of it, which was adulterated with 
fandal; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine effence mufl be valuable, from 
the great number of thyrfi, that mufl: be re¬ 
quired in preparing a Imall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
Canges, where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river; and I imagined, that the pre¬ 
cious alahajier-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmall onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cajk op 
old wine, contained an eflence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which I had procured : but an yirab 
of Mecca, who faw in my ftudy fome flowers 
of the Citaca, informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in Arabia, where it was 
named Cddht ; and feveral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fince affured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Siimbul was not Citaca, 
but 'Jatdmanii. This was important informa¬ 
tion : finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Ilindipidn, and confidering, that 
the Siimbul of ABuh,FAZL differedfrom it i,n 
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the precift number of leaves on the thyrfus, In 
the colour, and In the feafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very neaidy, I abandoned my firft; opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly for the yatd?nans)., 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was theri in bloifom. A frelh plant was very 
foon brought to me : it aj)pcarcd cm infpc£tion 
to be a moft elegant Cypiriu with a polilhed 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely ferrated, naked pro¬ 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
daggers; and its branchy root had a pungent 
tafte with a faint arojnatick odour; but nc 
part of it bore the leafl: refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike¬ 
nard and a Mufelmdn phylician from Dehli 
aflTured me pofitively, that the plant was noi 
Jatdmdnst^ but Stid, as it is named in Arabtck. 
which the author of the ‘Tohfatul Mumemn 
particularly diftinguifhes from the Indian Sum- 
bul. He produced on the next day an extrad 
from the Didlionary of Natural hiftory, tc 
which he had referred ; and 1 prefent you witf 
a tranflation of all that is material in it. 

“ I. Sun has aroundlfh olive-fhaped root, ex- 
ternally black, but white internally, and fo fra- 
grant as to have obtained in PirJ ::2 the nairu 
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of III) t erratic an Mujk : its leaf has fome re- 
“ feinblaiice to that of a leek, but Is longer and 
“ narrower, ftrong,foinewhat rough at the edges, 
“ and tapering to a point. 2. Sumbul means a 
fpike or ear^ and was called nard by the Greeks. 
“ There arc three forts of Sumbul or NardiUi 
‘‘ but, when the word Hands alone, it means 
“ the Sumbul of India^ which is an herb ^ith- 
“ out Jlower or fruity (he fpeaks of the drug 
“ onlv) like the tail of an. ermine, or of a fmall 
“ wcafel, but not quite fo thick, and about the 
length of a finger, it is darkifli, inclining to 
yellow, and very fragrant : it is brought 
“ from Hindujtdn^ and its medicinal virtue laHs 
“ three years.” it was eafy to procure the dry 
yntdmdmi, which correfponded perfcdtly with 
the defeription of the Sumlmi ; and though a 
native Mufelmdn afterwardr g.ave me a Perjian 
paper, written by himfeif, in wTich he repre- 
fents the Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, 
and the yatdnmnn as three different plants, 
yet the authority of Pohfatnl iviumenin is de- 
cifive, that the fweet Sumlmi is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
produced that authority, brought, as a fpeciinen 
of Sumbul, the very fame drug, which my Pan¬ 
dit, who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeci- 
men of the yatdmdnsi : a Brdbtnen of eminent 
learning gave me a parcel of the fiime fort, and 
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told me that it was ufed in their faciifices ; that, 
when frefh, it was cxquifitely fweet, and added 
much to the fcent of rich eflences, in which it; 
was a principal ingredient; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrit 
names from its relcmblance to lochs of hair ; as 
it is called Spiktnsard^ I fuppofe, from its re- 
fernblance to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, which 
the Greeks^ probably, never examined. The 
Perjian author deferibes the whole plant as re- 
fembling the tail of an ermine; and the Jata¬ 
mans}, which is manifellly the Spikenard of our 
druggifts, has precifely that form, confifting of 
withered flalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in 
a bundle of yellowiflr brown capillary fibres, 
and conflituting a fpike about the fize of 
a fmall finger. We may on the wdiole be 
alTured, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the 
Indian Sumbul of the Ferjians and Arabs, the 
yatamans} of the Hindus, and the Spikenard 
of our drops, are one and the fame plant; but 
to what clafs and genus it belongs in the Lin- 
nean fyftem, can only be afeertained by an 
infpedtionof the freflr bloflToms. Dr. Patrick 
Russel, who always communicates with oblig¬ 
ing facility his extenfive and accurate know- 
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ledge, Informed me by letter, that “ Spike- 
“ nard is carried over the defert (from India I 
‘‘ prcfmne) to Aleppy^ where it is ufed in fub- 
“ ftance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
“ in final! bags, or in the form of eflence, and 
*• ke]n in little boxes or phials, like dtar of rofes.” 
He is perfuaded, and fo am I, that the Indian 
njrd of the ancients, and that of our fhops, is 
one r.nd the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent refearches have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal and 
Behar^ yet the yatdmdnii has not been found 
growing in any part of the Britijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Butany 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and wdience it is brought in a dry ftate to 
RangpiiKy has no hclitation in pronouncing it a 
Ipecles of the Baccharis ; and, fince it is not 
poflible, that he could mlftake the natural order 
and ejfential cbaracier of the plant, which 
he examined, 1 had no doubt that the 3a- 
tdmdns'i was compollt and corymbiferous with 
ftamens connefted by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixed with herma¬ 
phrodites : the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical precifion, and the Sta- 
chys Itfelf is verticlllated, with only two fpecles 
out of lifteen, that could juftify its generick 
appellation. I therefore concluded, that the 
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true Spikenaitd was a Baccharis, and that, while 
the philofopher had been fearching for it to no 
purpofe, 

------the dull svvaiii 

Trod oil it dally with his clo^ited shoon, 

for the Baccharis^ it feems, as well as the 
Co)iyza^ is called by our gardeners, Ploughman s 
Spikenard. I fufpetSted, ncvcrthelefs, that the 
plant, which Mr. Saunders deferibed, was not 
yatdmansi; becaufe I knew that the people of 
Butdn had no fuch name for it, but diftinguiflied 
it by very different names in different parts of 
their hilly country : I knew alfo, that the 
BuHas^ who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
exti'emcly referved in giving information con¬ 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpirit of monopoly, to inllicad an inquirer for 
the frefli plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a hate of 
vegetation ; for, when he had the kindnefs, at 
my defire, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butdn merchants, they, affured him, that the 
living plants could not bo obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the Devardjd, to 
whom he immediately difpatchcd a meffenger 
with an earned requeft, that eight or ten of 
the growing plants might be fent to him at 
f^angpur: fliould the Dezsardja comply with 
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that reqiieiT:, and fliould the vegetable flourilh 
in the plain of Bengal^ we fhall have ocular 
proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpccies ; 
and, if it prove the fame witli the J :td~ 
nidris), of Ndpd/^ which I now muft introduce 
to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this ellliy, will be fatisfadorily 
anf'vcred. 

Having traced the Tndhm Spikenard, by the 
name of Jatdniansi^ to the mountains ot Nepal, 
I requeued my friend Mr. Law, who then, 
refidcd at Bayd, to procure feme of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalejc pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox llrndiis and pofTefTing 
many rare books in the Sanferit language, were 
more likely than the Buttas to know the true 
fatdmdnsi, by which name they generally dif- 
tinguifh it: many young plants were accord¬ 
ingly fent to Gaya, with a Ferjian letter fpeci- 
fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftakc of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya, where they 
have blolTomed and at firfl feenacd to flourifh ; 
1 muft, therefore, delerlbe the yatamdnsi from 
the report of Mr. Burt, who fiivoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 
we may perfcflly confide j buS, before I pro- 
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duce the defcription, I muft endeavour to 
move a prejudice, in regard to the Jiatural order 
of the fpikenard, which they, who are addict¬ 
ed to fwear by every word of their mafter 
LiNNiEUS, will hardly abandon, and which 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reludiance- Nard has been generally 
fuppofed to be a grafsi and the word Jiachys or 
fpike^ which agrees with the habit of that natu¬ 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the luppofition. 
There is a plant in which moil travellers 

and fome phyficians called Jpikenard ; and the 
Governor of Chinfura^ who is kindly endea¬ 
vouring to procure it thence in a date lit tor 
examination, writes me word, that “ a Dutch 
“ author pronounces it a grafi like the Cypirusy 
“ but infifts that what we call the fpike is the 
‘‘ fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
“ man’s little finger, of a brownilh hue inclin- 
ing to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and 
“ with a pungent, but aromatick, Icent.” This 
is too flovenly a defcription to liave been written 
by a botanift; yet I believe the latter part of 
it to be tolerably correct, and fhould imagine 
that the plant was the fame with our "Jatdmdnu^ 
if it were not commonly alTerted, that the 
•van fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had fecn it in the 
ifland, had not affured me^ that it was a fort of 
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J^iffiento, and conrequently a fpecies of Myrtle^ 
and of the order now caUed Hefperkn, The 
rel’emblance before mentioned betv/een the 
Indian J'umbul and tiie Arabian Slid, or CyptriiSf 
had led me to fufpe£t, that the true nard was a 
grajs or a reed ; and, as this country abounds 
in odoriferous grajjk, I began to colledt them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly fent 
me two plants with fweet fmelling roots ; and, 
as they were known to the Pandits, I foon 
found their names in a Sanfcn: dictionary : one 
of them is called gandhadaf h\, and ufed by the 
Hindus to fcent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the feftival 
of the vernal feafon; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramojiac and 
gonarda, the fecond of which means rujlling in 
the neater ; for all the Pandits infill, that nard 
is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrit, and fignifies, 
as the root of a verb, to found or to rujile. Soon 
after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the banks 
of the Ganges near Heridwdr, a very fragrant 
grafs, w'hich in fome places covers whole acres, 
and diffufes, when crulhed, fo ftrong an odour, 
that a pcrfon, he fays, might eafily have fmelt 
b, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gedrojia, from the back of an elephant: 
its b'ofToins were not preferved, and it cannot, 
therefore, be defcribed. From Mr. Blane of 
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JLiicnonv I received a frefli plant, winch has 
not flowered at Calcutta ; but 1 rely implicitly 
on his authority, and have no douI)i that it is a 
fpecies of Andropogon : it has rather a rank 
aromatick odour, and, from the virtue aferibed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanferit name of j'wardncus'a, which 
literally means a fe^oer-hook^ and alludes to the 
iron-book with which elephants arc managed. 
Laftly, Dr. Anderson of Madras, who de¬ 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in aflifling the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com¬ 
plete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus, one 
of the mofl common grafles on the Coaft, and 
flourifhing mofl: luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an clTcntial oil, which, he 
underflands, is extradted from it in many parts 
of Ilindujidn and ufed as an dtor or perfume. 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in the Tt;w///diilionary, mofl words begin¬ 
ning with ndr have iomc relation to fragrance ; 
as ndrukeradu to yield an odour, nartum pillu, 
lemon-grafs, r.drta, ciiron, narta manum, the 
wild' orange-tree, ndnun panel, the Indian 
fafmln, minim alien, a flrong fmelling flower, 
and ndrtu, which is put for nard in the Tamul 
verfion of our Scriptures ; fo that not only the 
nard of the Htbre'ivs and Greeks, but even the 
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capia narium of Horace, maybe derived from an 
Indian root: to this I can only fay, that 1 have 
not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit^ the oldell 
polinied language of India, and that in Ferjian, 
which hay a maiiifell: affinity with it, ndr means 
a pomegranate, and ndrgil (a word originally 
SanjcritJ a cocoa-nut, neither of which has any 
rtimarkable fragrance. 

Snell is the evidence in fupport of the opinion 
given by the great Swcdljl) naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and a fpecies 
of Andropogon ; but, fince no grafs, that I 
have yet feen, bears any refcmblance to the 
yatdmdns), which I conceive to be the nardus 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diffent, with fomc confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
effential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
what we now call (itar, and either the ntar of 
rofes from CaJJjmir and Perjia, that of Cetaca, 
or Pandanus, from the weftern coaft of India, 
or tliat of Agtiru, or aloe-wood, from Afdm 
or Cochinchina, th# procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed per¬ 
fume, called iibir, of which the principal in- 
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gredients were yellow fandal, violets, oraiige- 
fiowers, wood of aloes, rofe-water, mulk, and 
true fpil’.enarcl : all thole effcnces and compo- 
fitions v>fcre coftly ; and, moll of tbeiri being- 
fold by the Indians, to the Perjians and Arabs^ 
from whom, in tlie time of Octavius, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans, they 
inufl have been extremely dear at Jernfalem 
and at Rome, There might alfo have been a 
pure ruirdine oil, as A'riiKNiRUS calls it; but 
jiardnm probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian efience in general, 
taJting its name from that ingredient, which had, 
or was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
quifite feent. But I have been drawn by a pleaf- 
ingfubjcfl to a greater length than I expected, and 
proceed to the proniifed deicripfion of the true 
nard or JatdrndnJi, which, by the way, has other 
names in the ArnarcAh, tlie fmoothch of which 
are jatiui and knnasd, both derived from words 
meaning batr. Mr, I-jUR'J', after a inodcfL 
apology for his impcrleif acqaaintancc vcith the 
lannuane of hotanifls, has favoured me with an 
account of the j'llant, on tlie corrcdlneis of 
which 1 have a perfeCl; reliance, and from 
which 1 ccl'cCl tlic ibllowin!!- natural ckaratlers : 

Ac C REG ATK. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly difcernible. 
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Cor. One petal. ‘Tube fomcwliat gibbous. 
Border five cleft. 

Stem. Three Anthers., 

p!'}. Germ beneath. One Style ereft. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold; radical leaves 
pctloled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a filler of the mountain and 
Celtick Nard, and of a fpecies, which I 
fliould deferibe in the IJnnean llyle: Vale¬ 
riana Jata'ma'nsi jloribus iriandris, foliis 
cordatis qiiaternis.^ radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing Irpm the ground and 
enfolding the young Hem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, andlreing dried in the fun or 
by an ■ artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appear.ance has been called fpikenard j 
though, as the Pcrfian writer obferves, it might 
be compared more properly to the tail of an 
ermine: when nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original 
form, they have fome refemblancc to a loqk of 
hair, from which the Sanferit name, it feems, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from But an 
on the part of the Devardjd were examined, at 
my requell, by Mr. Harrington, and inform- 
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ed him* that the drug, which the Bengahfi 
called Jatdmdns’i, ** grew eredl above the furface 
“ of the ground, refembUng in colour an ear 
of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a 
faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
‘‘ the fimple procefs of drying it; that it 
“ abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, 
of I'utdn^ where it was collected and prepared 
“ for medicinal' purpofes.” What its virtues 
are, experience alone can afeertain ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can jiiilify a conjefture, 
we may fuppofc them to be antifpafmodick; 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Echar^ 
the plant will probably tlourifli ; fo that wc 
may always procure it in a ftate lit for experi¬ 
ment. On the defeription of the Indian fpike- 
nard, compared with the clrawing, I mull ob- 
ferve, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame iliape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
alTures me, that the four radical leaves are heart¬ 
ed and petloled and it is mo'l probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
firailar form in their ftate of perfcdl expanfion, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Gaya are now 
Ihrivelled ; and they, who feek farther inform¬ 
ation, mull wait with patience, until new 
ftems and leaves fhall fpring from the roots, or 
other plants fhall be brought from JSJepdl and 
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Dm an. On the propofed inquiry into the vir¬ 
tues of this celebrated plant, I mull be permit¬ 
ted to fay, that, although many botanills may 
have walled their time in enumerating the qua¬ 
lities of vegetables, without having afeertained 
them by repeated and fatisfadlory experiments, 
and ahhough 77iere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and dcfcrlptlon, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difeover and 
prove the levenil ufes of the vegetable fyllem, 
and, wlille he admits with HrppocRATF.s the 
fallaci 0 uf? 2 efs of cxper'io'^ce^ to rely on experi¬ 
ment alone as the bafis of his knowledge. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Nearly at the time when the refult of my 
iirft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publiflrcd 
in the fecqnd volume of our Afiatkk Re~ 
fearches^ there appeared in the Philofophical 
Eranfallions an account of the Andropogom 
yu'arancufa^ the fpecimen of which Dr. 
Blane had received from Luenow, and which 
he fuppofes to be the true Ind'ick nard of Dios- 
CORIDES and Galen : having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
convidion, I feel it incumbent on me to Rate 
my reafons for dilTenting from the learned phy- 
fician with all the freedom of a fearcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fped, to which his knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle him. 
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In the firft place, there is a palliige in Dr. 
Blank’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife; not bccaufe it is erroneous or 
difputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but bccaufe it is decifive againft the very pro- 
pofition, which the writer endeavours to fupport: 
“ Dioscoridks mentions the Syriack nard, fays 
the doctor, as a fpecies different from the 
“ Indian, which nvas certainly brought frotn fame 
“ of the remote parts of India ; for both he and 
“ Ga].en, by way of fixing more precifely 
the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
“ Gagnites." We may add, that Ptolemy, 
who, though not a profefled naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt oi converfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
countrv, diftinguifhes Rangamati, as producing 
the true fpikenard; and it is from the borders 
of that very diftrl£t, if we believe modern 
Indians, that the people of Butan bring it yearly 
into Bengal {a). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 

fa) Ptole'me'e diftingue le cwMon Ac Rhandamnrcotta, 
en ce qu’il fournit la plante, que nous appellons Splc tmrd, 
ce qui peut convenir i Rangamati ; et des differentes efpeces 
VJndique eft bien la plus eftimee. 

D’Anv. Antiq. Ceogr. Jnd, 8l. 
VOL. III. JJ 
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RIDES, (<^), becaufe it was found by Mr. Blani 
in a remote part of InJia (for that folitary fad 
would have proved nothing); but it is learnedl); 
and elaborately urged, that it mujl be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the ftalks from the nard of Gar^iaS; 
which, according to Him, is the only fpecies ol 
nardus exported from India, and which refem- 
bles a dried fpecimen feen by Rumphius, and 
brought, he fhys, among other countries, froir 
Mackran, or the ancient Gadrojia, the verj 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance; for “ the Phenkians. 
“ he fays^ collefted a plentiful ftore of it, and 
“ fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
“ army, that a ftrong perfume was diffufed or 
“ all fides of them now there is a fmgulai 
coincidence of circumftances ; for our Andro- 
pogon was difeovered by the feent of its roots 
when they were crufhed by the horfes and ele¬ 
phants in a hunting-party of the Vazir 
fuddaulah ; fo that, on the whole, it muj\ 
be the fame uoith the plant mentioned by Arrian; 
but it may be argued, I think, more conclufive- 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrofia or Mackran, which the dod:oi 

(b) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafon fuppofes it to be the 
Murkated Andropogon of Koenig, who mentions the 
roots as odoriferous, when sprinkled with water. 

See Retz. III. Fafck. 43. ami v. 21, 
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admits to be a maritime province of Perjia^ 
could not pofllbly be the fame with a plant con- 
fined to remote parts of India] fo that, if Gar¬ 
cias, Rumphius, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dioscorides 
and Galen. The refpedtable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
wcftern pofition of Macrdn ; for he, firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus^ and then infers, 
from the long march weftward and the diftreffes 
of Alexander’s army, fubfcquent to the 
difcovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on the very borders of India; 
but, even if we allow Gedrofia, or Gadrofis^ to 
have been the fame tra£t of land with Macrdn 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perfia 
have been confiderably changed), yet the fron¬ 
tier of India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft; for not only the 
Orita and Arabitae^ but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Ariana, were between 
Gadrofis and the Indus \ and, though Macrdn 
(for fo the word ftiould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch wdiimfical geo¬ 
graphers as the Purksy who give the name of 

D 'X 
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white Indians to the' Perfians- of Arachofia^ and 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs of Temcn,- yet 
the river Indus, with the countries of Sind and 
Multan on botii fides of it, has ever been con- 
fid ered by the Perfians and Arabs as the weftern 
limit of Hind or India', and Arrian himfelf 
exprefsly names the Indus as its known bound¬ 
ary : let Gadrojis, however, be Macrdn, and let 
Macrdn be an Indian province, yet it could 
never have been a remote part of India in re- 
fpeit of Fatrope or Egypt, and, confequently, 
was not meant by Galen and- Dioscorides, 
when they deferibed the true fpikenard. It, 
muft be admitted, that, if the Siree of Rumphius^ 
which differs little from the nardus oi Gar¬ 
cias, which correfponds for the moft part 
W'ith the new Andropogon, was ever brought, 
from the province of Macrdn, they were all 
three probably the fame plant with the nard of 
Arrian', but, unfortunately. Rum phi us thought 
of no country Icls than of Pcvfia, and of no 
province lefs than of Macrdn ; for he writes 
very dillinftly, both in his Latin imd his Hutch 
columns, that the plant in quellion grows in 
Macian, which he well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas (c) : I am far from intending to give 

(c) Hi flores fsepe, immo vulgo fere,, obfervantur in 
vetuflis Sirte (lipitibus, qui in Tcrnata, Motira, et Mack'nni, 
efefeunt. ‘ Vol. 5. Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. 182. 
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pain by cletedling this trifling miftakc ; and, as 
I may iiave made many of greater conlcquencc, 
i drall be trtdy obliged to any man, who will 
fet me right with good manners, the facred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when fome petulant 
aggrelTor has forfeited all claim to relpeft. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be uiider- 
ftood to alTert, that the Indian fpikenard grew 
in Perfia ; for his words are a fragrant root of 
nard (^), where the omilfion of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than the nard, 
or the mofl: celebrated fpccies of it; and it 
feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word gencrically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders: but Arrjan in 
truth wa-s a mere compiler ; and his credit, e ven 
as a civil hiftorlan, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be firfe to rely on him for 
any fa£t in the hiftory of nature. “ We can- 
^ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, 
“ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
“ contemporary wniters concerning Alexan- 
“ DER, whofe fame was aftonifhingly high, 
and whofe hiftorians, preferring wonders to 
^ truth, wrote with fecure negligence; w'ell 
knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of Jfa 


{(Ij Nd'ffa f'Kay EUOiTjxov, 
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“ were the fcene of his a<Jlions, their affertlons 
“ could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was ARisTOBur,us of C^/- 
fandra^ whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only aflerted, that 
Gadrojis produced very tall myrrh~\xzQ.^, with 
the gum of which the Phenicians loaded many 
“ beafts,” (notwithftanding the daughter of 
them from the diftrefs of the whole army), but, 
with the fancy of a poet defcribing the neft of 
a phenix, placed myrrh^ tncenfe^ and 
with cinnamon z.n^ fpikenard itlclf, even in the 
wilds of Arabia : “ The fruitfulnefs of Arabiay’ 
fays Arrian, “ tempted the king of Macedon 
“ to form a defign of invading it; for he had 
been alTured, that myrrh and frankincenfe 
“ were collected from the trees of that country ; 
“ that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ fhrubs; and that its meadows produced fpon- 
“ taneoufly abundance of fpikenard.'"' Hero¬ 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia^ where the Lanrus, to the bark of 
which we now give that name, was, I verily 
believe, never feen : even the myrrh-trce does 
not feem to have been a native of Arabia, and 
the publick are now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from Ahyjjinian forefts, and has not 
flourifhed on the oppofite fliore ; but, whatever 
be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certain, that any learned would 

laugh at us, if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbidu I Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tahdmab, It feems a bold allegation 
of Gar^'ias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
“ fpecies of nardns known in India^ either for 
“ confumption by the natives or for exportation 
“ to Perjia and Arabia if he meant, that 
any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by the name of nard, he had 
been ftrangely deceived; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi¬ 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nard of GARpiAS and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it fhould ever have been exported to Perfa 
and Arabia^ where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Schcenanthus^ which 
is a native of that country; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafs, we fhall never be able to diftinguilh 
it among the many Indian fpecies of Cypirus^ 
Andropogon, Schcenus, Carex, and other genera 
of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
•wildernefs of fweets, and fome of which have 
not only fragrant roots, but even fpikes in the 
ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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word ; one of them, which 1 never have fcen 
in blolTom, but fuppofe from its appearance to 
be a SchcenuSy is even called Gonarda, and its 
dry root has a molt agreeable odour ; another, 
which Rheede names Bdlaciiy or Ramacciaviy 
or white Iriveliy and which Burman thought a 
variety of the SchcenanthuSy is a confiderable 
article, it feems, of Indian commerce, and, there¬ 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Carabdby which /jas a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil (c’). All thofe plants would, per¬ 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients ; 
and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of the true fpikenard, than the Fe- 
brifuge Andropogon, w'hich the Hindus of Be- 
hdr do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
afluming a fadt without proof, to aflert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous; 
and, furely, that fad is not proved by the word 
arifluy which is conceived to be pf a Grecian 
brigin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
what was befl for mankind in the vegetable 
fyftcm, and for what gift they adpred the god- 


(e) 12 Hort. Malab. tab. 12. and 9 H. M. p. 145. 
See alfo the F/ora Indica, and a note from Herman on diij 
valuable oil of Sem. 
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dcfs of Ekufis. The Roman poets (and poets only 
are cited by Dr. Blank, though naturalifts 
alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word ariftoy 
becaufe it was very convenient at the clofe of 
an hexameter, where we generally, if not con- 
flantly, find it; as Homfr declares in Lucian, 
that he began his Iliad with Mjwv, becaufe it 
was the firll commodious word that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difcovered in that fmgle word an 
epitome of the whole poem on the ’wrath of 
Achilles; fuch poets as Ovin and Lactan- 
Tius deferibed plants, which they never had 
feen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their deferiptions ought not ferioufly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy had concurred in afluring us, that the 
nard of India bore an ear or fpike, without 
naming the fource of their own information, they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be- 
eaufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
frefh plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues refided in the 
root or in the hujky leaves and ftalks, that were 
united with it. Pietro della Valle, the 
moft learned and accomplilhed of eafterh tra¬ 
vellers, does not feemto have known the Indian 
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fpikenard, though he mentions it more than 
once by the obfolete name of Spigonardo ; but 
he introduces a Sumbul from Khatd^ or a part 
of China, which he had feen dry, and en¬ 
deavours to account for the Arabick name in 
the following manner ;—“ Since the Khatdian 
Sumbul, fays he, is not a fpike but a root, 
“ it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
** Sumbul may fignify, in a large acceptation, 
“ not only the fpike, but the 'whole plant, what- 
ever herb or grafs may be fown ; as the Ara^ 
bick dictionary {f), entitled Kdmus, appears 
“ to indicateThe paflage, to which he al¬ 
ludes, is this ; “ sumbul, fays the author of the 
Kdmus, is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongeft of 
which is the Sur\, and the weakeft the Hindi', 
“ but the Sumbul of Kum has the name of nar~ 
“ dind^ I fuggefted in my former paper, and 
fhall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikenard, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in fad the whole 
plant ; but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 

(f) Giacche il SomboJ del Caiak e radice e hoh e Spiga, 
potremmo dire, die cosi s'i chiami, pcrdie forfe la parola 
fiomhol polla piu largainente significare non folo la fpiga, ma 
tutta la pianta dl ogni erba 6 biada, die fi lemini j come par, 
die il Camus, vacabolario Arabico, ne dia indizio. 

Lett, x8. di Baghdad. 
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the coaft of Macrdn^ which he too fuppofes to 
have been a part of Gedrojia ; but he never had 
heard, that it produced Indmi fpikenard, though 
the Perfmns were fully acquainted with that 
province ; for he would not have omitted fo 
curious a fadt in his correfpopdence with a 
learned phylician of Naples^ for whofe fake 
he was particularly inquilitive concerning the 
drugs of Jljia : it Is much to be wifhed, that 
he had been induced to make a Ihort excurhon 
into the plains of Macron, where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, ‘with fowers like violets, 
and with thorns of fuch force and magnitude, as to 
keep wild beajls in captivity, and to transfx men on 
borfeback, who rode by them incautioufy, was no 
more probably than a Mmofa, the bloflbms of 
wdiich refembled violets in nothing but in hav¬ 
ing an agreeable feent. 

Let us return to the Arabs, by whom Di- 
oscoRiDEs was tranflated with afliftance, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks, and who know the 
Indian fpikenard, better than any European, by 
the name of Siimbulul Hind : it is no wonder, 
that they reprefent it as weaker in feent and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower AJia, which, 
unlefs my fmell be uncommonly defedfive, 
is a ftrong Valerian j efpecially as Uiey could 
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only have ufed the dry nard of India^ which 
lofes much of its odour between TLoji^pur 
and Calcutta. One quellion only remains (if 
it be a queftion), whether the Sumhulu I Hind 
be the true Indian fpilcenard ; for. in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which Linnjeus calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubjcdl, 1 put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four Mujfelman phyficians, ‘‘ What is the Indian 
“ name of the plant, which the Arabs call 
•* Sumbulul Hindf" They all anfwered, but 
fome with more readinefs than others, yatd-- 
mdnsi. After a pretty long interval, 1 fhewed 
them the /pikes (as they are called) of yatd- 
mdns}, and afked, what was the Arahick name 
of that Indian drug : they all anfvvered readily, 
SumbuluU Hind. The fame evidence may be 
obtained in this country by any other Eiirapean^ 
who feeks it; and if, among twelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and India}) phi¬ 
lology, a fingle man fhould after due confider- 
ation give different anfwers, I will cheerfully 
fubmit to the judgement of non liquet. 

My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the 
kiumbulu'I Hind.^ and that the Sumbuhbl Hind is 
the Jatdmdns't of -Amarsinh, I am perfuaded, 
•that the true, nard is a fpccies of Valerian.^ pro- 
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cJaced in the mojl remote and hilly parts of India^ 
fuch as Nepdl^ Morang^ and Butane near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil: the commercial 
agents of the Devaraja call it alfo Pampi^ and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
ground^ refembltng ears of green ’wheat both in 
form and colour ; a fadt, which perfedtly. ac¬ 
counts for the names Stachys^ Spica, Sutnbul^ 
and Khufah, which Greeks^ Romans^ Arabs^ 
and Perfians have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a fpike^ and not merely a root, 
but the 'whole planty which the natives gather for- 
fale, before the radical leaves, of v^hich the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded thcmfelves from the bafe of the ftem. 
]t is ufed, fay the But an agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftanccs, the feent and power of 
whkh it is thought to incrcafe : as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com¬ 
plaints in the bowels. Though confiderable 
quantities of yatdmdmt are brought in the 
caravans from ButaUy yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, obligingly.wrote, for my fatisfadtion, to 
the Dcvdrdjay requefting him to fend eight or 
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ten of the plants to Rangpiir: ten were according¬ 
ly fent in pots from Tajifudnn^ with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Rajd 
of Butan; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fuch a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
melTenger and his train for feveral weeks in his 
own houfe, which' they feem to have left with 
reluctance. An account of this tranfaClion was 
contained in one of the laft letters, that Mr. 
Purling lived to write; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta^ and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frelh Jatdmansi^ thougli not of 
my conviction, that it is the true nard of the 
ancients. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

INTENDED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATE 

SIR WILLIAM JONES’S PAPERS ON THAT PLANT. 
EY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 

Generic Character. LOWERS trlan- 
drous, leaves entire, four-fold, the inner radi¬ 
cal pair petiol d, and cordate ; the reft fmaller, 
feflile, and fub-Ianceolate ; feeds crowned with 
a' pappus. 

V. yatajnanfi of Sir William Jones. 
See Afiatlck ReJearcheSy vol. 2, page 405, 417, 
and vol. 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from 
the Honourable C. A. Bruce, Commiflioner 
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at Coos-Beyhar^ two fmall bafkcts with plants of 
this valuable drug; he writes to me on the 27tli 
September (fo long had the plants been on the 
road), that he bad, the day before, received 
them from the Deb Rajah of Bootan, and fur¬ 
ther fays, that the Booteahs know the plant by 
two names, viz. 'JatamanJi^ and Pampe or 
Paumpe. 

I need fcarcc attempt to give any further 
hiftory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to illuftrate the learned diflertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Nard or 
Spikenard'^ a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of Diofeorides, belfows a good 
deal of argument ; viz. Whether the roots, or 
ftalks, were the parts efteemed for ufe, the 
telllmony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore nccef-, 
fary for thofc who wifli for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publilhed on the fubjedl. 

The plants now received, are growing in 
two fmall bafkets of earth, in each bafket there 
appears above the earth between thirty and 
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forty hairy, fpike-like bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of 'Ermines^ or fmaU 
Weafelr ^; from the apex of each, or at leafl; of 
the greatcft part of them, there is a fmooth lan¬ 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, three or five- 
nerved, Ihort-petiol’d, acute, or obtufe, flightly 
fciTulate leaf or two Ihooting forth. Fig. i. 
rcprelcnts one of them in the above ftate, and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
furround the fhort petiols of thefe leaves, I 
find it confills of numerous (heaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres connected by a 
liirht-brovvn coloured membranous fubftance as 
at />. hut in the lower exterior (lieaths, where this 
connoding membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain diftind, giving 
to the whole the appearance of an Ermine s tail; 
this ])art, as well as the root Itfelf, are evidently 
perennial f. The root itfelf (beginning at the 

* '1 lie term fplc.r, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fiib- 
ftance. as may he imagined ; feveral of the Indian gralTos, 
well I nown to me, have fpikes almoft exadly refembling 
a fingle ftraight piece of nardus, and when thofe hairs (or 
•fl. xibl; arifta like briltles) are removed, Pliny’s words, 
“ fruMxradice pingui ct craffir,” aie by no means inapplica¬ 
ble. See Fig. 1, from a to b. 

•|- The above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the 
plant, is clearly the l/uiiun fpikenard of our fhops; but 

VOL. in. B 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour¬ 
ed bark; from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there iffucs fcveral fmaller fibres. 
Fig. 2, is another plant with a long root; here 
the hair-like Iheaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
rated from this the perennial part of the fiem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feen 
the young fhoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. \ % c c c fhow the re- 

whether the nardus of the ancients, or not, I leave to better 
judges to determine; however, I believe few will doubt It 
after having read Sir William Jones’s BifTcrtatioris there¬ 
on, and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the ftem of this plant, 
which are taken from the living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the quellion in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our bo¬ 
tanical books. While writing the above, I defired an Hindu 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries fliops a 
little 'Jatamami, without faying more or lefs: he immedi¬ 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been deferibing; a drawing of one of tire 
pieces is roprefented at Fig. ■]■, and agrees not only with 
thofc I have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed¬ 
ingly well with Garcias ad Ori'a’s figure of the nardus 
indica, which is to be found at page 129, of the fourth edition 
of Clusios’s Latin tranllations of his hillory of Indian 
drugs, publilhed in 1693. 
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mains of laft year’s annual ftem* When the 
young fhoot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig. 2, and not Co far as in Fig. i. they re- 
feinble the young convolute fhoots of mono- 
cotyledonous plants. June ijgs. The whole 
of the abovementioned plants have perifhed, 
without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
every care that could poflibly be taken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following dcfcriptlon, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extradled 
from the engraving and defeription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gayci^ and who gave Sir William 
JoNE^i the drawing and defeription thereof. 

Defeription of the Plant. 

Root, it Is already deferibed above. 

Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
Iheaths, &c. as above deferibed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fuberea:, fimple, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermofl: pair of tli.e 
four radical are oppofite, feffile, oblong, forming 
as it were a two-valvcd fpathe ; the other pair 
alfo oppofite petiol’d, cordate, margins 

E 2 


are 
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waved, and pointed j thofe of the ftem feffile, 
and lanceolate; all are fmooth on both fides. 
Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 
BraBs awl’d. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Carol ont petal’d, funnel-fhaped, tube fome- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, projedl above the 
tube of the corol; anthers incumbent. 

Pi/lil, germ beneath. Style ere£l:, length of 
the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarpf a fingle feed crowned with a pappus. 





THE FRUIT OF THE MELLORI. 


NOTX 


BY THE PRESIDEN'r. 


As far as we can determine the clafs and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of its fruit, 
we may fafely pronounce, that the LSram of 
Niccbar is the Cddhi of the Arabs^ the Cdtaca 
of the Indians, and the Vandanus of our bo- 
taniils, which is dcfcribed very awkwardly (as 
Koenig firftobferved to me) in tlie Supplement 
to LiNNiEUS ; he had himfelf defcribed with 
that elegant cancifenefs, which conflitutes the 
beauty of the Linnean method, not only the 
wonderful fruilification of the fragiant Citaca, 
but mod of the flowers, which are celebrated in 
Sanjerit, by poets for their colour or feent, and 
by phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as 
he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph 
Hamcs, we may be fure, that the publick fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalift wijl not fufi'er the 
labours of his learned friend to be funk in ob- 
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llvion. Whether the Pandanus her am be a 
new fpecies^ or only a variety, we cannot yet 
pohtively decide; hut four of the plants have 
been brought from Nieo/uir, and feem to flourilh 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably bloflorn; and the greatefl: en¬ 
couragement will, I triift, be given to the culti¬ 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con¬ 
taining a farinaceous fubftaiice, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
fccure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Paitdanus of Beagal jnight be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inftead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfeCt and unproductive 
fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 
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AS MANY OF THEIR LINNAiAN GENERIC NAMES AS COULD 
VITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED, 
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BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A'CA'SAB ALI,I', Cajfyta. 

Amlalbnlca, Oxalis. 

Achy Ufa. Morinda. 

Aralavetafa, Hypericum. 

A'cr;inti Solanum. 

Amlica, Tatnarindus. 

Acflia. 

Amra, Mangifera. 

Agaflya, JEfchynomtne, 20 

Amrataca, Spondias. 

Agois'ic’ha. 

Anco't'a. 

Aguru, Cordia. 

Ans'umati. 

Alabu, Cucurbita. 

An'u, Oryza. 

.Alamvuflia, Bryonia. 

Apamarga. 

Alarca, AfcUpias. 25 

Aparajita, CUtoria, 

Alpamarilha. 

Area, Afehpias. 

Amala. 

A'rdraca, Amomum, 

A'malad, Phyllanthus. 

Arim^da. 

Ambafht’ha. 

Arlflita, Xanthium. 

Amlana, Gomphrena ? 30 Arjaca, Ocymum. 
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Arjuna, Lagerjlroemia ? 
Aruflicara, Semecarpus. 
A'smantaca. 

As oca, a new genus. 

35 A'sp’hota, NySfanthes. 
A'us'vrlhi, Oryza. 
Atavifha. 


Brahmafuverchala. 
Brahmi, Ruta. 

Bilva, Cratoeva. 
Eiranga. 

70 Cacainichi. 

Cacangi, AponogeUn ? 
Caclni, Arum. 


Aticliara. 

At\m\iQ.a,Rani^erta. 

40 A'vigna, Cariffa? 

Bacula, Alimufjps, 

Badari, Rhamnus. 
Bahuvaraca. 

Bahvanga, a new genus. 
45 Bala. 

Bala. 

BandhCica, hora. 

Banga, Cannabis ? 

Bata, Ficus, 

50 Bhadramuftaca, Cyperus? 
Bhanga, Gojfypium. 
Bhanti, Clerodemlrusn, 
Bhavya, Dillema. 
Bharadwaji. 

55 Bhuchainpaca, A’.?7w;^r;V7. 
Bhujambuca. 

Bhulavanga, Jtiffteua. 
Bhurandi, Ipotncca? 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhuftrina, Andropegon ? 
BhaitQvesi, Nyifa/ithes. 
Berberk. 

Biraba', Bryonia ? 
BImbica, tbe fame ? 

^5 Brahmant, Ovieda. 


Cadali, Alufa, 

Cadamba, Nauclea. 
Calilara, Nympheea. 

Cilia. 

Cilia. 

Calambi. 

Calami. 

CalayaCiilinga, Cucurbita, 
Calpaca. 

Camalatii, Ipomosa. 
Ckinpilla, a new genus. 
Canchan.ara, Baubittia. 
Gaud a, Dracuntium. 
Candarala. 

Candiiira, Dolichos. 
Canduru, Scilla F 
Cangu. 

90 Camilla, Agave ? 

Capila. 

Capitl’ha, Limotita. 
Caninjiica, anew genus. 
95 Caravclla, Cteome ? 
Ciiravi, Lauras. 

Caravira, Nerium. 
Carmaranga, Averrhaa. 
Carnickra, Pavetta. 

100 Carparkla, Ah'e ? 
Carpasi, GaJJypiuui. 
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CarpLira, Laurus. 

Caruna, Citrus. 

Ciifa, Saccharum. 

5 Caflsmira. 

Catuca, Btr^chtios. 
Catp’hala, TaberntEmon- 
tam. 

Catu. 

Cemuca. 

lo Ct fara, Crocus. 

Cttaca, Pandaims. 
Chacrala. 

C’hadira, Mhmfa, 
Ch’hatraca, Agarkus. 

15 Champaca, MuheUa, 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chandana, Santalum. 
Chandrica. 

2 t) C’harj ara, Phoenix. 
CharmacafiiH. 

Chavaca. 

Chitra. 

Chitraca, Plumbago. 

25 Chorapulhpi, Scirpus. 
Cir.ata. 

Codrava. 

Cdrangi, 

Ccvid'ara, Bauhinia. 

30 Clicaca. 

Cramuca. 

Crifhna. 

Cr fhnachur^, Peindana, 
Clhirkvi, AJcltpias ? 

35 Cfliuma, Linum. 


Culaca, ^tr^chnot, 
Culmafha. 

Cumbha. 

Cumbliick, Pijlia. 

40 Cumuda, Meninnthes. 
(Cuncuma, CrocusJ ? 
Cunda, Jafminum. 
Cumbaca, Burleria. 
Curuntaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a, Poa. 

Cuftimanda, Cucumis ? 
Cufumbha, Carthamus, 
Cutaja, Jafininum, 

50 Cuvalaya. 

Cuvdraca, Swietenia f 
Damapana. 

Dantica. 

Dhanykca. 

55 Darima, Punica, 

Dhsh 

Dcvadaru, Unona. 
Dhataci. 

Dhuflura, Datura. 

60 Dbn^, Artemifta. 
Dricflia, Vitis. 
Durgaja'ta, Ophioghjfurot 
DuTva, Agrojlis. 
Dwipatri, hnpatiens, 

65 E lk, Amomum. 
E'labaluca. 

Eranda, Ricinus. 
Gajapippali, a new ge¬ 
nus? 

Gambhari. 
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70 Gandal'i. 

Gandliara'jn, Gartlema. 
Gandira, Si/antim ? 
GauTiCi'iandra, Hedyfa^ 
rum. 

CJhantapa'tali. 

75 Gho'nta', Rhai^.nus. 
Gho'ihaca'. 

Gra'nt’hila. 

Grinjana, Daticus. 
Go'cantata, l^cvkiiu. 

80 Godha'padl. 

Go'dliuma, Trilictiiir. 
Go'jihva', Elcphnntojms. 
Colomi, AgrcjVis? 
Gonarda, Cypents? 

85 Goraeflia'. 

Gova'cdn. 

Govara', Erartlhemum? 
Guggulu. 

Gulia'. 

50 Gunja', Ahrus. 

__ Guva'ca, Areca. 
Uaimavati. 

Halaca, Nymphosa. 
Hanu. 

95 Haricus'a, Acanthus. 

I laridra', Curcuma. 
Haridru. 

Haritaci, Terminalia. 
Ilarita'la. 

200 Haryanga, Cijfus. 

Hemapuflipica', Ju/mi- 
num. 

Hcmasa'gara, Cotyledon. 


Uilamocliica', 

Uimavati. 

5 IJingii, Tercbintlu'.. 
Uingull, Solanuni. 

Uinta la, Elate, 

Hdlica. 

Jambira, Citrus, 

10 jambu, Eugenia. 

Jatama'nsi, Enleriano. 
Java, Eermiua’ia ? 
Jayap’Iiala, Alyrijlica, 
Jayanti, jEfehynomene. 

15 Iclliu, Sacchnruin. 

Iclhura. 

Icliiwa'cu. 

Jlmuta. 

Indivara, TradifcantinP 
20 Jiraca. 

Jivanti. 

Indrava'nini. 

Iiigud). 

Irba ru. 

2j I sVaramuIa, Arijlolochia. 
I^aciicha, Artocnrpus? 
Langali, Nama? 
Lata'rca, Allium. 

Lafuiia, Allium. 

20 Lavali, Averrhoa. 

Lavanga, Caryophyllus. 
Lodhra., 

Madana, Pifonia. 
Madhuca, BaJJia. 

35 Madlu'daca. 

Madhiiraca. 

Madhuslgiu, Gmlandins. 
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Muha'jiT. 

Maha'fweta, 

40 Malapu. 

Mil lati, yafminum. 

M illica', NySIanthes. 
Ma'naca, Arum ? 
Manda'ra, Erythrina. 

45 Mii.'rcara. 

Marcati. 

Mancliaj Capftcum. 
Marunma'la'. 

MaTaparni. 

50 Ma'fha, Phafeolus. 

Ma fliandari, CalUcarpa. 
Mafura. 

Ma'tulaiiga, Citrus. 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

Muchucunda, Pentapetes. 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Midaca, Raphanus. 

60 Mundaballi, Ipomaea, 
Mura'. 

Miirva', Aletris. 

IVli (laL'a. Schcenus ? 
Nagabala', Sida, 

65 Na gaballi, Bauhinia. 
Na'gacOfara, Mefua. 

Na gada'na, Artemifia, 

Na garanga, Citrus. 

Na a, AriJIida P 
70 Nail. 

Na ranga. 

Narice'la, Cocos. 


Nitliiila, a new genus. 
Nili, Indigafora. 

75 Nilotpala, Pontederia, 
Nlmba, Melia. 

NIva'ra, Oryza, 

Pa'cala. 

Padma, Nymphcea. 

80 Pala'ndu, Allium. 
Pala'fa, Butea. 

Panafa, Artocarpus, 
Parna'fa, Ocymum. 
Pa'tali, Bignonia. 

85 Pa'tola, Solanum? 
Paura'. 

Pichula, 'Tamariii. 

Palu> Aide? 

Pinya'. 

90 Pippala, Ficus. 

Pippali, Piper. 

Piya'la. 

Pitafa'la. 

Placfba, Ficus, 

95 Prifniparni. 

Priyangu. 

Potica, Phyfalis. 
Punarnava, Boerhaavia. 
Pundarlfta. 

300 Pundra. 

Puticaraja, Guilandim. 
Ra£tamula, Oldenlandia, 
Ra'ja'dana. 

Rajani. 

5 Ra'jica. 

Ra'fhtrica'. 

Ra'fna’, Ophioxylum? 
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RenuCa. 

Riddhi. 

JO Riibabha. 

Roehana'. 

Rohita, Punica. 
Sa'cotaca, Trophh, 
Sahacara, Mangifera. 
Sahathari. 

Sailrya, Mufcus. 
Sajriyaca, Barlcria. 
Saiva'ia. 

S'a'la. 

2.0 S'a'lauchi, 

S'a'lmali, Bamhux. 
Samanga', 2 ? 

S'am 5 , Mknefn. 

S^amira, Mimuja, 

35 Samudraca, AquUicia, 
Sana*, Cntalann, 
Sanearajata', Hedjfarvm, 
S'aric’hapufljpa, C'ix. 
Sara, 

30 S'arala. 

Sarana'. 

S^atamuK. 

S^atapulhpa. 

Sa't’hi. 

35 S ep’Iia’Jica*, NySfatiihes-. 
Septala, Nyilanthes. 
Septapama, Fchites. 
Serfliapa, Sinaph. 

S imbi, Doliehns, 

40 Srndhuca, Vitex. 
Slriflia, Mhnoja. 

S ifu, Croion ?* 


S'iva'. 

Sobba'nj-ana, Gvilandina^ 
45 Sbmalata', Rtda ? 
Sdmara ji, PtEderia. 
S'lilp’ha, 

S onaca, B'tpwnm. 
Svinga'taca, Trapa. 

50 S Tipania. 

St’hakpadma, HiHfcus. 
S'uca. 

S'u£li. 

Sunifliannaca, Marjdea. 
55 Sutablii. 

Suryaroani, Hlhifcut, 
Suvernaca, CaJ^a. 

S'ya ma.', a new genus. 
S'ya'ma'ca. 

60 Ta'Ja, Btrnju^. 

Ta'lamulaca, Cochharia 
Tall, Corypha. 

Tama la, Lmrus ? 

Ta mbiiK, Piper, 

65 Ta'mracuta, Nicot'wn/i, 
Ta'raca, Amr^nmm ? 
Taruni, Aloe, 

Tatpatri, Laurrjs. 

*1 ila, Slj'amuin, 

70 Tilaca. 

TindiVca, Dhfpyrss. 
Tinfa, F.benus ? 
TrapuOia, Cueumis. 
Trayama'na'. 

75 TnvrTta', 

Tubarica'. 

Tula) Mens, 
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Tunga. Va'ftuca, Amaranth*s ? 

Udumbata, Ficus. 400 Vafu. 


So Ulapa, Arifiida ? 
Upodica. 

Tirana, CaJJIa. 

Utpala ? 

Vajradru, Eupharbia. 
S5 Valvaja, Andropogon ? 
Vanac«li, Canaa, 
Vanamudga. 
Vana'rdraca, C^us ? 
V anda', Epidendrum. 
50 Vanda', Loranthus. 
Vanda', Vi/cum. 
Vanda'ca, ^tercus, 
Vans'a, Bambos, 
Va'ralii. 

95 Vara'ngaca, Lauras. 
Va'runa. 

Va'faca, Dianther a. 
Va'falya. 


Va'taca. 

Vatsa'dani, Menifpermu*. 
Va'yafoli. 

Vctafa, Barleria. 

5 Vctra, Calamus. 
Vichitra', Tragicu 
Vida'rL 
Vidula- 

Virana, Andropogon. 

10 Vifha'nL 

Vifta’raca, Convolvsdus. 
Vrithi, Orpa. 
Vya'ghranac’ha. 
Vya'ghrapa'da. 

15 Ya'fa. 

Yava, Hordestm. 

Yavafa, Poa? 
Yufla'rafa'. 

Y ut’hica', Jaftninum. 



BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON 

SELECT INDIAN PLANTS^. 

BY THE PRESIDENT, 


‘ If my names of plants difpleafe yon, fays the 

* great iS'wi/^jbotanift, choofe others more agree- 

* able to your taftc,’ and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the ci'iticifm, to which as it muft 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad¬ 
mirable works lie continually open : 1 avail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very folicitoiis to 
giveplants their true Indian appellations; 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded, that Linnaeus him- 
felf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of JJJiatick regions and cities, 
rivers and mouiltains, leaving friends or perfons 

* This paper was announced in the fpecimen of an AfiaUcTt 
Common-place I’ook, which the Prelident added, in the 
third volume of thclc t raniaiSlions, to Mr. Harrington’s 
propofal for an improvement of Locke’s ufeful plan. 
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of eminence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftingulfhlng marks and properties, for fuch 
objedfs only as, being recently difeovered, could 
luive had no previous denomination. Far am I 
from doubting the great importance of perfedt bo- 
tanical defcriptions\ for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfc of many appellatives 
in cveiy dead language muft be loft in a courfe 
of ages : but, as long as thofe appellatives 
remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, who 
fliould with to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without a/king for it by Its learn¬ 
ed or vulgar name, flaould hunt fo^ it in the 
woods by its botanical charaSfer^ w'ould refemble 
a geographer, who, dcfirlng to find his way in a 
foreign city or province, ftiould never inquire 
by name for a ftreet or a town, but wait with 
his tables and inllruaients, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

The plants, defcribcd in the following paper 
by their clallical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialcdls, have been ieletled for their novelty, 
beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or fuppolcd holinels ; and frequent alltifions to 
them ail will bo found, if the Sanfcrlt language 
lliould ever be generally ftudied, in the popular 
and lacr'^ji i oems of the ancient Hindus, in their 
medical books and law tradts, and even in the 
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Vidas: themfelves: though unhappily I cannot 
profefs, with the fortunate Swede, to have feeri 
without glafles all the parts of the flowers, 
which I have delcribed, yet you may be alTured, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, 'which I 
have not again and again examined with my 
own eyes ; and though the weaknefs of my fight 
will for ever prevent my becoming a botanift, 
yet I have in fome little degree atoned for that 
fatal defeat by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moft lovely and fafeinating 
branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method 
purfued by Van Rheede, neceflity had obliged 
me to follow a fimilar plan on a fmaller fcale; 
and, as his mode of ftudying botany, in a coun¬ 
try and climate by no means favourable to 
botanical excurfions, may be adopted more fuc- 
cefsfully by thofe who have more leifure than I 
fhall ever enjoy, I prefent you with an intereft- 
ing paflTage from one of his prefaces, to which I 
fliould barely have referred you, if his great 
work were not'unfortunately confined, from its 
rarity, to very few hands. He informs us in an 
introdudlion to his tliird volume, “ that feveral 
Indian phylicians and Brahmens had compofed 
*f by his order, a catalogue of the moft cele- 
brated plants, which they diftributed accord- 
“ ing to their times of bloffoming and feeding, 
to the configuration of their leaves, and to 
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“ the forms of their flowers and fruit; that, at 
‘‘ the proper feafons he gave copies of the lift 
** to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
“ parties into different forefts, with inftru£tions 
** to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
“ as they faw named, with their fruit, fiow- 
“ ers, and leaves, even though they fhould 
be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them; that three or four painters, who 
** lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frefh plants, of which, in 
his prefence, a full defcription was added; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly re- 
quefted all the princes and chiefs on the 
“ Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
were moft diftinguiflred for ufe or for elegance, 
and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
“ garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
received from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
“ leagues; that when his herbarifts had colledfed 
“ a fuflicient number of plants, when his 
“ draughrfmeu had fketched their figures, and 
“ his native botanifts had fubjoined their de- 
“ feription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
** academy of Pandits, whom he ufed to con- 
“ vene for that purpofe from different parts of 
“ the country ; that his affembly often confifted 
of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
“ with each other in giving corredt anfwers to 
VOL. III. F 
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all his queftions concerning the names and 
“ virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
“ wrote all their anfwers in his note-book; 

that he was infinitely delighted with the can- 
“ did, modeft, amicable, and refpedlful debates 
“ of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
“ adduced pafl'ages from ancient books in fup- 
“ port of his own opinion, but without any 
“ bitternels of contcfi: or the leaft perturba- 
“ tion of mind; that the texts which they 
“ cited were in veiTe, and taken from books, 
“ as they pofitively aflerted, more than four 
“ thoufand years old; that the firft couplet of 
“ each fedtion in thofe books comprifed the fy- 
nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
“ fubjedl of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
“ verfes, there was an ample account of its 
“ kind or fpecies, its properties, accidents, qua- 
lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
“ flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
“ and more general ufes; that they quoted thofe 
“ texts by memory, having gotten them by 
“ heart in their earlieft youth, rather as a play 
“ than -a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
“ ufage of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by 
“ law to the learned profeflions; and on that 
“ Angular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
“ Egyptians and Indians^ he adds many folid and 
‘‘ pertinent remarks.” Now when we com- 
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plain, and myfelf as much as any, that we have 
no Jeifure in India for literary and philofophical 
purfuits, wefhould confider, that Van Rheede 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern¬ 
ment in his time very confiderable, and that he 
fully difeharged all the duties of his important 
ftation, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner juft deferibed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which Linnaeus himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 

I. Ta'raca: 

VuLG. Tdrac. 

Linn. Amomiim. 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-llkc, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular fliarp toothlets; 
downy, ftriated ; in part coloured, in part 
femipellucid. 

Cor. One-pctaled, villous. 'Tube Ihort, fun¬ 
nel form. Border double. Exterior three 
parted; coloured like the calyx; divijions 
oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into flipperlike bags; the two lower divifions, 
equal, rather deflected ; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppolite, bent in a contrary direction, 
terminated with a long point. Interior, two¬ 
lipped (unlefs the upper lip be called the fila¬ 
ment) ; under lip revolute, with a tooth on 
each fide near the bafe ; two-parted from the 


2 
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middle; dhijions axe-form. Irregularly end- 
nicked. Nediaries^ two or three honey¬ 
bearing, light brown, glofly bodies at the 
bafc of the under lip, juft below ihe teeth; 
ereil, awled, converging into a fmall cone. 

Stam. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior border channelled within, 
fheathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large flefhy anther, if it can juftly be fo 
named. Anther oblong, externally conve.x 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep 
furrow; each divijion, marked with a per¬ 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

Pjst. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifh, 
obfeurely three fided, externally foft with 
down. Style threadform, long as the filament^ 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. 5 /;^- 
ma headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or capj'ular berry, not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-roundilh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per¬ 
manent calyx and cordl; with a brittle coat, 
almoft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, cnclofed within three oblong, round¬ 
ed, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 
or five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifions, Seedi 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, Iheathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above ; very fmooth; pale fca-grcen below. 
Stem comprefled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafe, ereft, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered; 
braSis few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Boot fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy within, faintly aro¬ 
matick. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an 
Amomum, and appears to be one of thole plants, 
whicli Rumphius names Globba., yet it has the 
air of a Languas, the fruit, I believe, of a 
Renf.almia, and no exadt correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately deferibed 
by Koenig : its ejfential charadler, according to 
Retz, would confift in its two parted interior 
border, its channelled filament, and its twochft 
anther with pointed divifions, 

2. Bhu'champaca : 

V u L G . Bhuchampac, 

Linn. Round-rooted K^empferia. 

Cal. Common Spathe imbricated, many 
flowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmall, thin, obfeurc. 
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Cor. One petaled. Tube very long, flender, 
fub-cylindric below, funnel form above, fome- 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted: exterior^ divifions lanced, acute, drop¬ 
ping ; interior^ two higher divifions ere£t, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther; hnoer divifion, expand¬ 
ing, deflefted, two-cleft; fubdivijions broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point. 

St AM. Filament adhering to the throat of the 
corol, oblong below, enlarged, and tvvolobed 
above, coloured. Anther double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the piftil, fronting the two cleft di- 
viuon of the border. 

Pis r. Germ very low near the root, attended 
with a netlareous gland. Style capillary, 
very long. Stigma funnel form below, com- 
prefled above ; fanfhapecl, twolipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther. 

Per. and Seeds not yet feen. 

Scape thickilh, very fliort. Corol richly fra¬ 
grant ; tube and exterior border milkwhite, 
divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the 
flighteft touch, and fooii yielding to the 
prelTure of the air; interior border purple, 
the higher divifions diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bafe- 
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One or two flowers blow every morning in 
April or May^ and wither entirely before 
funfet: after the fpike is exhaufted, rife the 
large l aves keeled, broad-lanced, membranous 
nerved. Root with many roundifli, or rather 
fpindlelhaped bulbs^ 

This plant is clearly the Renchdpo of Rheede, 
whofe native aflTiftant had written Bhu on the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa: 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this Ktempferia (though 
generally known) in a feries of feleft Indian 
plants; but the name Ground Champ ac is very 
improper, fince the true Champaca belongs to a 
different order and clafs; nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that 
both have a rich aromatick feent. 

Among all the natural orders^ there Is none, 
in which the genera feem lefs precifely afeer- 
tained by clear ejfential charaSiers^ than in that, 
which (for want of a better denomination) has 
been called feitamineous ; and the judicious 
Retz, after confeffing himfelf rather diffatisfied 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the 
Jiamen^ and principally from the arither^ declares 
his fixed opinion, that the genera in this order 
•will never be determined ivith ahfolute certainty 
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until all the fcitamineous plants of India fsall be 
perfeSily defcribed, 

3. Se'p’halica's 

Syn. Suvahdt Nirgudi^ Nilicd^ Nivdrlcd. 
VOT-C. Singahar^ Islibdru 
Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthes. 

In all the plants of this Ipecips examined by 
me, the calyx was villous ; the border of the 
corol white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orange- 
colour ; the Jiamens and pijiil entirely within 
the tube ; the berries^ twin, comprefled, capfular, 
two-celled, margined, inverfc-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing forroiiful 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable diftance every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it Ihcds moft of its night-Jio'wers, which are 
collcdcd with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unanimoufly aflurc me, 
that the plant before us is their Sep'ha/'cd^ thus 
named becaufe bees are fuppofed \.o fl ep on its 
bloffoms ; but Nilicd muft imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infill, that the Indians give 
the names of Parijdtica or Pdrijdia to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of NySlanthes : on the other hand, I 
know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a genus totally different; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueijh corols; for it is cxtt 
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prefsly declared, in the Amarcojb, that, “ when 
“ the Sep'hAka has •white flowers, it is named 
Switafurafd^ and Bhiitavis 

4. a. Maghya : 

Syn. Cunda, 

Linn. NySianthes Samhac. 

See Rheede : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or 
no fragrance j Jiemt petioles^ and calyx very 
downy; leaves egged, acute j below rather 
hearted. 

P. Septala ; 

Syn. Flavamallicdy Navamdltcd. 

VuLG. Bela^ Muta-bela, 

B u R M, Many-jlowered Nydlanthes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab, 50. 

The bloflbms of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zambak (fo the word fliould be 
writte n) is a flower to which Perfian and Arabian 
poets frequently allude. 

5. Mallica: 

Syn. ‘Trinafulya^ Malli^ Bh/ipadiy Satabbirt/, 

V u L o. Desi-beld. 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, Ample, one-celled. Seed large, 
Angle, globular. 

According to Rheede, the Brahmens in the 
weft of India diftinguifli this flower by the word 
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Cojlurt^ or mujky on account of its very rich 
odour. 

6. A''sp’hota' : 

Syn. Vanamaltt, 

VuLG. Baninallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
former fpecies; and the flowers are nearly alike. 
Obtufe-leaved would have been a better fpecifick 
name: the petals, indeed, are comparatively 
narrow, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts ; whence it was 
called Vanajdti by the Brahmens, who aififted 
Rheede; but the or Mdlati, belongs, I 
believe, to the next genus. 

7. Ma'lati'; 

Syn. Sumand, Jdti, 

V ULG. Mdlii, yati, Chambeli. 

Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blulhing; corol, moftly with purplifh 
edges. Leaves feathered with an odd one ; 
two or three of the terminal leajlets generally 
confluent. 

Though Mdlati, and ydti are fynonymous, yet 
feme of the native gardeners diftinguifh them; 
and it is the Jdti only, that I have examined. 
Commeline had been informed, that the ya- 
vans give the name of Mdleti to the Zambak, 
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which in Sanfcrit is called Navamallicdy and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their lacrifices; but they make offer¬ 
ings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particu¬ 
larly of the various yafmins and Zambaks, 

8. Yut’hica': 

SvN. Mdgadhi, Ganicd, Ambajhf bd^ Tut‘h\. 
VuLG. yudhi, yui. 

Linn. Azorick Jasmin. 

Leaves oppofite, three’d. Branchlets crofs-armed. 
Umbels three-flowered. Coro/s white, very fra¬ 
grant. The yellow Yut'bicd, fay the Hindus, 
is called Hemapujhpicd, or golden-jio'wered ; 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
difTcrent fpecies. 

9. Amlica': 

Syn. '■Tintidi, Chinchd. 

VuLG. Lintiri', Lamru Ihindi, ox Indian JddXQ. 
Linn. Lamarindus. 

The flowers ot the Lamarind are fo exqui- 
fitely beautiful, the fruit fo i'alubrious, when an 
acid Jherbet iS required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree fo 
magnifleenf, than 1 could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known: in all the flowers, however, that 1 have 
examined, the coalition of the flamens appeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind fhould be rc- 
niovcd, I think, to the Jixteenth clafs ; and it 
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were to be wiflied, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamarindus, corrupted from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of 
refemblance to a date-tree, could without incon¬ 
venience be rejected, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room. 

10. Sara : or Arrow^cane. 

Syn. Gundra^ or Playful; Ttfjanaca, or Acute, 
VuLG, Ser, Serheri, 

Linn. Spontaneous Saccharum. 

Gal. Glume two-valved; valves, oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with filky di-. 
verging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, 
more than twice as long as the flower. 

CoR, One-valved, acute, fringed. 

St AM. Filaments three, capillary j Anthers, 
oblong, incumbent. 

PiST. Germs very minute, Jlyles two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers on a very large terminalmore 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part; con- 
fifting of numerous compounddivided 
into /pikelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets 
alternately feflile and pedicelled. Common 
peduncle many-furrowed, with reddifh joints. 
Valvelet of the corol purple or light red ; 
ftamens and piftils ruddy ; /igmas, purple ; 
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pedicles, of a reddifh tint; finely contrafted 
with the long filvery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawed; 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white, within j 
ftieathing the culm; the mouths of the 
fheaths thick, fet with white hairs. Culm 
above twenty feet high; very fmooth, round 
and light; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and fibrous; it 
grows in large clumps, like the Venu. This 
beautiful and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the PuranaSy the Indian God of War, hav¬ 
ing been born in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiadsy who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence 
named Cdrticiya, The Cdjdy vulgarly CastOy 
has a fliorter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hairs, but a fmaller pani¬ 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purplifh 
tints of the Sara: it is often deferibed with 
praife by the Hindu poets, for the whitenefs 
of its bloflbms, which give a large plain, at 
fome diftance, the appearance of a broad 
river. Both plants are extremely ufeful to 
the Indians, who harden the internodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 
for writing on thejr poliihed paper. From 
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the munjoy or culm, of the Sara was made 
the niaunjiy or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre¬ 
ference even to the Cw/a-grafs. 

II. Du'rva': 

Syn. S'ataparvica, Sahafravirya, BhArgaviy 
Rudroy Anantd. 

VuLG, Dub. 

Koen. Ag ROST is Linearis. 

Nothing eflential can be added to the mere 
botanical defcrlption of this moft beautiful grafs; 
which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar¬ 
barous appellation of Belicaraga: its flowers, 
in their perfed Hate, arc among the loveliefi: 
objefts in the- vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the leaft breath of air. 
It is the fweeteft and moll nutritious pafture for 
cattle; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the HinduSy in their earlieft ages, to 
believe, that it was the manfion of a bene¬ 
volent nymph. liven the Veda celebrates it; as 
in the following text of the A’t'harvana: “ May 
Durvdy which rofc from the water of life, 
•* which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
** ftems, efface a hundred of my fins and pro- 
•* long my exiftence on earth for a hundred 
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“ years!” The plate was engraved from a draw* 
ing In Dr. Roxburgh’s valuable colledion of 
Indian graffes. 

12. Cus'a; or Cus ha : 

Syn. Cufha^ Darbha^ Pavitra. 

VuLG. Cujha. 

Koen. Poa Cynofitroides. 

Having never leen this mofl celebrated grafs 
in a ftate of perfed inflorefcence, I clafs it ac¬ 
cording to the information, which Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me; the 
leaves are very long, with margins acutely fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old Hindus,. Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem, in Sanfcrit contains frequent allufions to 
the holinefs of this plant j and, in the fourth 
Veda, we have the following addrefs to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation ; ‘ Thee, O Darh- 

* ha, the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjed 

* to age or death ; thee they call the armour of 

* In DR A, the preferver of regions, the deftroyer 
‘ of enemies; a gem that gives increafe to the 
‘ field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 
‘ when the clouds murmured and lightnings 
‘ flalhed, then was Darbha produced, pure as a 
‘ drop of fine gold.’ Some of the leaves taper 
to a moft acute, evanefcent point; whence the 
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Pandits often fay of a very fharp-mlnded man, 
that his intelleda are acute as the point of a 
Cud a leaf. 

13, Bandhu'ca ; 

Syn, RadtacUy Bandbujivaca, 

VuLG. Bdndhutiy Ranjan. 

Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; di- 
•uifonst coloured, ere^f, acute. 

Cor. ‘ One-petaled, funnel-form. Tuhe^ cy- 
lindrick, very long, flender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted j divifonsy egged, acute, 
defle£ked. 

St AM. Filaments four, above the throat very 
fhort, incurved. Anthers oblong, deprelTed. 
Pi ST. Germ roundilh, oblate beneath. Styley 
threadform, long as the tube. Stigma two- 
cleft, juft above the throat; divifio 7 is, exter¬ 
nally curved. 

Per, 

Seeds; 

Flowers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel-fafci- 
cled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
clafping, pointed; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppoftte leaves, eredt, 
linear. Stem ruflet, channelled. 

The Banduca-^ovi^x is often mentioned by 
the beft Indian poets j but the Pandits are 
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jflrangely divided in' opinion concerning the 
plant, which the ancients knew by that name. 
Ra'dha'ca'nt brought me, as the famed Band- 
huca^ fome flowers of the Doubtful Papaver; 
and his younger brother Rama'ca'nt pro^ 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixora, 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 
Bandhuca: foon after, Servo'ru fhowed me a 
book, in which it is faid to have the vulgar 
name Dof hariyat or Meridian; but by that 
Hindujldni name, the Mufelmans in fome diftriits 
mean the Scarlet PENTAPETESj and, in others, 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Suryameini, or Gem of the Sunt The laft-men- 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Rheede, which 
LinnjEus, through mere inadvertence, has con-^ 
founded with the Scarlet Pentapetes, defcribed 
in the fiftyfixth plate of the fame volume. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Ixora; and that Is'warat 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a claflical name. 

14. Carnica'ra: 

Syn. Drumotpala^ Perivyddhai 
VuLG. Cdncrd; Cafbacbampd, 

Linn, Indian Pa vet T a. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this pro* 
vince, both priefts and phyficians, are unable to 

VOL. Ill, G 
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bring me the flower, which Ca'lida'sa men¬ 
tions by the name of Carniedra, and celebrates 
as a jlanie of the woods : the lovely Pavetta^ 
which botanifts have fufficicntly deferibed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cdncrd^ which I 
fliould conclude to be a corruption of the San^ 
ferit word, if a comment on the Amaraedpo had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Cat 'ha-champd; 
which ralfes a doubt, and almoft inclines me to 
believe, that the Carniedra is one of the many 
flowers, which the natives of this country impro¬ 
perly called wild Champacs, 

15. Ma'shandari': 

VuLG. Mafandan' in Bengal; ^d Bajira in 
Hindujldn, 

Linn. American C\hLicA-R?v$\ yet a native 
of Java? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; P>ivi- 
fions pointed, eredt. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form ; border four- 
cleft. 

St AM. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundifh, 
incumbent. 

Pi S T. Gera; above, egged. thread-form, 

coloured, longer than the ftamens. Stigma 
thickilh, gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 
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Flowers rnlnute, bright lilack, or light purple, 
extremely beautiful. Panicles axillary one to 
each leaf, two-forkcJ, very fliort in compa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. BraSh awled, 
oppofite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppofite, petioled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtufely-notcheJ^ bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary with down. Shrub^ 
with flexible branches; growing wild near 
Calcutta : its root has medicinal virtues, and 
cures, they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
majha, whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I dare not pro¬ 
nounce the fpecics to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Gallicarpus, 5 Rltz. FaJ'cic^ 
p. 1. 77. 19. 

16. Sringa'ta: 

Syn. S'ringdtaca. 

VuikO. Singhdra. 

Linn. Floating Trapa. 

I can add nothing to what has been writtfin 
on this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the horns 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that they placed it among their lunar conflella- 
tions, it may certainly claim a place in a ferieS 
of Indian vegetables. 

17. Ghandana: 
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Syn. Gandhafdra^ Malayaja^ Bhadras'ri. 
VuLG. Chandan^ Sandaly Sanders. 

Linn. True S ant alum; more properly San- 
dalum. 

Seed large, globular, fmooth. 

Having received from Colonel FullartoN 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of MidnapuKy I had a 
fanguine hope of being able to defcribc its 
flowers, of which Rumphius could procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a Angular 
difference between LiNNiEus and Burman the 
younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other; but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the Chandan only claims a place in the pre- 
fent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it 
in the moft ancient books of the HinduSy who 
conftantly defcribe the bed fort of it as flourifh- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya. An elegant 
Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verjion 
is literally exad', alludes to the popular belief, 
that the Vinusy or bamhusy as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their 
collifion, and is addrefled, under the allegory of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending fadions: “ De- 
“ light of the world, beloved Chandan a, flay 
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“ no longer in this foreft, which is overfpread 
“ with rigid pernicious Vansas^ whofe hearts 
“ are nnlbund; and who, being themfelves con- 
“ founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will confume 
“ not their own families merely, but this whole 
“ wooil.” The original word durvans'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambu^ 
and a man with a mifchievous offspring. Three 
other fpecies or varieties of Chandan are men¬ 
tioned in the Amaracoffsa^ by the names Taila^ 
parjiica, Gosirff^a^ and Hericbandana: the red 
fandal (of which I can give no defcription) is 
named Cuchandana from its inferior quality, 
Ranjana and RaBa from its colour, and 
farni or Patrdnga from the form of its leaves. 
i8. Cumuda; 

Syn. Cairava, 

VuLG. Ghain-chu. 

Rheede : Tsjeroea Cit Ambel. 11 H. M. t. 29. 
Linn. Menianthes ? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding,permanent; divijions^ awled. 
Cor. One-petaled. Tube^ rather belled ; bor¬ 
der five-parted ; divijions oblong, wavy on the 
margin ; a longitudinal wing or foldlet in the 
middle of each. The mouth and whole inte¬ 
rior part of the corol lhaggy. 
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St AM, Filaments five, a'wled, ere£l j Anthers 
twin, converging j five, alternate, fhorter, 
fterile, 

Pjst. Germ egged, very large in proportion j 
girt at its bafe with five roundifh glands. 
Style very fhort, if any. Stigma headed, 

JPeb. Capfule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, compreffed, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots or points, 

I^EAVEs hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruffet on the other. Flowers 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yellow; 
border white j both of the moft exquifite tex¬ 
ture : Cumuda, or Delight of the Water, feems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick flowers ; 
and among them, according to Van Rheede, 
for the Indian Menianthes ; which this in 
part refembles. The divijions of the corol 
may be called three^-winged : they look as if 
covered with filver froft. 

19, Chitraca; 

fiVN. Pdt'b' in^ Vahni^ and all other names of 
Fine^ 

VuLG, Gliita^ Chiti^ Chitra. 

Linn, Plumbago of Silam 

CaI" Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tufau-,, 
lar, five-fided j rugged, interfperfed with mi- 
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nute pedlcelled glands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets; ere£t, clofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; mouth five-toothed ; 
bafe protuberant with the valves of the nec¬ 
tary. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. ^ube five- 
ang'ed, rather incurved,than the calyx. 
Border five-parted, expanding. Dhijions in- 
verl'e, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

NeBary fivc-valvcd, pointed, minute, including 
the germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, thread-form, inferred 
on the valvelets of the neftary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

pisT. Germ egged, very fmall; at firft, when 
cleared of the nedlary, fmooth ; but alTuming, 
as it fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted, 
flender. 

JPer. None, unlefs we give that name to the 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfcurely five-fided, inclofed 
in a coat. 

Bacemes vifeid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half Iheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire; floral leaves^ fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, joined 
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at the rife of the leaves. Root cauftick j 
whence the name Vahni, and the like. Chi- 
traca means attrabiing the mind; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Plumbago, or Leadioort. 'I'he fpecies here 
defcribed, feems moft to refemble that of Sei- 
lan ; the rojy Plumbago is lefs common here : 
the joints of its ftcms are red ; the brails 
three’d, egged, equal pointed, coloured. 

20. Ca'malata': 

^YN, Surya-cdnti, or Sunjhine, ii. H, M. 
t. 6q. 

VuLG, Cdm-latd, IJhk-pichah. 

Linn. Ipomoea 9uamocUt. 

The plant before us is the moll beautiful of 
its order, both in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers; its elegant blolToms are 
celejiial rofy red, love’s proper hue, and have 
jullly procured It the name of Cdmalatd, or 
Love’s Creeper, from which I Ihould have 
thought ^amoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofc It an American word ; 
Cdmalatd may alfo mean a mythological plant, 
by which all dejires are granted to fuch as inha¬ 
bit the heaven of Indra ; and, if ever flower 
was worthy of paradife, it is our charming Ipo¬ 
moea, Many fpecies of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in our 
Indian provinces, fomc fpreading a purple light 
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over the hedges, fome fnowwhite with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves; but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are undiftinguifhable by the corols and 
Jiigmas; for inftance, the Mundavalli, or Bean-- 
tifiil Climber^ of Rheede (of which I have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burll into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
Linnaeus, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by K(EN1NG ; and it feems a fhade 
between both. The divifions of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below i its corol and fube^ thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half¬ 
incumbent ; the Jiigmas^ two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundifli 
tubercles; the Jlem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the 
very large corol exquifitely white, with greenifh 
ribs, that feem to a£t as mufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe 
and lefs faint than the lily. The clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the fame 
fpecies, with the Mundavalh. 
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21. Cadamba : 

Syn. Nipa^ Priyaca, Haliprtya. 

VuLG. Cadamb, Cadam. 

Linn. Oriental Nauclea. 

To the botanical dercription of this plant I 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute five-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that the leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the moft 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have feen it, and one of the holiefl; 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Ca'lida's alludes to it by the name of 
N'ipai and it may juftly be celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
aggregate flowers, each confifting of a common 
receptacle perfedtly globular and covered uni¬ 
formly with gold-coloured florets,from which the 
white thread-form Jiyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and fingular appearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the fcent of new wine j 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya, or 
beloved by Halin, that is, by the third Ra'ma^ 
who was evidently the Bacchus of India. 

22 . Gandi'ra : 

Syn. Piamajht'bildy Lavana-bbantdea. 
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VuLG. hona-hhant I Ins ‘ Sulntiya. 

Linn. Solanum. Ts it the Fcr/^/cMW-leaved? 

Cal. Perianth oue-ieavcd, ciip-form or belled? 
Obfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, per¬ 
manent. Divijions egged, ere( 3 ;, pointed, very 
villous. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube very fhort. Border 
five-parted. Dhijions oblong, pointed, ex¬ 
panding, villous. 

St AM. Filaments five, moil fliort, in the 
mouth of the tube. Anthers oblong, fur¬ 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

PiST. Germ roundiih, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ftamens. Stig^ 
ma obtufe-headed. 

Per. Berry roundiih, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a receptacle with 

two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundiih, comprelTed, neft- 
ling. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather 
wavy on the margin, delicately fringed with 
down; darker and very foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
fides, mollly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

Stem Ihrubby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm¬ 
ed, Flowers umbel-fafcided. Carols white. 
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Anther^ yellow'. Peduncles and pedicels hoary 
■with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of lavana^ or falt^ which makes it ufeful as a 
manure ; but the fingle word Bhantdcc^ vul¬ 
garly means the Clcrodendrum^ which 

(without being unfortunate') beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma¬ 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Cbalrdca^ 
commonly called Chattdrya or I'untuni, forms 
its wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy 
Solanutn^ which it fews with the filk-cotton of 
the Seven-leaved Bo mb ax, by the help of its 
delicate, but fharp, bill: that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linncan appelUition of Mota- 
ciLLA Sartoria^ properly Sartrix^ but the 
figures of it, that have been publiflied, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty, 

23. Samudraca; 

Syn. Dholafamudra. 

Vir L G. Dhol - famudr . 

Li N N. Aquilicia ; but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel-fhaped, five¬ 
toothed, fliort, the teeth clofely prefling the 
corol; permanent. 

Cob. Petals five, egg-oblong, feflile, greenilh ; 
acute, curved inwards with a fmall angled 
concave appepdage. Nectary tubular, flelhy. 
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five-parted, yellowifli; divifions, egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprclfed like minute bags with 
inverted mouths; enclofing the germ. 

Stam. FUaments five, fmooth and convex ex¬ 
ternally, bent into the top of the nelTary., be¬ 
tween the divifions or fcales, and comprefiing 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the nedlary, fiir- 
rounding the the barbs without, in 

the form of a liar. 

PiST, roundilb. cylindrick. Stigma 

obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundifli, flattened, naveled, lon¬ 
gitudinally furrowed, moflly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-lided, externally convex. 
Cymes moflly three-parted. Stem deeply chan¬ 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alio 
jointed and channeled. Frutlijication burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth a 
petiol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth lliootlng into lobes; above, dark green ; 
below, pale, ribbed with procefTcs from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet long 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe ; many of them rather targotted: 
this new fpecies may be called large-leaved.^ 
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or Aquilicia Sawudraca. The fpecles de- 
fcribed by the younger Burman, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un¬ 
common at Crtjhna-nagar ; where the pea- 
fants call it Cdcajanghd^ or Crow’s foot: if 
they are correct, we have erroneoufly fup- 
pofed the Going of the modern Bengalefe to 
be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus. It 
mull not be omitted, that the Item of the 
Aquilicia Sambucina is alfo channeled, but 
that its fruSiiJication differs in many refpedls 
from the defcriptions of Burman and Lin- 
NAius; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

24. So'mara'ji: 

Syn. Avalguja, Suhalli, Swiaballicd, Cdla- 
meJIj), CrtJI: nap bald, Vdcuchi^ Vdguji, Puti- 
p’ball u 

VuLG. Sdmrdj, Bacuchi. 

Linn. Fetid Vcedekiaj. 

The charaderas in LiNNiEUS, with few varia¬ 
tions. Calyx incurved. Corol very fliaggy 
within. Style two-cleft, pubefcent ; divtjions 
contorted. Stem climbing, fmooth. Leaves 
oppofite, long-petioled ; the lower ones ob¬ 
long, hearted j the higher, egg-oblong ; vein¬ 
ed, with a wavy margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the higheft), crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimfon, with milk- 
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white edges, refembling the Dianthus vul¬ 
garly called Sweet William, but refembling it 
only in form and colours ; alinoft fcentlefs to 
thofe who are very near it, but diffufing to a 
diftance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Cr'ijlma-nagar called this plant 
Somrcij ; but my own fervants, and a family 
of Brahmens from Tribeni, gave that name to 
a very diflerent plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a curfory infpedion, for a 
Prenanthes. 

25 . Sva'ma': 

Syn. Gopi, Sarivd, Anantli, Vtpalafdriva, Gd- 
pd, Gopdlicd, Gopavalli. 

Vu I. G. Sydmd-latd. 

R HEED 11: in Malabar letters, Puppal-vall). 

Cal. Perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, ered, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. Tube, itfelf 
cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers ; throat very vil¬ 
lous. iforc/t'r five-parted ; divijions very 
lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fi'inged, clofed, 
concealing the frudification. 

Stam. if any, very fhort. Anthers, 

five, awled, ered, converging at the top. 

Pi ST. Germ above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt 
with a neSiareous ring. Style threadform, 
rather awled. Stigma fimple. 
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p£R. Capfide orxQ~ct\\Qd\ one-feeded, roundifli# 
hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

Flowers raceme-panicled, greenifli-white, very 
fmall, fcented like thofe of the hawthorn, but 
far fweeter; and thence the Fortuguefe called 
them honey-jiowers. 

Peduncles axillary, ruflet; pedicels many-flow¬ 
ered. Branchlets milky. Leaves oppofite, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends, mofl entire 
veined ; above dark green; below, pale. Sti¬ 
pules linear, axillaiy, adhering. Stem climb¬ 
ing, round, of a ruflet hue, rimmed at the 
infertion of the fhort petiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ca'lida's mentions in his poem of the Seafons^ 
has been feen by me only in a very dry flate j 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules, or berries, which in a microfcope looked 
exa<Sl:ly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en¬ 
graving, was caufed by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent corols : the feeds in 
each burr were numerous and like black fhining 
fand ; for no Angle pericarp could be difengag- 
ed from it, and it is defcribed as one~feeded 
merely from an infpeftion of the difle£ted germ. 
Before 1 had feen the/rwV, I thought the Sydma 
very nearly connedfed with the Shrubby Apo- 
CYNUM, which it refembles in the leaves, and in 
parts of the cor oh 
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Five of the Sanscrit names are ftrung toge¬ 
ther, by the author of the Amaracojh^ in the 
following verfe; 

G^pi syama s'arivd fyadananUtpala farivd : 
and his commentator obferves, that the laft 
name was given to the Sarivd from the refem* 
blance of its flowers to thofe of the Utpala^ 
which I thence conclude to be a Menianthes ; 
efpecially as it is always defcribed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynonytnous 
words are taken from Va chaspati. 

26. A'vigna, or Avinga: 

Syn. Cri/hnapdcap’/ia/a^ Sujhdms, Carafnar* 
daca, 

VuLG. Caronda or Caraundd in two didliona- 
fies; in one, Pdniam^ld. 

Linn, Garissa Carmdas. 

Cal. Perianth tive-cleft, acute, very fmall, 
coloured, perfiftent. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube long- 
ifli i throat fwoin by the inclofed anthers. 
Border five-parted; divijions oblong ; one 
fide of each embracing the next. 

St AM. Filaments five, extremely fhort. An¬ 
thers, oblong, ere£t. 

Pi ST. Germ above, roundifli. Style thread- 
form, fliort, clubbed. Stigma narrower, pu- 
befcent. 

Per. Berry, elliptoidal, two-celled. 

VOL. HI. H 
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Seeds at leaft feven, oval, comprefled, margin¬ 
ed. Flowers milkwhite, jafmin-like. Fruit 
beautiful in form and colour, finely fhaded 
with carmine and white ; agreeably acid. 
Branches two-forked. Leaves oppofite, flrort- 
petioled, elliptick, obtufe, moft entire, fmooth; 
fome /mail leaves roundifli, inverfe-hearted. 
Fhorns axillary, oppofite, expanding \ points^ 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fubtenninal, 
three-flowered ; pedicels^ equal.. The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
fpecies of Carijfa in this province; but they 
melt, fcarce diftinguifhably, into each other. 
The Pandits have always brought me this ele¬ 
gant plant, as the Carcandhu mentioned by Ja ya- 
DE'VA ; but, judging only by the fhape and tafte 
of the fruit, they feem to confound it with the 
Rhamnus Jujuba’, and the confufion is in- 
creafed by the obfeurity of the following paflage 
in their beft vocabulary; 

Carcandhu, vadari, culi\ colam, cuvalaph'inile, 

Saiiviram, vadaram, ghonta -. 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 
only; but fom.e infifl, that the Ghontd is a dif- 
tind plant thus defcribcd in an ancient verfe : 
*• The' ghontd, called alfo gopaphontd, is a tree 

* fliaped like the Vadari, with a very fmall 

* fruit, growing only in forefts.’ 701 'thegho'ntd, 
here known by the name of SehdcuL, my fer- 
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vants brought me a Rh amnus with leaves alter¬ 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and moft beautifully veined j 
floral young leaves crowded, very long, linear; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one 
ftraighi, one curved ; a fmall globular drupe, 
quite black, with a one-celled nut: the flowers 
I never faw perfed:; but it feems the nineteenth 
fpecies of Linnjeus. We have many fpecies 
of Rhaninns in our woods and hedges; fome 
like the Alatemus, polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguilhed by 
various forms and pofitions of the prickles and 
leaves ; but the common Badar) or Baiar, is the 
yujuhe-trec deferibed by Rheede;- and by 
Rum PHI us called Indian Apple-tree. Its Per^ 
Jian name is Condr, by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the Joapy froth procured from its 
leaves; whence it has in Sanferit the epithet 
p'henila, or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Sidr, and to its fruit, that of 
Nabik ; from which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
corrupted. 

27. . Caravi'ra; 

Syn. Pratihdfa, Sataprdfa, Chan data, Haya- 
mdraca. 

liiNN. Np-rtum Oleander, and other fpecies. 
VuLG. Canir, Carblr. 
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A plant fo well known would not have been, 
inferted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayamdraca^ or horfe-killer; which arofe from 
an opinion ftill preferved among the Hindus^ 
that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 
Nerium, can hardly efcape death: moft of the 
fprecies, efpecially their roots, have ftrong medi¬ 
cinal, but probably narcotick, powers. The 
blue-dvinz Nerium grows in woods at a little 
diftance from my garden ; and the Hindu pea- 
fants, who brought it me, called it AV/, or blue-^ 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, avS 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
immemorial. 

28. Se:ptaperna, or feven-leaved: 

Syn. Vifdla-iuach, Sdradt, Vijhama-ch'hada. 
VuLG, Cldbitavafi/j Ch'hdtiydn^Cb^bdtin, Ch'~ 
baton. 

Linn, Eckites. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, fmall, 
villous, permanent; clofing round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube cylin- 
drlck below, prominent above with enclofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Border 
five-parted, fliorter than the tube: divijions 
Inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, reflected, wav¬ 
ed on the margin, Nedtary^ a circular undi- 
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vided coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a fhort ere£t villous edge. 

St AM. Filaments five, cylindrick, very fhort, 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a ftar, vifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

PrsT. Germ above roundilh-egged, very vil¬ 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Pe ,r . Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 
Seeds numerous, oblong, compreffed with filky 
pappus pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitifh tubercles. Leaves moftly feven- 
cd in verticils at fhort diftances, very foft, oblong 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fomc obtufe, fome 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, finooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ftrong protu¬ 
berant nerve continually diminifhing and evanef- 
cent at the apex. Stipules above, ered, acute, 
fet in a coronet round the Hem; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwcrlng to the definition of fronds. 
Flowers rather fmall, greenifli white, with a 
v^ry particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedicellcd umbel-wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered; higheft 
verticils fimilar to thofe heads, more crowded. 
Pree very large, when full-grown ; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Pain of Van Riikepi: (which has 
more of the Ncrium than of the ‘Taberncemon- 
tana') that I fufpcdl tlic genus and fpecies to be 
the fame, with fome little variety; that author 
fays, that the Brahmens call it SantenUy but his 
Nagarl letters make it Savdnu, and neither of 
the tw’o words is to be found in Sanfcrit, With 
all due refpeifl for Plumikr and Burman, I 
fhould call this plant Nerium Sepiaparna : it is 
the Pule of Rump hi us, wdio enumerates its 
various ufes at great length and with great 
eonfidcnce. 

29. Arca: 

Sym. Vafuca, yf/p’^hota^ Gonarupa^ Viciranay 
Manddra, ylrcaperna ; and any name of the 
Sun. 

VuLG. Ac and, A'nc. 

Linn. Giganlick Asclepias. 

Nedlories with two-glandcd, comprelTed, folds, 
inftead of aicled hornkls at the fummit; fpi- 
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rally eared at the bafe. Filaments twifted in 
the folds of the nedtaries. ylnthers ' flat, 
fmooth. rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas ex¬ 
panded. Flowers terminal and axillary um- 
bel-lafcicled; amethyft-coloured with feme 
darker fhades of purple on the petals and 
nedaries; the ftarred corpufclc, bright yel¬ 
low. Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely ftem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary 
beneath with foft down; fctiols very fhort, 
concave and bearded above ; with a thickifh 
conical f.ipuk. The whole plant filled with 
cau'ick milk. A variety of this fpecies has 
exquifitely delicate milkwhite flowers; it is 
named Alarca or Pratdpajh^ and highly ef- 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padnuirca, which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmall crimfon corols: the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the ncidary. 
o. Pjchula: 

YN. y’hdvaca. 

VuLG. y'hau. 

Kokn. Tamahix? 

Flowers very fmall, whitifh, with a light purple 
tinge, crowded on a number of fpikes, which 
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form all together a moft elegant panicle. 
Stem generally bent, often ftraight, and ufed 
anciently for arrows by the Perjians, who 
call the plant Gaz: the celebrated fhaft of 
Isfendiya'r was formed of it, as I learned 
from Bahmen, who firft Ihowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges^ but afferted, that it was 
common in Per/ia. The are extremely 

minute, fefTile, mollly imbricated. Calyx and 
carol as defcribed by Linn^us; five fila¬ 
ments confiderably longer than the petal ; 
anthers lobcd, furrowed j germ very fmall ; 
jiyle^ fcarce any ; Jhgtr.as three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap¬ 
pearance of this plant in flow-er during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interv.'Oven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defeription is, I hope, 
very exadl; 

31. Dugduica': or Milkplanf) 

Syn. Cjlmavt^ Dugdhica. 

VuLG. Kyh'ui^ Dudbi, Dudh-lata. 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, five-parted; rt'/xv/iowj'awled, 
acute, coloured, expanding. 

Cor. One-petaled, falvcr-form, fiarlike; divl- 
Jions five, egged, pointed, fringed. 

Nedlary double, on, a five-cleft bafe, gibbous 
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between the clefts, protnuled, and pointed 
above, furrounded with a bright green villous 
rim: exterior live-parted; dkijior/s egged, 
converging, attenuated into daggers; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, 
which is two-parted and wrinkled within. 
Interior^ a live-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, iurrounding the frndilication. 
Stam. Fihimcnts fcarce any. xlnthers five, 
roundilh, very minute, fet round the fummit 
Cl the lopped corpufcle. 

PiST. Germs two, egged, pointed, ereft, inters 
rially flat. Styles none, unlcfs you fo call the 
foints of the germs. Stigma, none but the 
interior netlnry, unlefs you confuler that as a 
common Jiigmn. 

Per. Follicles two, oblong; in fome, pointed; 
in others, obtule; inflated, one-valved ; each 
containing a one winged receptacle. 

Sej:us numerous, roundifli, comprelTed, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two- 
flowered, often with three, fometimes with five, 
flowers. Calyx reddilh. Corol white, elegantly 
marked with purple veins; fringe, white, thick; 
anthers, black. Leases linear-awded, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one ftrong nerve; Jik 
pules, very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
twining; the whole plant abounding with milk. 
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32. La'ngali'; 

Syn. Saracf'i^ Toyapippalt, Saculddan), 

VvLG, Cdfic/jrd^ Jjholdngolyd. 

R H E E D E; Chcru-vallel ? 

Linn, Nam a of Silar?. 

Cal. Verianth one-leaved, five-parted, vil¬ 
lous; divifions^ lanced, pointed, long, per¬ 
manent. 

Cor. Onc-pctalcd, nearly wheeled. Tide \ery 
flrort. Border five-parted. iJiviJions egged. 

Stam. five, avvlcd, ciipanding; from 

the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
b^fes convergent above. Anthers large, ar¬ 
rowed. 

Pist. Germ above, egg-oblong, two-cleft. 
Styles two, azure, funnel-form, diverging al- 
inoll; horizontally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. CapJ'uk many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep¬ 
ing. Leaves alternate, fliort-pctioled, moll 
entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutilh. Pr- 
duncles moftly axillary, fometimes terminal, 
villous, often many-llowered, rarely fubum- 
belled, three-rayed, with involucres general 
gnd partial. Carols bright-blue, or violet; 
Stamens white. I’he plant is aquatick ; and 
by no means peculiar to SUan: 1 have great 
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reafon, however, to doubt whether it be the 
Lang ui of the Amaracojh^ which is certainly 
the C cine bra of Bengal', for though it was 
fiift l)roiight to me by that name, yet my 
gaidcaer infifls, that Canebra is a very differ¬ 
ent plant, which, on examination, appears 
to be the yjj'cendwg JossiEUAof Linnjeus, 
with 'eaves inverfe-egged, Jmooth, and pedun¬ 
cles Jhorter: its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purplirti, buoys, wliite, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ fits a neSiary, compofed 
of five fliaggy bodies arched like horfe fhoes, 
wfith external honey-bearing cavities. 

33. Uma': 

Syn. Atasi, CJlnmd. 

Vuj.G. Mqfiind. 

Linn, Mojl common Li num. 

Cal, Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, 
acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat refleQed at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, flriated, 
wavy, reflex, imbricated. 

St AM. Anthers light-blue, converging, no ru¬ 
diments of filaments. 

Fist. Germ large. Style pale-blue. Stigma 
fimp'le. 

Per, Capfule pointed. Furrowed, 

Poot Ample. 
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Stem, Herbaceous, low, ered, furrowed, knotty^ 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, threenerved, alternate croflwlfe, 
feflile, fmooth, obtufe, refledled, ftipuled, 
glanded? 

Stipules linear. Q_a minute gland at the bafe. 

34, Mu'rva^: 

SyN. Dh't, Madhurafd, Mdratd, Lejant, Sur- 
vdf Pdadhiilicd, Madhus’7~eniy Gdcarniy Pilu~ 
parni ; 

VuLG. Muraghy Miirabara, Murgdbt. 

Linn. Hyacinthoidy Ale this. 

Cal. None. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. 
*Lube fhort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix-parted. Divijions lanced; three quite re- 
fledcd in a cjrcle ; three alternate, deflected, 
pointed. 

Scam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
corol, diverging, inferted in the bafe of the 
divifions. /hithers oblong, incumbent. 

Pi ST. Germ inverfc-egged, obfcurely thrce- 
fided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
on the flattilh top. Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the flamcns. Stigma clubbed. 

Pertcaup and Seeds not yet infpeded. 

Hoot fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, flieathed 
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wit]! leaves, imbricated from the root; a few 
Iheaths above, ftraggling. Leaves flefhy, 
channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer; moftly 
arched; variegated with tranfverfe undulat¬ 
ing bands of a dark green hue approaching 
to black. Raceme ere£t, very long; Flowers^ 
from three to feven in each fafcicle, on very 
Ihort petiols. BraBs linear, minute, Corolsy 
pale, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, 
refembling that of the Peruvian Helio¬ 
trope; fome of the Sanferit names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers; but 
the nedareous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftimft: in one copy of the 
Amarac^fia we read Dhaniihsrhh among the 
fynonyma; and if that word, which means 
a feries of bows^ be correct, it muft allude 
either to the arched leaves or to the refeBed 
divifions of the corol. This Aletris ap¬ 
pears to be a night-flower ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with frcfli blofibms, 
which fall before funrife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaftick thread, 
called Maurv'i, of which they made bowftrings, 
and which, for that reafon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the facrificial zone of the mili-^ 
tary dafs, 
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35. Taruni: 

Syn. Sahdy CumdrL 

Vu L G. Ghrtla-cnmdrL 

Linn. Tivo-ranked Ai.ok, A PerfoUata, P ? 

Flowers raccmed, pendulous, I’ubcylindrick, ra¬ 
ther incurved. Bracls^ one to each peduncle, 
awlcd, concave, deciduous, pale, with three 
dark flj;ipcs. fix-parted; three exfersial 

dixtfiojis, orange-fcarlet ; internal^ yellow, keel¬ 
ed, more flefliy, and more highly coloured in 
the middle. Filu’ncnts with a double curva¬ 
ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fimple. 
Leaves awlcd, two-ranked; the loweft, ex¬ 
panding ; fea-green, very flelhy; externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns; varie¬ 
gated on both fides with white fpots. Van 
Rh EitDE exhibits the true Ai.oe by the name 
of Cumdr) ; but the fpecimen, brought me by 
a native gardener, feemed a variety of the 
two-ranked, though mcUIng into the fpecies, 
wl'vich i.nmrdlatcly precedes it in LinnAsUS. 

36. Bacula; 

Syn. Cefdra. 

Vt/l. G. Mill far i or Mfdnfrl, 

Linn. Mi mu sops V.lervu 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved ; kojiets egged, 
acute, permanent; four interior, fimple; four 
exterior, leathery. 

Cor. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding; as. 
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long as the calyx. NeSlary eight-leaved; 
leaflets lanced, converging round the ftamea 
and piftil. 

Stam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
awled, very fhort, hairy. Anthers ^ oblong, 
ered;. 

Pi ST. Germ above, roundifli, villous. Style 
cyllndrick. Stigma ohtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed; bright orange- 
fcarlet. 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, flattifl'i and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in 
an apartment: fince it mull require the ima¬ 
gination of a Burman to difcover in them a 
refemblance to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called B acula, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Furdnas^ and even placed among the 
flowers of the Hindu paradife. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, petioled, egg-oblong pointed, fmooth. 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafure-grounds. 

3y. As'o'ca: 

Syn. Fanjula. 

Cal. Perianth two-leaved, clofely e'ni'bracing 
the tube. 
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Cor. Onc-petaled. Tube long; cylindrick, 
fubincurved ; mouth encircled with a nedla- 
reous rim. Border four-parted, divifionSf 
roundifh. 

Stam. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferted 
on the rim of the tube. Jlnthers kidney- 
fhaped. 

Pi ST. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style fhort, 
downy. Stigma bent, fimplc. 

Per. Legume long, comprefTed at firft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds ; incurv¬ 
ed, ftrongly veined and margined, fharp- 
pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many- 
flraped, feme oblong-roundifli, fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney fliaped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leaves egg-oblong-lanced, oppofite, moRly five- 
paired, nerved ; long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The nuviher of ilamens varies confiderably in 
the fame plant: they are from fix or feven to 
eight or nine ; but the regular number feema 
eighty one in the interftices of the corol, and one 
before the centre of each divifion. Mofi. of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and 
fome only mark its place, but many are perfedf; 
and Van Rheede fpeaks of eight as the con- 
fiant number : in faft no part of the plant is 
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conftant. Flohers fafcicled, fragrant juft after 
funfet and before funrife, when they are frefh 
with evening and morning dew ; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orange-fcarlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of Ihades 
according to the age of each bloflbm, that opens 
in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an j 4 fdca-\xtQ in full 
bloom: it is about as high as an ordinary Cher¬ 
ry-tree. A Brahmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the Jjjdca is a creeper; and Jayade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble: the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per¬ 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aivaTa ; 

S VN. yanalil). S'aivala. 

VuLG. Si mary Sydldy Pdtafydlay Sihdld, 

Linn, Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spathe one-leaved, many-flow¬ 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the 
top; each divifion end-nicked. Proper Pe^ 
riantb three-parted ; divijionsy awled. 

Cob. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
flelhy. 

St AM. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. 

Anthers ere£t, oblong, furrowed. 

.PiST. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always 
VOL, III. I 
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three, fliort, awled, expanding, Stigma: 
three, fimple. 

Per. Capfule very long, fmooth, awled, onc- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spat he. 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifcid 
mucus. 

Flowerets from fix to fourteen, fmall. Scape 
compreffed, very narrow, flefliy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, tliread-form, crimfon 
above ; proper perianth^ ruflet; petals^ white; 
anthers^ deep yellow. Leaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
Root fmall, fibrous. It flourifhes in the ponds 
at Cripma-nagar: the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Vallif-^ 
ncria, I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have fecn a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
Ilamens in one bloflbm out of more than a 
hundred, which I carefully examined. 

39. Pu'ticaraja: 

Syn. Pracirya^ Putica^ Calimdraca. 

Vu L G. Ndtdcaranja. 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a fingular 
manner: on feveral plants, with the oblong 
leaflets and doable prickles of the Bonduccella^ I 
could fee only male flowers, as RheeI/K has 
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defcribed them j they were yellow, with an 

aromatick fragrance. Others, with fimilar leaves 

and prickles^ were clearly polygamous, and the 

flowers had the following charafter: 

Male. 

C AL. Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy; 
Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi- 
fions. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch¬ 
ed at the top j four equal, ereft, the fifth, 
depreffed. 

St AM. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An- 
tbers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx, Carol, and Stamens, as before. 

PiST. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 

Per. and Seeds well defcribed by Linnjeus. 

Flowers yellow ; the depreffed petal variegated 
with red fpecks, BraSts three-fold, roundifh, 
pointed. Spikes, fet with floral leaflets, lanc¬ 
ed, four-fold, reflefted. 

40. Sobha'njana: 

Syn. Sigru, Ficjlma, Gattdhaca, A'cjhiva, 
Mochaca, 

Yu LG. Sajjana, Moranga. 
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Linn. Guilandina Moringa. 

Gal. Perianth one-leaved. Tube fliort, un¬ 
equal, gibbous. Border bve-parted. Divi- 
fions oblong-lanced, fubequal ; firft deflected, 
then revolute ; coloured below, white above. 

Cor. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, re- 
lembling a hoat-forni flower. 

Wing-Wkt, two^ inverie-egged, clawed, expand¬ 
ing. 

Awning-Yike, two, inverfe-egged, eredt j clmvs, 
fliortcr. 

/veW-like, one, oblong, concave ; enclofing the 
frudification; beyond it, fpatuledj longer 
than the m»z^-petals, 

Stam. five, fertile; three, bent over 

the piftil; two fliorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufe, incumbent. Five fterile 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
fhorter; their bafes villous. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
it a nedar-bearing gland. Styh\ fhorter than 
the ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 
above. Stigma, fimple. 

Per. Legwne very long, flender, wreathed, 
pointed, three-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-celled. 

Seeds many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree 
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light and beautiful, rich with clufterlng flow¬ 
ers. S(cm exuJifig a. rtd Leaves mofWy 

thrice-feathcred with an odd one; leaflets 
foine inverfe-egged, fome egged, fome oval, 
ininutely end-nicked. Lac erne-panicles luoftly 
axillary. In perfedl flowers the whole calyx 
is quite defleded, counterfeiting five petals; 
■whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
cord. Cijro/r delicately odorous; milk-white, 
hut the two central ere£l petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radifli, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
fom.s are drefled in carts. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftameiis and a piftil were invariably per- 
fecl; indeeJ, it is poffible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
mahs liave ten perfect ftamens with piftils 
abortive; but no fuch flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a moil diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Mfdhij Si'gru, that is Honey-*S’/^r«; a word 
intended to be exprelTed on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its vulgar name is 
or Rati a Jajjana, becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of a redder hue. 

Linnjeus refers to Mrs. Blackwele, who 
reprefeats this plant, by the name of BalanUs 
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Myrepftca, as the celebrated Ben^ properly Ban 

of the Arabian phyficians and poets. 

41. Co'vida'ra: 

Syn. Cdnchannra^ Chaniarica^ Cuddala, Yu- 
gapatra. 

VuLO. Cachndr^ RaBa cdnchan. 

tiiNN. Variegated Vifi. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy; one more dillant, more beautiful, 
ftriated. 

Stam. Filaments ten, unequally connedfed at 
the bafe; five, fhorter. Anthers, double, in¬ 
cumbent. 

PisT. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma fimple, afeending. 

Per. Legume flattifh, long, pointed, mofily 
five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefTcd, wrinkled, 
roundifh, 

P.EAVES rather hearted, two-lobed; fome with 
rounded, fome with pointed, lobes. Flowers 
chiefly purplifh and rofe-coloured, fragrant; 
the fweet and beautiful buds are eaten by the 
natives in their favory mclfes. We have 
feen many fpecies and varieties of this charm- 
ing plant: one had racemed flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, exquifite\y 
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'wliite, with a rofc-coloured ftripe from the 
bale of each to its centre; anthers^ four only, 
fertile; fix, much fhorter, fterile; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very fhort, bar¬ 
ren ; another had light purple corols, with no 
more than five filaments, three longer, co¬ 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nepal ; with flowers racemed, cream-colour¬ 
ed ; Jlyh\ pink; germ^ villous; Jlamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more; Jlem^ 
clovvny, four-furrowed, often fpirally. Ten¬ 
drils oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves 
two-lobed, extremely large: it is a ftout 
climber up the higheft Arundo Fenu. The 
Sanfcrit name Mandara is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firfl: volume of Van 
Rheede. 

42. Capitt’ha: 

SvN. Grahin^ Dadhitdha, Manmat'ba^ Dad- 
hip' hala^ Pujhpap'halay Dantas'adha, 

V ir L G. Cat' h-bil. 

Koen. Crateva^Valanga, 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; 

divifions expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, refleded. 

St am. Filaments ten, very fliort, with a fmall 
gland between each pair, awled, furrowed. 
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Anthers^ thick, five times as long as the fila¬ 
ments ; furrowed, coloured, ere 61 -expanding. 

PisT. Germ roiindifh, girt with a downy coro¬ 
net. Style cylindrick, Ihort. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
warted, externally, netted within; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundifh, flat, wmolly, neftling in 
five parcels, aflixcd by long threads to the 
branchy receptacles. 

Flowers axillary, moftly tow^ard the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Divifions of the 
Perianth^ with pink tips; petals, pale; an-~ 
thers^ crimfon, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma¬ 
turity; w'hen ripe, filled with dark brown 
pulp agreeably fubacld. jointedly fea¬ 

thered with an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or 
nine ; fmall, glofly, very dark on one fide, in- 
verfe-hearted, obtufely-notched, dotted round 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very firongly 
flavoured and feented like anife. Thorns 
long, fharp, folitary, afeending, nearly crofs- 
armed, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we have young trees 
fbrty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandetl there 
is a full-grown Capitdha equal in fize to the 
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true Bilva, from its fancied refemblance to 
\vhich the vulgar name has been taken: when 
the trees, flourilh, die air around them breathes 
tlie odour of anife both from the leaves and 
the blolToms; and I cannot help mentioning 
a fingular fa£l, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a fingle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both perfect 
germs, and anthers vijibly jertile, while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with pollen^ 
but fcarce any Jlylcs, and germs to all appear¬ 
ance abortive, 

43. CIuve'raca: 

Syn. Tunna, Tuni, Cach'ha, Cdntalaca, Cunt, 
Nandivricpa. 

VuuG. Tuni,Tun', abfurdly, Vildyati Nim, 

Linn. Between Cedrela and Swietenia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous; divijions roundifli, concave, vil¬ 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe* 
egged, obtufe, concave, eredk, white with a 
greenilh tint, three exterior lapping over the 
others. Ihort, five-parted; d^vi- 

Jions roundilh, orange-fcarlet, bright and con- 
c:avc at the infertion of the ftamens, rather 
flow ny. 

^TAM. Filaments fivej inferted oi> the divi- 
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Jions of the nectary, awled, fomewhat con¬ 
verging, nearly as long as the ftyle. Antloers 
doubled, fome three-parted, curved, incum¬ 
bent. 

Pi ST. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style 
awled, eredb, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma^ broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir¬ 
cular, ftarred. 

Per. Capfule egged, fivc-celled, woody, gap¬ 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

Leaves feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one ; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles^ gibbous at 
their infertion, channelled on one fide, con¬ 
vex and fmooth on the other. Stipules thick, 
fhort, roundifh; kajlets oh\on^~lanced, point¬ 
ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pani¬ 
cles large, diffufe, confifling of compound 
racemes. NeSlaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. Wood light, in colour like Mahagoiii, 

44. Ni CHULA: 

Syn. Afnbuja, Ijjala. 

VuLG. . Hijala, Bad'ia, ’Jyuli. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, flefliy, 
downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 
divifions eredl, pointed. 

Cor. Five-petaled; egged, fliort-polnt- 

cd, revoiutc, dowmy within and without. 

.Si am, pilaments ten, five moflly fliorter ; in- 
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ferted in the bell of the calyx; awled, villous. 
Jinthers ere 61 , oblong, furrowed. 

PjsT. Germ egg-oblong, very villous. Style 
thread-form, curved. Stigma headed, with 
five obtufe corners. 

Per. fubglobular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 
the other. 

Leavci feathered; pairs^ from five to nine; leaf¬ 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Coral darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading. 

45. Atimucta: 

S V N . Viindraca^ Vdfanti^ Mddhavilatd. 

Vu L G. Mddhavilatd. 

T.inn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheede: Deuenda. 6 . H. M. tab, 59. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, per¬ 
manent ; divifons, coloured, oblong-oval, ob¬ 
tufe; between two of them, a rigid gloffy 
honey-bearing tubercle^ hearted, acute. 

Cor. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corol: 
wings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in¬ 
volving the neblary, and retaining the honey. 

Owning, large concave, more beautifully colour¬ 
ed. Keel, two petals, lefs than the wings, 
but fmiilar. All live, roundifli, elegantly 
fringed, with refleded margins, and fhort 
oblong claws. 
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Stem. Filaments ten; one, longer. Anthers 
oblong, thickiib, furrowed. 

Pisr. Germs two, or three, coalefced. Style 
one, thread form, incurved, fhorter than the 
longeft filament. Stigma^ fimple. 

Per. Capjiiles two or three, moftly two, coa¬ 
lefced back to back; each keeled, and extend¬ 
ed into three oblong membranous u'ings^ the 
lateral ihorter than the central. 

Seeds roundlfli, folitary. 

Racemes axillary, Flowers delicately fragrant; 
w'hite, with a fliade of pink; the large petal, 
fupported by the nediarcous tubercle, diaded 
internally with bright yellow and jiale red. 
Bracls linear; JVings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones ruiret. Leaves oppofite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Petsols Ihort. Stipules li¬ 
near, foft, three or four to each petiol. Two 
glands at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale 
browm, ringed at the infection of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Sacon tala, 
wdiich {he very juftly called the Delight of the 
Woods; for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the praifes, which 
Ca'lida's and Jayade'va beftow on them; 
it is a glgantick and luxuriant climber; but, 
when it meets with nothing'to grafp, it alfumcs 
the form of a fturdy tree, the higheft bfanthes 
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of which difplay, however. In the air their na¬ 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. The 
two names Vdfanti and Madbav'i indicate a 
•uernal flower; but T have feen an Atmu6ia 
rich both in blolToms and fruit on the firft of 
'Januaf 

46. A'mra'taca: 

Syn, Pit:ana, Capitana. 

VuLG. Amda, pronounced Amrci^ or Amhu 
Linn. Spondias Myrobalant^. ora ncwfpecies. 

The niitural characler as in LiNN.iEus. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one; leajlets 
molUy five-paired, cgg-oblong, pointed, mar¬ 
gined, veined, nerved; common petiol, fmooth, 
gibbous at the bale. Flou'crs raccme-panicled, 
yellowilh white. Fruit agreeably acid; thence 
ufecl in cookery. Van Rheede calls it Am- 
badh or Ambalam ; and, as he deferibes it with 
Jive or Jix fiyles, it is wonderful, that Hile 
Ihould .have fuppofed it a Chryfobalanus. 

47. He'mas.a'gARA ; ox Sea oj'Gold. 

V u ;l g, llimjdgar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; divifions acute. 

CoR. Onc-petaled: four-angled, larger 

at the bale ; border four-parted ; divifions^ 
egged, acute. Nedlary^ one minute concave 
fcale at the bafe of each germ. 

St AM. eight, adhering to the tube; 
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four^ juft emerging from its mouth; four^ 
alternate, fhorter. Anthers eredl, fmall, fur¬ 
rowed. 

PiST. Germs four, conical. Styles, one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas fimple. 

Per. Capjules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
one-valved, burfting longitudinally within. 
Seeds numerous, minute. 

Panicles terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant flowers for many 
months annually in Bengal: in one bloflbm 
out of many, the numbers were ten and Jive 
but the filaments alternately long and fhort. 

48. Madhu'ca; 

Syn. GurapuJJjpa, Madhudruma, VdnaprajTha, 
MadhuJljt’lula, Mad'en. 

V'^ULG. Maltycila, Mabuyd, Mahwd, 

Linn. Longleaved Bassia. 

49. Gahla'ra:* 

Syn. Saugandhica, or Sweet-feented. 

VvLG. Sundhi-hdld, or Sundhi~hdld~ndlu 
Linn. Nymphaja Lotos, 

* According to the faeved Grammar, this word was writ¬ 
ten Cahthara, and pronounced as Callara would be in ancienl 
Britifh. When the flowers are red, the plant is Called Hal 
laca and liatle Jaudhaca. 
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Cahx as in the genus. 

CoK. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior feries green without, imi¬ 
tating an interior calyx. 

St AM. Filaments more than forty; below flat, 

broad; above narrow, channelled within, 
finocth without; the outer feries eredl, the 
Innei fomewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
ereeft; feme coloured like the petals. 

Pis r. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top; 
with many (often feventcen) furrows exter¬ 
nally, between which arife as many procefles, 
converging toward the Jligma: the dilk, mark¬ 
ed vtith as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the con- 
verging procefles. Stigma roundilh, rather 
comprefl'cd, feflile in the center of the difk, 
permane'it. 

Per. Bcrry^ In the form of the germ expand¬ 
ed, with lixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundilh. Floiv- 
beautifully azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloured, but with a delicate feent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fubtargeted, hearted, deep¬ 
ly fcollop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
Fetish very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called StUiica; a name applied by 
Rheedb to the whole plant, through the word 
Camala^ which belongs to another Linncean 
fpecies of Nymphcea^ be clearly engraved on 
his plate in Ndgari letters* There is a va¬ 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purplifli on 
both fides; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
fiat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments; the petals are more than fifteen, 
lefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
J^ilufer^ which in Sanferit has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, Nalma, Aravmda, 
Mahotpala^ Camala^ Cufejhaya^ Sahafrapatrn^ Sd- 
rafa, Panchuha^ Pmmrafa, Sarasiruha, Rdjiva, 
Vis aprajuna^ PitJljcard^ Anibboruha^ Satapatra. 
The new-blown flow'crs of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a mofl agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, I 
am told, is a native of Cafnmir and Perfia, 

50. Champaca : 

Syn. Chdmpcya^ llcmapiijldpaca, 

VuLG. Champac, Chanipd. 

Linn. Michelia. 

The delineation of this charming and ccle- 
brated plant, exhibited by Van Rheede, is 
very correct, but rather on too large a fcale: 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
charaSlrr given by Linnaeus; but, from ail 
attentive examination <Jf his two fpecies^ I fuf- 
pccl them to be ’varieties only, and am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different ways 
of cxprefling the fame word. The ftrong aro- 
matlck feent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought, offenfive to the bees, who are never 
feen on its blofloms; but their elegant appear¬ 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 
mentioned by Rump hi us ; and both fads have 
fupplied the Sanferit poets with elegant allu- 
fioris. Of the wild Chatnpac^ the leaves are 
lanced or lance-oblong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx^ green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
ftantly fix, creanr-colourcd, fiefliy, concave, with 
little feent; the three exterior^ inverfe-egged; 
the three interior^ more narrow, fhorter pointed, 
converging ; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated gersns^ and 
with them forming a cone; Khc Jligmas^ minute, 
jagged. 

Roth Mr. Marsden and Rumphius men¬ 
tion the blue Champac as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and "Java ; but I fhould 
have fufpeded, that they meant the Kzemp- 
FERiA Bhuchampac^ if the Hutch naturalift had 
not afferted, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a trre refcmbling the Champaca with yellow 
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bloflfoms: he probably never had feen it; and 
the Brahmens of this province infift, that it 
flowers only in paradife 
51. DeVada'ru : 

S Y V. Sacrapddapa^ Pdribhadraca ; Bhadraddru^ 
Duheilima, Pitaddru^ Ddru^ Putiedfifha. 


VULG. 

Hdvaddr, 

Linn. 

Mojl lofty Unona, 

C2. Parna'sa; 

Syn. 

Tulasi^ Cat"hlnj&ra^ CuPhiraca^ Vrindd. 

VuLG. 

ftulosi^ Tulf, 

Linn. 

Holy OcYMUM? 


The Natural Charadler as in Linn-®us. 

See 10 H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited 
no delineation of a ihrub fo highly venerated by 
the Hindus^ who have given one of its names to 
a /acred grove of their Parna/us on the banks 
of the Tamund: he deferibes it, however, in 
general terms, as refembling another of his 
Tolajps (for fo be writes the word, though 7 u- 
lasi be clearly intended by his Ndgart letters); 
and adds, that it is the only fpedes reputed hol)\ 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu. I fhould, 
confequentiy, have taken it for the Holy OcY- 
NUM of Linnjeos, if its odour, of which that 
fpecies is faid to be nearly deftitute, had not 
been very aromatick and grateful; but it is more 
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probably a variety of that fpccies, than of the 
Smail-jiowered^ which refembles It a little in 
fragrance: whatever be Its Linnaan appellation, 
if it have any, the following are the only re¬ 
marks that I have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch- 
lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo- 
fite, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely law- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petiols dark purple, downy. Racemes termi¬ 
nal ; Flowers verticilled threefold, or fivefold, 
crofs-armed; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
hr acts fc/Tile, roundifh, concave, reflected. 
Calyx^ with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. Coro/bluilh purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purplilh hue ap¬ 
proaching to blacky and thence perhaps, like 
the large black bee of this country, it is held 
facred to Crishna; though a fable, perfe£tly 
Ovidian^ be told in the Purdnas concerning 
the mctamorphofis of the nymph Tulasi, 
who was beloved by the paftoral God, into 
the (hrub, which has fince borne her name: 
it may not be improper to add, that the White 
OcvMUM is in Sanferit called Arjaca, 

53. Pa tali: 

Syn. Pat ala ^ Amoghd^ Cdchaji'hdli, P'hale- 

K 2 
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ruha^ Cr'fjlmavrinta^ CiivhacJJn, Some read 
Mogha and CaldJl'/iaHt 

\ ULG. T* dr aid. Par alt, Pdrtil. 

Linn. Bignonia. Chrlonouics ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, wi¬ 
thering, ob'curely five-angled from the points 
of the divifions, five-parted ; divijions, rotind- 
illi, pointed, the two loweft moil diftant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. Tube very Ihort; 
throat, obloug-bcllcd, gibbous. Border five- 
parted; the tueo .higher divifions refledled, 
each minutely toothed; convex externally; 
the three loiver divifions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofing the throat. Nectary, a promi¬ 
nent rim, furrounding the germ, obfeurely 
five-parted. 

Si am. Filaments four or Jhc, incurved, in- 
lertcd below the upper divillon of the border, 
Ihorter than the corol, witli the rudiment of a 
fifth or Jlxth, between two Ihorter than the 
reft. Anthers, tw'O-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

Pi ST. Ger/« oblong-conical. thread-form, 

as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. Capjule one-celled, two-valved, twelve 
inches long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted, diminiihing at both ends, dotted 
Avith alhy fpccks, here and there flightly pro¬ 
minent, ftriated; two ftripes broader, very 
dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Rec. a I'eries of hard, broadifli, woody rings, 
clolely flrung on two wiry central threads. 

Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average, 
thrce-angled, inferted by one angle in cavi¬ 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely preffed by parallel ribs 
in the four fidcs of the capfule; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpellucid 
membranes, imbricated along the fides of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large, ^tem fcabrous. 

Branchlets crofs-armed, ycllowifh green, fpeckled 
with fmall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one; two or three paired, 
petiolcd. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
mofl: entire, downy on both fidcs, veined ; 
older leaflets roughifh, margined, netted and 
paler below, daggered. Petiols tubercled, gib¬ 
bous at the bafe; of the paired leaflets, very 
ihort; of the odd one, longer. Stipules^ 
linear. Flowers panlcled ; pedicels oppofite, 
moflly three-flowered; an odd flower fub- 
fe.flile between the two terminal pedicels. Cc- 
rol externally, light purple above, brownifli 
purple below, hairy at its convexity; inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, amethyftine above; 
exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'made va, or the God 
of Love. The whole plant, except the root 
and jiem^ very downy and vifcid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a Jilique^ fince the feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures; but 
their wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named Pterofpermon: 
they are very hard, but enclofe a white fweet 
kernel; and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infeds. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, I fufpeded it to be the 
Bignonia Chelonoides^ which Van Rheede 
calls Pddri\ and 1 conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of Pdtali: but the 
pericarp of the true Pdtali, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri, that 
we can hardly confider them as varieties of 
the fame fpecies; although the fpecifick cha¬ 
racter exhibited in the Supplement to Lin- 
VMUS, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Pdtali bloffoms early in the fpring, be¬ 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. Go'cant'aca: ■ 
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Syn. PalancaJhA^ IcJJjugandhd, S'wadanjhi'rd, 
Swaducandaca, Gdcjhuraca, Vanas'rnigata, 

VuLG. GocJIoura, Gokyura^ Culp\. 

Rheede : Idahel Cbuilt . 

Linn. Long-leaved Barleria ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed; two 
undeKy and two lateral, fhorter, fubequal, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. Tube flattifh, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip 
ered, two-parted, refleded at the fides, con¬ 
cave in the middle, enclofing the fruftifica- 
tion. Under lip three-parted, refleded, with 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Divi/ionty inverfe- 
hearted. 

Stam. Filamnts four, inferted in the mouth 
of the tube; conneded at their bafe, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round the 
piftil; each pair united below, confifting of a 
long and a Jbort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

PisT. Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent fcedlets, fitting on a glandular pe¬ 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
fiamens, incurved above them. Stigma fim- 
ple. 

Per. 

Flowers verticilled ; Carols blue, or bright vlo- 
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let; center of the under lip yellow. V’.rtkils^ 
each furrounded by fix thorns^ very long, di¬ 
verging, coloured above; under which are 
the leaves^ alike verticilled, lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefeent, interfperfed with briftles. 
Stan jointed, flattifli, hairy, reddilh ; furrow¬ 
ed on both Tides; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils; furrows alternate. 

55. Sindhuca: 

Syn. Sindhuvdra, Indrafurifa^ Nirvandi, In- 
drdnica. 

Vui,G. Nisindd. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex; or Negundof 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, perma¬ 
nent ; tooth lets acute, fubequal. 

CoR. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel- 
fhaped, internally villous; border two-lipped; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co¬ 
loured ; under lip four-cleft; divifions, acute, 
fimilar. 

St am. Filaments fonttwo fhorter, adhering 
to the Fube^ villous at the bafe. Anthers half- 
mooned. 

Pi ST. Gi’rw globular; thread-form; Stig¬ 
ma two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Perry (unlefs it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundifh, very hard, black, ob- 
fcurely furrowed, with the calyx clofely ad¬ 
hering. 
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Seeds from one to four? I never faw more 
than one, as Rheede has well defcribed it. 
Flowers raceme-panicled; purplifli or dark 
blue wuthout, greyifli within, fmall. Ra~ 
ce?ncs nioftly terminal; fome pedicels, inany- 
I’owered. 

Stem dlflindly four-fided; jUcs channelled; 
jointed, bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thick- 
i(h, clofe. Branchkts crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
with a tangle of filvery filky down, exquifitely 
beautiful; more denfe below the upper Up. 

This charming flirub, which feems to delight 
in watery places, rifes to the height of ten oi 
twelve, and fometimes of tw^enty, feet; exhi¬ 
biting a inofl elegant appearance, with rich ra¬ 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on the fum- 
mit of its branchlets. On a comparifon of two 
engravings in Rumphius, and as many in Van 
Rheede, and of the deferiptions in both works, 
I arn nearly perfuaded that the Sindhuca or 
Ntrgandi, is the Vitex Negundo of Linn^^us; 
but it certainly refembles the three-leaved Vitex 
in its leaves, which are oppofite, egged, acute, 
petioled; above moftly ihreed ; below mofljy 
Jived ; paler beneath; rarely fawed and very 
nightly, but generally entire: they are very 
aromatick, and pillows are fluffed with them, 
to remove a cold in the head and a head-ach 
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occafionecl by it. Thefe, I prefumc, are the 
flivubs, which Bontius calls Lagondi, and 
■which he feems to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'rave'lla: 

SvN. Cat iliac a, Si(Jl:avt. 

VuLG. Beng. Hnrhur'iya \ Hind. Caraila. 
Linn. Invc-lcaA'ed Cleowc? 

Cal. p€ria?ith four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then ere(if; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, 
downy; deciduous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, 
claws long ; folds wrinkled. 

Neel ary, from y^’xto twehe roundlfh, perforated 
glands, girding the gibbous receptacle, 

Stam. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif¬ 
fering in length, inferred on a pedicel below* 
the germ. Jlnibers cre<ri, pointed, farrowed. 
Pi ST. Germ ere£t, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Style very fliort. 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Silique one-celled, iwo-valved, fpindle- 
Ihaped, with protuberant feeds s crowned with 
the permanent flyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Recep¬ 
tacles linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant, moft diftindlly one piece. 
Root whitifli, with feuttered capillary fibres. 
Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple, 
hairy, crofs-armed, produced into a long raceme 
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crowded at the fummit. 'Branchkts, fimilar to 
the ftern, leaf-bearing; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
rifing alfo from their axils. Leaves fixed, round- 
ilh~rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpedfively equal, the 
odd one much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pro- 
cefles from the petiol-hranches, conjoined by 
the bafis of the ribs, In the form of a ftarlet; 
each ray, whitifh and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. P(?^//ce/jpurpllfii. BraBs 
thread, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fen- 
fible (palitles of this herb feem to promife great 
antifpafmodick virtues; it has a feent much re- 
fembling a[Ja Jiftida^ but comparatively delicate 
and extremely refrefhing. For pronouncing this 
Cleome the Curavella of the ancient Indians, I 
have only the authority of Rheede, who has 
exactly written that word in Malabar letters: 
as to his Brdhmanical name Lildni, my vocabu¬ 
laries have nothing’ more like it than Tilaca, to 
which CJhuraca and Srimat are the only fyno- 
nyma. 

57. Na'gace'sara: 

Syn. Champ^ya, Cefara; Canchana, or any 

other name of gold. 

V^ur.G. Nagafar. 
i,iNN. Iron Mesua. 

To the botanical deferiptions of this delight- 
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ful plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of the moft beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its blolfoms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Ca'made'va. In the 
poem, called NaiJI^adha^ there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares the 
white of the Nagadfarny from which the bees 
were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alaballer wheel, on which 
Ca'ma was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of fire were difperfed in every diredlion. Sure¬ 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
fliould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it; and, if any trivial name were neceiTary 
to diftinguifh a fingle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not poffibly have been 
feleded for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'a'lmali: 

SvN. Vich'hild^ Vurantf JMchd^ St'hirdyufi. 
VuLG. Seme I. 

Lin. Seven-leaved Bombax. 

59. Sana . 

Syn. S'andpujhpicd, Ghani’dravd. 

VuLG. San^ pronounced Sun. 

Linn. Rufhy Crotalaria, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent j 
fhort below, gibbous on both fides, with 
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minute linear tradtfj. Upper teeth, two, lanc¬ 
ed, preffing the banner; lower tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-gaflred in the middle, 
cohering above and below; flieathing the 
keel, rather fhorter than it; pointed. 

Cor. Boat*fonn. 

Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark callofities at the bafe, and with 
comprefled fides, moftly involving the other 
parts : a dark line from bale to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to include the frudification, very gib¬ 
bous below to receive the germ- 

St AM, Filaments ten, coalelced, cleft behind, 
two-parted below; alternately fiiort with li¬ 
near furrowed ered, and long wiih roundifli, 
anthers. 

Pi ST. Germ rather awded, flat, villous, at a 
riglit angle with the afeending, cylindrick, 
downy Style. Stigma pubefeent, concave, 
open, fomewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, fhort, velvety, turgid, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, 
round-kidney-form, comprefled. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced. 
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paler beneath, keeled ; pefh/s very Ihort; 
ftipules, minntc, rouiidifli, villous. Stem 
ilriated. 

Threads, called pavitraca^ from their fuppofed 
purity, have been made of Sana from time 
immemorial; they are mentioned in the laws 
of MrNu. 

The retuj'e-kaved Crotalaria, which Van 
Rhrkde by millake calls Schama Pujpi, is 
cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rum PHI us had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bengal: but he fufpedted the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded tlie Crota- 
/aria with the Capfular Corchorus : ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

The Jangal-satz, or a variety of the watery Cro¬ 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
grecnifli white banner, purple-flriped, wings, 
bright violet: Jlem, four-angled, and four- 
winged; leaves egged, obtufc, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; Jiipules, 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to call 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil 
and culture occafton varieties in the flower 
and frudlification. 
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6o. Jayanti': 

Syn. ‘T‘ei'cdrt, Niidi’y'i, Vaijayantku. 

VuLG. Jaiiit:, Jcih ); fome lay, Aram. 

R H E K D E. . Kedangn. 

L[NN. j^lscHYNoMENE Se/han. 

Cal. r criantji one-lcavcd, rather helled, fivc- 
cleft; toothlets, awled, erccl, Idbequal, more 
dillant on each lidc of the awning ; perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the 
wings, inverfe-hearted, quite reflefted fo as 
to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin ; 
furrowed at the bafe internally, with two 
converging hornlcts, fronting the aperture of 
the keel, gibbous below, awled upwards, 
acute, ere£t, within the wings. Wings ob¬ 
it ng, clawed, narro\vcr above, obtufe, fpurred 
below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awning. 

Keel comprefied, enclofing the fruftlficatlon, in- 
fle<fled nearly in a right angle, gaflted below 
and above the flexure; each diviflon hatchet- 
form ; beautifully ftriated. 

St AM. F/Zzwewrj-Ample and nine-cleft, inflect¬ 
ed like the keel; the fimple one curved at 
the bafe. Anthers oblong, roundilh. 

PtsT. Germ comprefied, linear, creel as high 
as the flexure of the filaments tviih vifiblc 
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partitions. Style nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awlecl, infled:cd like the ftamcn. 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel¬ 
lucid. 

Per, Legume very long, /lender, wreathed 
when ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-parted, ter¬ 
minated with a hard fharp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-lhaped, fmooth, 
nightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves fea¬ 
thered, pairs fronr nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate; Icafets oblong, end-nicked, 
feme with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a glbbofity at the infer- 
tion of the petiols; fieeping, or collapfing, 
tow'ards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty; 
Jtowers fmall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow^; in others, 
with a blackilh-purple awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown ; 
in fome with an awning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright- 
yellow; wwgs yellow, of different /hades; 
and a keel pale below, wnth an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preffibly beautiful, efpecially in the colour of 
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the buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The I^lrahmens hold it facred: 
Van Rheede fays,that they call it Cananga\ 
but I never met with that word in Sanfcrit: 
it has parts like an Hedyfarum, and the air 
of a Cytijiis, 

6i. Pala'sa: 

Syn. Cinsuca^ Parna^ Vdtapot'ha. 

VuLG. Palds.^ Plat, Dhdc. 

Koen, frondofa. 

Cal, Perianth belled, two-lipped; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked; under lip three:* 
cleft, downy; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Aicning refleded, hearted, downy beneath; 
fometimes, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afeending, narrower than the keel. 

Keel, as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afeending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afeending, re¬ 
gularly curved. Anthers linear, ereft. 

PiST. Germ pedicelled, oblongifh, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stig^ 
ma fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, comprefled, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, flat, 
finooth, oval-roundilh. 
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Fhwers raceme-fafcicletl, large, red, or French 
Icarlet, filvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petioled ; leaflets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhomboi'dal; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one, larger, equally bil- 
fedled ; brightly verdant. A perfeSi deferip- 
tion of the arborefeent and the twining Pa- 
la's a has been exhibited in the laft volCime, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gum ; 
but the fame plant is here fhortly deferibed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are confidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Valdfa is named with honour in the 
Vedas^ in the laws of Menu, and in SanJ'crit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Fldffey 
by the vulgar, but properly Paldft ; and, on 
every account, it muft be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and claflical 
appellation. A grove of Palafas w'as for¬ 
merly the principal ornament of Crljhna-^ 
nagar^ where we ftill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fix feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
deferiptions, feems allied to the NiJJblia, 

62. Caranjaca: 

Syn. Chirabiha^ NaSiamdla^ Carey a. 

VuLG. Carafija. 

Rheede : Caranfehi^ 6 H. M. tab. 3. 
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Cai-. one-leaved, cup-form, obfcurely 

five-tOothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Aivning broad, end-nicked, ftrlatcd, rather fpl- 
rally infledled, with two callofities at its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather (horter, gibbous below, two-parted^ 

Stam. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difeovering a tenth clofe to the 
ftyle. Anthers egged, ered:. 

PisT. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in* 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Per. Legume moftly one-feeded, thick, round¬ 
ed above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Shf'ED oblong-roundilh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, moftly 
two-paired; leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel¬ 
ed, fhort-petiolcd ; brownifh on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the moft inveterate fcabies. 

63. Arjuna: 

Syn. Nadifarja, Virafaru^ Indradru^ Cacubha. 

VuLG. Jaral. 

Rheede. Adamboe\ 4 H. M. tab. 20, 21, 22. 

Linn. Beautiful Muncihiausia? 

•koEN. ^een s-flower LageustroemiA ^ 
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Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fhap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent; divijioris^ coloured, with points 
refledted. 

Cor. Petals fix, roundifh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; clavus fliort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

Stam. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil¬ 
lary fhortifh, obfeurely conjoined in fix par¬ 
cels, one to each divijion of the calyx ; An¬ 
thers thick, incumbent, roundifli, kidney- 
Ihaped. 

PisT. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, 
longifli, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufe. 

Per, Capfuk egged, fix-cellcd, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles^ racemed, terminal, erect. Flo'wers vio¬ 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau¬ 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg-oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, fliort- 
pctioled, fmooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth : 1 have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the fummit of the tree, 
covered with bloffoms, and as large as a milk¬ 
maid’s garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building of finall boats. 

64. Vanda': 

Syn. Vricjhadan'iy Frlcjl:aruhdy Jivuntied. 
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\'nLG. Banda, Perfdrd, Per afar a. 

Thefe names, like the Linncean^ are applicable 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epidendrum ? 

Cal. Spathes, minute, draggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufc, wavy; the two lowell larger; the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the nedtary. 

Nedlary central, rigid : Mouth gaping oblique : 
Upper lip fliorter, three-parted, with a polilhed 
honey-cup ; under lip, concave in the middle, 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two procefles at the hafe, incurved, hollow, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

St AM. Filaments very Ihort. Jlnthers round, 
flattilh, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the nc 61 ary. 

Fist. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
fhort, adhering to the upper lip. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfule oblong-conick, wreathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
cellcd, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, affixed to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at moft feven-flowered: pedicels alter- 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, tranf- 
parentj brown within, yellow-fpotted. Upper 
Up of the nedary fnow-white; under lip, 
rich purple or light crimlon ftriated at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow glandj as it feeras, 
on each procefs. The flowers gratefvdly fra¬ 
grant and exquifitely beautiful, looking as if 
compofed of fhells or made of enamel; crifp, 
elaftick, vifeid internally. Leaves Iheathing, 
oppofite, equally curved, rather flefliy, fword- 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flex¬ 
ible; {hooting even from the top of the 
Jeaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the higheft Amras and Bilvas ; but it is 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It moft refembles 
the firft and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its inflorefcence. 
Since the parafites are diftinguilhed by the 
trees, on which they moft commonly grow, 
this may in Sanjerit be called Amaravandh ; 
and the name Baculavandd fhould be applied 
to the Loranthus ; while the Vifeum of the 
Oak, I am told, is named Vanda Amply and 
tranfcendently, the Vandaca^ or Oak, being 
held facred. 
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A'malaci': 

S^N. TiJhyap'haJa^ Amrit^^ Vayajt'ha. 

VvLG. 

Linn. Phyllanthus Emblica 

'66 . Gajapippali . 

Syn. Caripippalt^ CapibalU^ Colaball}^ S'riyast^ 
Vas'h-a. Some add, Chavicd or Chavya^ but 
that is named, in the AmaracdJ}>^ as a diftindt 
plant, vulgarly Chava or Chayi. 

VuLG. Pippal-j'hanca^ Maidah. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-leaved; leaflets^ 
roundlfli, concave; the two exterior, oppo- 
fite, fmallcr; containing from eight to four¬ 
teen florets. Partial calyx^ none. 

Cor. None. Nedlary, many yellow glands 
on the pedicel of the filaments. 

St AM. Filaments from eight to eighteen In 
each floret, connedted by a Ihort villous pedi¬ 
cel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

Pi ST. Rudiments of a germ and fyle^ wi¬ 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller ; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyXy none; unlefs you alTume the 
corol. 
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Cor. Many-petaled, belled. 'Petals ere£t, 
lance-linear, fleftiy, covered within, and ex¬ 
ternally with white hairs. NeSlary^ yellow 
glands fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pi ST. oval. S/yA’cylindrick, curved at 

the bafe. Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed, fpherlcal, fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves moftly oblong-lanced, but remarkably 
varying in fhape, alternate. Both flowers 
and fruit have an agreeable fcent of lemon- 
peel; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as a fpice or condiment: 
it was from him that I learned the Sanjcrit 
name of the plant; but as balh means a 
creeper^ and as the Pippal-jhanca is a tree 
perfedlly able to Hand without fupport, I 
fufpect in fome degree the accuracy of his 
information; though I cannot account for 
his ufing a Sanfcrit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leafl: tradi¬ 
tional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfect mixed flower, to the twenty- 
third clafs. 

67. Sa'co'ta ca; 

Syn. 

Vui.G. Syura, or Syaura, 

K-oen. Roughleaved Trophisf 
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MALE. 

Cal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flow¬ 
erets. Partial four-parted ; divifions egged, 
expanded, villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you afliime the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments moftly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, fleftiy, rather comprefled, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou¬ 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, fpringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted; divifions egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two fmall 
bradls ; unlefs you call them the calyx. 

CoK. None; unlefs you give the calyx that 
name. 

PlS T. roundifli. iS'/y4'very fliort, cylln- 

drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, fmooth, fome- 
what flattened. 

Setd globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe-egged, fome ob¬ 
long, fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, crifp,very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmoother 
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and dark above. Berry, deep yellow. The 
Pandits having only obferved the ma^e plant, 
infift that it bears no fruit. Female flowers 
axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

VuLG. Bend, Gdnddr, Cat a. 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatkk Andropogon. 

The root of this ufeful plant, which CA li- 
da's calls us'ira, has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanferit verfe ; 

Abhaya, Nalada, Sevya, Amrindla, aids ay a, 
Ldmajjaca, Laghulaya, Avaddha, JJlitaedpat'ha. 
It will be fufficient to remark, that ‘Jaldfaya 
means aquatick, and that Avaddba implies a 
power of allaying feverijh heat ; for which pur- 
pofe the root was brought by Gautami' to 
her pupil Sacontal'a: the flender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'has 
or Khajkhas, arc moft agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably frefh ; and among the innocent luxu¬ 
ries of this climate, we may aflTign the firft rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fereens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hotteft air, by the means of water 
dafhed through them ; while the ftrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the feent before it, and the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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fphere. Having never feen tlie frefh plant, I 
guelFed from the name in Van Rheede, and 
from tlie thin roots^ that it was the Jljiatick 
Acorus; but a drawir\g of Dr. Roxburgh's 
has convinced me, that 1 was miftaken. 

69. Sami': 

iSy'n. Sattu^p'hald^ S'ivd. 

Vui.G. Sde'n, hdhuL 
Linn. Farnejian MlMosA. 

Fhoms double, white, black-pointed, ftipular. 
Leaves twice-feathered ; firft, in three or four 
pairs; then in pairs from fourteen to fi.xteen. 
Spikes globular, with (hort peduncles ; yeUoiz\ 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 
petiols below the leaflets. f'Food, extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brahmens to kindle their 
facred lire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge¬ 
ther, when it is of a proper age and fuffi- 
ciently dried. Gnm femi-pellucid. Legumes 
rather fpindle-lhaped, but irregular, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds roundifli, comprefled. The 
gum of this valuable plant is more tranfpa- 
rciit than that of the Nilotick or Arabian 
fpecics ; which the Arabs call XJmmu Ighilan, 
or A]other of Serpents, and the Perjians^ by 
an eafy corruption, Mughilan, 
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Sami ra means a fmall Sam).\ but I cannot 
learn to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Lajjalu) fignifies bapfuJ^ 
or fcnfiti'vei and appears to be the wmrd en¬ 
graved on a plate in the Malabar Garden; 
though Van Rheede pronounces it Lauri: 
there can be no doubt, that it is the fwhnming 
Mimosa, with fenjitive leaves, root enclofed 
in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments. Linnjeus, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dwarf 
iEscHYNOMENE ; which we frequently meet 
with in India. —See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajjalu^ is given by the Pandits to the 
Modeji MiMOs.'t. 

70. Cu ANDRACA : 

Syn. ChandrapuJ}?pa, 

VuLG. Cljhota Chdnd., or Moonlit. 

Rheede : Sjouanna Amelpodi., 6 H. M. t. 47. 

Linn. Serpent Ophioxyi.um. , 

Cal. Perianth.^ five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
eredt, permanent : divifions, egged, acutifh. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor¬ 
tion ; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 
the enclofed anthers; above them, rather 
funnel-form. Border five-parted; divifions, 
inverfe-egged, wreathed. 

PiST. Germ above, roundifli. Style thread- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed; with a 
circular pellucid bafe, or neSiary, extremely 
vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twinned, often fingle, round- 
ifh, fmooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide flattifli, or concave; on the 
other, convex. 

Flowers fafciclcd. BraSls minute, egged, point¬ 
ed, coloured. of the corol, light pur¬ 

ple ; harder, fmall, milkwhite. Calyx, hrfl; 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Pctiols, nar¬ 
row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glofly above ; moftly three¬ 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fuminit; margins w'avy. Few fhriibs in 
the w'orld are more elegant than the Chandra, 
efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is coiitrafted not only with the 
milkwhite corol, but with the rich green 
hcrric', which at the fame time embellifh tlie 
fafcicle: the mature bemes are black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fants afl'ure me, as the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the root of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftung by fcorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to aflift the Nacula, or 
V^iVF.RRA Ichneumon, in his battles with ler- 
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pents, its nine fynonyma have been ftrimg 
together in the following diftich : 

JSldcuH^ Suraja^ Rdjna, Sugandhd^ Gandha- 
jidcul't^ 

Niiculcjl.'tn, Bbujangdcjlet, Ch'hatried^ Sii- 
•vahd, nava. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu¬ 
mon-plant is Rdjmi, and its fourth Sanjerit 
appellation fignifics ns)ell-fccnted ; a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apj)ly ta 
the Ophioxylum \ fuice it has a ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour: the fifth and Jixth epi¬ 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its feent is 
agreeable to the Nacula ; and the feventh 
(according to the comment on the Arnaracofif 
that it is oft'enfive to fnakes. It is afferted 
by feme, that the Rdfan is no other than the 
Rough Indian Acuyranihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo lochias- 
From refped to Ltnn^us, I leave this genus 
in his mixed clafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
difeover its male flowers; and it muft be 
confefTed, that all the deferiptions of the 
Ophioxylum, by Rumphius, Burman, and 
the great botanift himfclf, abound with erro¬ 
neous references, and unaccountable over- 
fights. 
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71. PiPPALA ; 

Syn. Bodbi-drumay Chala-dald^ Ctinjards anaSy 
Anwat' tha. 

VuLG. Pippal. 

Linn. Ficus: but the three following 

are alfo thought holy. Fruit fmall, round, 
axillary, feffilc, moftly twin. Leaves heart¬ 
ed, fcalloped, glofly, daggered ; pettols very 
long; whence it is called chaladaluy or the 
tree ivith tremulous leaves. 

72. Udumbara: 

Syn. Jantu-p'haby TajnydngayHemadugdhaca. 

VuLG. Dumbar. 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit peduncled, top-lhape, navelled, racerned. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
obfeurely fawed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Rheede has changed the 
Sanferit name into Roembadoe : it is true, as 
be fays, that minute ants are hatched in the 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Ja 7 itu~p'hala ; 
and the Pandits compare it to the Mundane 

73. Pl.ACSHA; 

Syn. Jatiy Parcati. 

VuLG. Pdcariy Pdcar. 

Linn. Ficus citron-leaved ; but all four 

are Indian. 
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Fruit felTile, fmall, moftly twin, crouded, 
whitifh. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
flender petiols. 

74. V A T A : 

Syn. Nyagrodha, Bahupdt. 

VuLG. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this 
province, and none peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundilh, blood-red, navellcd, moftly twin, 
feflile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 
Leaves feme hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, 
broadifh, moft entire, petiols thick, fhort; 
branches radicating. 

The Sanferit name is given alfo to the very 
large Ficus Indica^ with radicating branches, 
and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. V an 
Rheedk has by miftake transferred the name 
jdfwatPha to the Placjha^ which is never fo 
called. 

75. Caraca: 

Syn. Bhaumay Ch'hatrdca. 

VuLG. 

Linn. Fungus Agarlck. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi, 
which I have yet feen in India: the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fuch deteftation, that 
Yam A, a legiflator, fuppofed now to be the 
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judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, who 
“ eat mufhrooms, whether fpringing from the 
“ ground or growing on a tree, fully equal in 
“ guilt to the Havers of Brahmens^ and the moft 
“ defplcable of all deadly finners,” 

76. TaT.a: 

Syn. Trinardjun, 

\ ui.e. Ti/ 7 , Palmeira. 

LjNN. BokASSUS.' 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trtna 
druma^ or grafs trees. Van Rhef.de mentions 
the bluilh gelatinous, pellucid fubllance of the 
yoww^J'ceds^ which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the taftc ; but the liquor 
cxtracled from the tree, is the moft fcducing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices: 
when juft drawn, it is as pleal’ant as Pauhon 
water fredi from the fpring, and almoft equal 
to the belt mild Champaigne, From this liquor, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extraifted; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe. 

77. Na'rice'la: 

Syn. Langalin. 

VuLG. Ndrgil^ NdrjtU 

. Linn. Nut-hearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo wtH known to Kuropeans, little 
more needs be mentioned than the true Afiatick 
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name; the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo tranfparent and refrefhing, in 
Bengal^ as in the ifle of Hmzuan^ where the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook- 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guva'CA; 

Syu. Ghonia^ Cramuca, Capura. 

VuL G. Supydri. 

Linn, Areca Catechu, 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav¬ 
ing been occafioned by a grofs error, it mull 
neceflarily be changed j and Guvdea fhould be 
fubftituted in its place. The infpiflated juice 
of the Mimosa Chadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cat’h^ that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu ; Rnd 
becaufe it is chewed with thin flices of the 
XJdv^ga^ or Areca’-nxxty a fpccics of this palm 
has been diftinguiflied by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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PREFACE. 


1 HE Perfian language is rich, melodious, and 
elegant; it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greated: princes in the polited courts of 
Alia; and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of expreffing 
with equal advantage the moft beautiful and 
the mod elevated fentiments. 

It mud feem drange, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language fhould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tade for general and diffufive 
learning feems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine produdions of a celebrated nation 
fhould remain in manufcript upon the fhelves 
of our publick libraries, without a Angle ad¬ 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light; but if we confider the fubjedl with a 
proper attention, we fhall difcover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obfirudi the 
progress of Eafiern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ¬ 
ings, and others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre¬ 
tend to be bufy, and others arc really idle; 
fome deteft the Pcrfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underftand it: we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments: like the fa- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their ifland, left coral 
and pearls upon any other (bore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negledt of 
the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are neceffary to be read before it 
can be perfedlly learned : the greater part of 
them are preferved in the different mufeums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are fhewn 
more as objedls of curiofity than as fources of 
information; and are admired, like the cha¬ 
racters on a Chinefe fereen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are ftudied by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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through our part of the world, the works of the 
Perfians, a nation equally diftinguiflied in an¬ 
cient l iftory, are cither whohy unknown to us, 
or confidered as entirely deftitute of taffe and 
invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obfirufiions from the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by tlje 
learned themfelvesj moft of whom have con¬ 
fined their ftud) to the ndnutc refearches of 
verbal criticifiiij like men who difeover a pre¬ 
cious mine, but inftead of fearching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe themfelves with 
colleding fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryfial. 
Others miftook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguifhed by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied v/ith running 
over a great number of manuferipts in a fuper- 
fic.al manner, without condefeending to be 
flopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
thfdr beauty and cle^^ance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than gramn;ars and 
didionaries; and tiiough tliey deferve the 
praifes due to unwearied pains and induftr'-^, 
yet fhey would, perhaps, have gained a more 
fhining reputation, if they had contributed to 
beauthy and enlighten the vaft temple of learn¬ 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives m adorning 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring polite letters into difcrcdit, than the total 
infenhbility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illuflrate: few of them feem to have received 
the fmallefl: plcafurc from the moft elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found fome miftake 
of a tranferiber to be corredled, or fome efta- 
blifhed reading to be changed, fome obfeure 
expreflion to be explained, or fome clear paflage 
to be made obfeure by their notes. 

It is a circumftance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the moft refined tafte and the brighteft 
parts are apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfiftent with 
their fpirit and genius: fo that the ftate of 
letters feems to be divided into two dalles, men 
of learning who have no tafte, and men of 
tafte who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his ftyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac¬ 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentimeuts, and has verfified a very fine 
paflage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe¬ 
trarch: if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Aliatick languages to his 
other acquifitions, we Ihould by this time have 
feen the poems and hiftories of Perfia in an 
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European drefs, and any other recommendation 
of them would have been unneceflary. 

But there is yet another caufe which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men¬ 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputable 
truth, that learning will always flouriih mofl; 
where the ampleft rewards are propofed to the 
induflry of the learned; and that the moil 
flhning periods in the annals of literature arc 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whofc teftimony every king, fiatef* 
man, and hero muft expert the cenfure or ap- 
fobation of pofierity. In the old fiates of 
^eece the higheft honours were given to 
p<?ts, philofophers, and orators; and a fingle 
cit (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
meiory of one man, produced more numerous 
and ^lendid monuments of human genius than 
moft ther nations have afforded in a courfe of 
ages. 

TheiJberality of the Ptolemies in Egypt 
drew a umber of learned men and poets to 
their cou^ whole works remain to the prefent 


* Afcham. 
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age the models of tafte and elc'gance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus protected, brought 
their compofition to a degree of perfcdiion, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deepell fhadc of ignorance, the Califs 
in Alia encouraged the Mahomedans to im¬ 
prove their talents, and cultivate the fine ai ts j 
and even the TurkKh Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Confiantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illuftrious family of Medici invited to Flo¬ 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fit- 
perftition had fpread through the wefiern work. 
But that light has not continued to thine w-h 
equal fplendour ; and though fome flight effi'ts 
have been made to refiorc it, yet it feem to 
have been gradually decaving for the latl-fn- 
tury: it grows very faint in Italy; it terns 
wholly extinguithed in France ; and w^tever 
/parks of it remain in other countries t con¬ 
fined to the clofets of humble and nior-fi men, 
and are not general enough to have-ttir pro¬ 
per influence. 

The nobles of our days confidc‘^'^^^^*^g 
a fubordinate acquifition, which tiuld not be 
confiftent with the dignity of tortuncs. 
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and fhould be left to thofe who toil in a lower 
fphere of life : but they do not refle(ft on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments; who, in- 
ftead of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
un.iianly plcafurcs, or ufelcfs diverfions, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know¬ 
ledge, and in converhng with the great llatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers of antiquity. 

If learning In general has met wjth fo little 
encouragement, dill lefs can be expeded for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto confidered as in¬ 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
llruition : if pains and want be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientalift muft certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardlhips. Gentius, 
who publifhed a beautiful Perfian work called 
The Bed of Rofes, with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranflation, lived obfeurely in Holland, and died 
in miJ'ery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrels of eadern learning, 
formed a number of expcnllve projects with 
that view, but had not the fupport and alfift- 
ance which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meniniki immortalized and ruined 
him: his didtionary of the Afiatick languages 
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is, perhaps, the moft laborious compilatioil that 
was ever undertaken by any Tingle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaufted by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print¬ 
ers, and of railing a new prefs for the oriental 
charaifters. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moft fplendid reward of his induftry: he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
ing munificence which always diftinguifhed the 
race of the Medici; after the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho¬ 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Chriftian VII. was referved to be the protedor 
of the eaftern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Afia was fo much ne- 
gle(fted, and the caufes of that ncgledl were fo 
various, we could not have expefted that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu¬ 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perfifted in defpifing it, if 
they h.ad not been animated by the moft power¬ 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : intereft was the magick wand which 
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brought them all within one circlej intereft 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofc revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perfian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated em¬ 
pire, which, by the flourilhing date of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englifli nation a mod extenfive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protedion the princes of the 
country, by whofe protection they gained their 
fird fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfaded in peace and war between 
nations (>qually jealous of one another, who had. 
not the common inllrument of conveying their 
fentiments; the fervants of the company re¬ 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at lad difeovered, that 
they mud apply themfelvcs to the dudy of the 
Perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
pf parts and tade, who redded in Bengal, have 
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fince amufed themfelves with the literature of 
the Eah, and have fpent their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiftories of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge muft be very circum- 
feribed and imperfedl. The languages of Afia 
Vvill now, perhaps, be fludied with uncommon 
ardourj they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found inflruftive and entertaining; the 
valuable manuferipts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be m a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na¬ 
tions will be perfedly known; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no lefs extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inftrudtions for the Perfian 
language, which I had colledled feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 
improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleareft and moft accurate rules, 
wdiich I have illuftrated by fele<ft examples 
from'the moll elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work w'ith every compofition of 
the fame nature that has fallen into my hands; 
and though on fo general a fubjedl I muft have 
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made feveral obrervatloiis which are common to 
all, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition of the whole book, and the paf- 
fages quoted in it, will fufliciently diilinguifli it 
as an original produtflion. Though I an’ not 
confeious that there are any eflbntial miflakes 
or omiflions in it, yet I am fenlible tliat it tails 
very fhort of perfedtion, which feems to with¬ 
draw itlelf from the purfuit of mortals, in pro¬ 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifinan in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purfuer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harfli and affedled terms of art 
which render moft didadlick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge: 
I have even refrained from making any enqui¬ 
ries into general grammar, or from entering into 
thofe fubjefts which have already been fo ele¬ 
gantly difeufled by the moft judicious philofo- 
pher*, the moft learned divine and the moft 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age;]:. 

It was my firft defign to prefix to the gram¬ 
mar a hiftory of the Perfian language from the 


* See Hermes. 

•f A fhort Introduftion to Englifh Grammar, 
t The grammar prefixed to the Diftionary of the Engliflt Lani 
guage. 
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time of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex- 
traded from the clafljcal writers of Perfia; but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub¬ 
lication of the grammar, which was principally 
wanted, I thought it advifable to referve them 
for a feparate \olume, which the publick may 
exped in the courfe of the enfuing winter. I 
have made a large collodion of materials for a 
general hiflory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, philofophy, and literature of the 
call, rn nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if niy more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure*. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the lignal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moll fenfibh of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable colledion of Perfian manu- 
fcripts on every branch of eallern learning, 
from which many of the bed examples in tlte 
following grammar are extraded. A very 
learned Profedbrj- at Oxford has promoted my 
ftudies with that candour and benevolence 


♦ See the Hiflory of the Verfian Ijivgmgc, a JDe/criplion, of Afia, 
and a Short Hijlory of Perfia, publiHied with my Life of Nndcr 
Shah in the year 1/73. 
f Dr. Hunt. 
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which fo eminently difiinguifh him j and many 
excellent men that are the principal ornaments 
of that univerfity have conferred the higheft 
favours on me, of which I lhall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confeding that I am indebted to a foreign no¬ 
bleman* for the little knowledge which I have 
Jiappened to acquire of the Perfian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Afiaticks was owing to his converfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he dill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro¬ 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perfian language, and upon the ad¬ 
vantages which the learner may expe6t from it. 
When the dudent can read the charadlers with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perule the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thofe that deviate from the common form, 
as they will be infenfibly learned in a fliort 
courfe of reading. By this time he will find a 
dictionary necelfary, and I hope he will believe 
me, when I aflfert from a long experience, that. 


* Baron Reviski. 
VOL. III. N 
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whoever poflell'es the admirable work of Mc- 
ninlki, will have no occafion for any other dic¬ 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro¬ 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
paflixges quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he muft not negleft to converfe with 
his living inftrucflor, and to learn from him the 
phrafes of common difeourfe, and the names of 
vifible objeds, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the didlionary: and here I mull 
caution him againfl condemning a work as de- 
fedtive, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears; for founds in general are caught 
itnperfedly by the car, and many words are 
fpelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him -is the Guliftan or Bed of Rofes^ a work 
which is highly efleemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there arc feveral tranflations in the lan¬ 
guages of Europe; the manuferipts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confiifs of bold flrokes and flouriflxes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
flxort and cafy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranflate it into his native language with the 
utmofl: exadtnefs ; let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perfian by the af- 
liftance of the grammar and dictionary; let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranllation with 
the original, and correCl its faults according to 
that model. This is the exercife fo often re¬ 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the ftyle and 
manner of any author, whom he delires to imi¬ 
tate, and by which almoft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perfian 
with tolerable facility, I would advife him to 
read feme elegant hiftory or poem with an in¬ 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreflions that oc¬ 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allufions and local images. The 
mofi: excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the collection of tales and fables called 
Anvah 5(7/6r///by Auflein Vaez, furnamed Cafltefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wlf- 
dom of the ealtern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fomc leifure hour he may defire 
his Munfhi or writer to tranferibe a fection from 
the Guliftan, or a fable of Cafltefi, in the coin- 


jsr 2 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he will 
learn perfectly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contractions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians; he muft not 
be difcouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the characters are in reality 
the fame with thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiffion of the diacritical points, and 
the want of regularity in the pofitlon of the 
words: but we all know that we arc often at a 
lofs to read letters which wc receive in our na¬ 
tive tongue; and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfeCl knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in characters 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In fhort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
ftudy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defires to diftinguiffi himfeJf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underftand not only the gene¬ 
ral purport of a compofition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he muft necelTarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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with the Perfian in fo Angular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
didindt from each other in exprcflion and idiom, 
but perfijitly united in fenfe and conftrudlion. 
This muft appear ftrange to an European reader; 
but he may form fome idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the words 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period, 
“ The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
“ the nature of things; which calls us to duty 
by commanding, deters us from fin by for- 
“ bidding*but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Englilh to be connedfcd in the following 
fentence, “ T&e true lex is redta ratio, conform^ 
** able naturse, uahkh by commanding vocet ad 
** officium, by forbidding a fraudc deterrcat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will be 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it; the Hebrew, Chaldaick, Sy- 
riack, and Eihlopean tongues are dialedls of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance tp it as 
the lonick to the Attick Greek ; the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called tjie language 
of the Moors, contains jfo great a number of 
perfian words, that I was able with very little 


* See Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. III. p. 351. 
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difficulty to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
tranflated into that idiom: the Turkiffi contains 
ten Arabick or Perfian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined, that 
the modern kings of Perfia were fond of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts: in ffiort, there is fcarce a 
country in Afia or Africa, from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Perfian, and Turkiffi, 
may not travel with fatisfaftion, or tranfadl the 
mofl important affairs with advantage and fe- 
curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per¬ 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina¬ 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn¬ 
ing ; but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great pidture of the univerfc, 
or to learn by what degrees the moft obfeure 
ffates have rifen to glory, and the mofi: flouriffi- 
ing kingdoms have funk to decay; the philofo- 
pher will confider thofe works as highly va¬ 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all its various appearances, from the rudefi: to 
the moft cultivated date; and the man of tafle 
Will undoubtedly be pleafeJ to unlock the fipres 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreflraincd and luxuriant fancy*. 

* My profeHional fludies having wholly engaged my attention, 
and induced me not only to abandon oriental literature, but even to 
efface, as far as jinffible, the very traces of it from my memory, 1 
commitud theconduift and revilal of this edition of my Grammgr, 
and the compofition of the Index to Mr. ttichardfon, in whofe Ikill 
I have a perfeft confidence, and from whofe application to the 
eaflern languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no 
(mall adt ant-age, 
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The learner is fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the comn:ion terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perfians write their charadters 
from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Pcrlian letters. 
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IV. III. II. I. 

Finals. Initials and Medials. 

Connif^^ed. Unconiie^cd, Connected. Uncoiinei5icd. 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe let¬ 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are connected with a preceding letter ■, as 

Mohammed. Every letter fliould be 
conneded with that which follows it, except 
thefe feven j 1 alif, dal, <A zal, ra, za,_J 
zha, and j vau, which are never joined to the 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
berk a leaf, daveri a dominion. 

Though the perfed pronunciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few obfervations upon the moft remarkable of 
them. 

OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be necdlefs to fay much of the three 
firft confonants hnce their found is 

exadly the fame as our b, p, and t, in the words 
bar, peer, and too, which would be written in 


Perhan^Uand fi. 


This letter, whieh the Arabs pronounce like 
a th, has in Perfian the fame found with a ^ 
or j, as Abu Leis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rtjeded from the 
Perfian alphabet without any inconvenience; 
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but it Is ufeful in Ihowing the origin of words, 
as it is feldom, or never, ufed in any that are 
not Arabiclc. The fame may be obferved of 
the following letters, ^ 
which rarely occur in words originally Perfiaiu 



^ and ^ 

t e 

The firft of thefe letters anfwers to our foft 
g in which a Perfian would write or to 

our j in jarj^: the fecond of them ^ founds 
exadly like our ch in the words cherry^ cheek\ 
as QhJ^ Chirkes CircaJJia. 


^ is a very ftrong afpirate, and may be ex- 

prefled in our charafters by a double as Jls*. 
hhal a condition. 


t 

^ is formed in the throat, and has a found 

like the German ch-, but the Perfians pronounce 
it lefs harihly than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a, o, or ii in the Tufean dia- 
ledt, as chan a lord, which a Florentine 

would pronounce like cati. This is the word fo 
varioufly and fo erroneoufly written by the Eu¬ 
ropeans. The fovercign lord ef Tartary i? 
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neither the cham^ as our travellers tall him, nor 
the ban, as Voltaire will have it, but the 
khan, or can, with an afpirate on the firft letter. 

ci anfwcrs cxadtly to our d in deery 

This letter, w’hich the Arabs pronounce dh, 
has in Pcrfian the found of J z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzelhten to paj's: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words; though it fometimes 
occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Media, fo called from 
azar, an old word for fire, becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built their temples in that province. 

J 

and the three liquids (J are pronounced 
exa(5lly like our r, I, m, n; as ^\j\ aram reft, 
laleh a tulip, mar a ferpent, (^U nan 
bread. But before a has the found of m, 
as O-jfS kumbed a tower, yfiz. amber amber¬ 
gris. 

J 

J has the found of our z, as lalehzar a 

bed of tulips. 
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This letter has the found of our /* in the 
words pkflfure, treajur6\ and correfponds pre- 
cifely with the foft g of the Fjcnch in ge'Ks, or 
their J in f jur. It may be cxprefled in our cha- 
radters by as AJfJ 'zhaleh (/ew; for it has the 
fame relation to z which Jh has to s. 


and 


and are our s and J7j, as 

/T / 1 ; * O 7 • * 


lim fhah king Selim. 


• j # . 

lo 13 

Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves; but 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let¬ 
ters. differs little from as^^A<_X.^^3 Sad- 
dar /'he name of a Perjian hook ; and lo has nearly 
the fame found with eco as otr ejfence ; a 

word often ufed in Englitli, fince our connedlion 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
callt\i otter of rofes. The word is Arabick, as 
tlie letters c a:ul hi fufilciently prove. and 

L’ differ very little from J; but they are pro¬ 
nounced more forcibly, and may be expreffed 
by Z'X, :s N( zzami the 'name of a poet-, 

Khei'zar the name of a prophet in the 
caftern romances. 
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j,and^ 

Thefe two letters arc extremely harlh in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of 
fays Meninfki, eji vox vituH matrem vocantis\ 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad as Arab the Ara¬ 
bians', aiii a fountain. Sometimes it has a 
found like our o, as in the word before-men¬ 
tioned, Jaz. otr perfume. As to ^ it is com¬ 
monly pronounced in Perlla like our hard gh in 
the word ghofl, as gholam a boy, a fervant. 




^ has the found of/'in fall, as JU omen. 


and 

is another harih Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our k, as Kerman the 

province of Carmania-, (-XU Kaf a fabulous moun¬ 
tain in the Oriental talcs. 


viT 

When has three points above it, the Per- 
fians give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
guliftan a bed of rofes-, but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
fcripts; fo that the diftinftion between k 
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and iwiJ g can be learned only by ufe; thus they 
often write rofe-water^ and pronounce it 

gulab. 

e) f* O 

See the remark on_j Thefe letters are the li-> 
quids /, w, n, r. 


S 

g is a flight afpiration, and is often reduti* 
dant, as _,dyJ behar the fpring, which is pro-^ 
nounced almofl like be^r; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan^ which the Greeks call 
Aria: g therefore is the h of the French in 
honnetCy whence came our honejl without an aA. 
piration. At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as a/" ke, which has the 
fame fenfe and pronunciation as the Italian che 
which. 


OF VOWELS. 

The long vowels arc I j and may be 
pronounced as a, Oy ecy in the words call, foie, 
feed-, as khan a lord, ora to him, 

neez alfo-, but the fhort vowels are exprefled by 
fmall marks, two of which arc placed above the 

letter, and one below it, as as ba or be, 
be or bi, bo or bu ; thus, 


VOL. III. 
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phabet. I {hall clofe this feftion with a piece 
of Perfian poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European charadlers: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quotedj and a tranflation of it fliall be 
inferted in its proper place. 








C>ob 

Bed(^h fakce met bakee ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari ^bi ruenabad va gulghlheti mufellara, 

o[^ 


Fugan ke'in lulian fhokhi {hiringari fliehra- 
ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkankhan 
yagmdra. 


J 1-^ I ^ ho ij ^ 
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given. Tefhdid fhews a confonant to bedoul?.led, 
as sja turrch a lock of kair. 

The orailTion of the Ihort vowels will at firli 
perplex the ftudent; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif¬ 
ferent fenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exaft pronunciation of every word from a na¬ 
tive, he may give every fhort vowel a kind of 
obfcure found very common in Englifli, as in 
the words fun., bird., mother., which a Mahome¬ 
tan would write without any vowel, fn, brd, 
mthr ; thus the Pcrliati word Oo bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Vau ^ and Ya are often ufed as confo- 

nants, like our v and thus, oLj Van a toivn 
in Armenia j juvan juwnis. giovane, young; 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy \ Khodayar, a proper 

name fignifying the friend of God. j before I 
often lofes its found, as khan a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
charailers with tolerable fluency j which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a page or two of Perlian in Englifh 
letters, and refloring them after a fhort Interval 
to their proper characters by the help of the al- 


o 2 
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phabct. I lhall dole this fedion with a pierc 
of Pcrfiaa poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European charaders: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quoted] and a tranflation of it fltall be 
inferted in its proper place, 

OoU 

i_j( 

Beddh fakee me'i bakee ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari dbi rucnabad va gulghlhdi xnufellara, 

Fugan kei'n lulian Ihokhi fliiringari fiiehra- 
ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkankhani 
yagmdra. 


tiijj j ujb 
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7.e eflikl natemami ma jemali yari muflag- 
nift 

Beab u rcng u khill u khatt che hajet ruyi 
2 ibara. 




Maili's az inutreb u mei gu va razi dehri 
kemter ju 

Ke kes nekflmd u nekfhaied behikmet eia 
moammara. 

«sJ^ O* 


■j I (A UIajm I (A 




I • I ** • 


Men az an hufni ruzafzun ke yufuf dafliti 
dancftcm 

Ke efhk ez perdci ifmet berun ared zuleik- 
hara. 


.AA<£i 




>AAa>^<A 

tX^I<A 

OJ>J^ tXkyjcilxMj 
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Nasihet gdflii kun iana ke az jan doftiter da- 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi pecri danara 


Bcdem gufti va khurfendem afak alia neku 
gufti 

Juvabi telkhi mizcibed lebi lali Ihekerkhara. 

J ^ J 

I^L^' OJis: LL0i tXJU-ol ^JoJ ^ US' 

Gazel gufti va durr fufti bed va khofh buk- 
han Hafiz 

Ke ber nazmi to aflhaned felek ikdi furiara. 


In this fpecimen of Perfian writing the learn¬ 
er will obferve a few combinations of letters, 
which he muft by no means forget; as ^ 1am- 
clif, compounded of J / and I a, in the word 

.^La-o mofella: but the moft ufual combinations 

are formed with „ _ _ ^ which have the fin- 
C e t C 

gular property of caufing all the preceding let¬ 
ters to rife above the line, as nakcheer, 
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nakhara,tas-heeh. The letters 
that precede ^ m are alfo fomctimes raifed. 

The Arabick characters, like thofe of the 
Europeans, arc written in a variety of different 
hands; but the tnofl common of them are the 

^cc***^" Nifkhi, the Tallk, or bangings 

and the Shekeftch, or broken. Our 

books are printed in the Nifkhi hand, and all 
Arabick manuferipts, as well as mofl: Perfian 
and Turkidi hidorics, are written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta- 
lik, which anfwers to the mofl elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefleh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters pcrfedly, or even to infert the dia¬ 
critical points; but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, mufl be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A fpecimen of thefe different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 

OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with pleafurc 
a great refemblance between the Perflan and 
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too 

Englifh languages, in the facility and fimplicity 
pf their form and conftrudtion : the former, as 
well as the latter, has no difference of termina¬ 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubflantives 
or adjectives: all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have difr 
fprent names, as pufer a boy, keneez 

tf girl, or are diftinguifhed by the words ^ ner 
male, and made female', as ^ fheerl 

ner a lien, gOUfheeri raadd a lionefs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having g 
added to it, as mafhuk a friend, ami¬ 
cus, malhuka a mijlrefs, arnica, as in 

this verfe; 

Flowers are in my bofom, wine in my handj 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 

But in general, when the Perfians adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
imake it neuter, and change the final g into uu; 
thus AyXj nimet a benefit is written and 

^Imoft all the Perfian nouns ending in ud, which 
^re very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs, 
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OF CASES. 

The Perfian fubftantives, like ours, have but 
one variation of cafe, which is formed by -add¬ 
ing the fyllable ij to the nominative in both 
numbers; and anlvvers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan¬ 
guages; as, 

Nominative, pufer a ch.ilL 

Dative and Acc. 
or the child. 

When the accufative is ufed indefinitely, the 
fyllable \j is omitted, as gul chiden 

to gather a fioioer, th-at is, any fioiver', but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as \yo' gulra chid he gathered 

the jio~jeer, that is, the particular foucer. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubfiantives of ditFcrcnt meanings come toge¬ 
ther, a kefra or fliort e (..) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, (^1^ the mujk of Tartary^ 

which muft be read mulhke Khoten. The 
fame rule muft be obferved before a pronoun 
poffciTive; as ^^7 child: 

and before an adjective; as tijTUjb' 

ilrcmftiire tabnak a bright feymitar. If the firft 
word ends in I or j the letter is affixed to 


puferra to a child 
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itj as Ujb paflia a bcijfia, pafliai 

Moufel the hajha of Moujel. mivaha 

fruits^ mivahai fliireen facet 

fruits: if nouns ending in g come before other 
nouns or adjectives, the mark Ham'/.a ^ is added 

to them, as cheflimei heyvan 

the fountain of Ife. 

The other cafes are exprciTed for the molb 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be¬ 
fore the uorninative, as 

Vocative, (^t ai pufer 0 child. 
Ablative,^^^j^I az pufer from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
bv addin? I to the nominative, as UiLw fakia O 
cup-hearer, fliaha O king-, thus Sadi ufes 

bulbula as the voc.ativc of bulbul a 

nightingale. 




Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpring; 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 


In fome old compolitions the particle ^ mer 
is prefixed to the accufative cafe; as jjjl 

^ mer ora deedem Ifaiv him-, but this is either 
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obfolete or inelegant, and is feldom ufed by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex¬ 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleakil to fee an example of Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the eafes in Latin: 

a rofe^ rofa. 

Singular. 

Nom. (yS' a rofe, rofa. 

Gen. of a rofe, rofx. 


Dat. 

Acc. 




XS^to a rofe, rofa?. 


tbe rofe, rofam. 

voc. yj" 

•> O ro c, o rola. 

Poet. 

Abl. y^ f from a rofe, resa. 
Plural. 

’A>: rofes, rofre. 

of rofes, rofarum. 
to rofes, rolls, 
the rofes, rofas. 

(^I O rofes, 6 rofae. 

/row rofes, rolls. 

bulbul a mghtingale. 

Singular. 

Nom. and Gen. <JvaAj a nightingale. 
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Dat. and Acc, to a nightingale. 

Voc. JyAj c^l (Poet Xdj) 0 nightingale. 
Abl. ^ nightingale. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Gen. nightingales. 

Dat. and Acc. I to nightingales. 

Voc. O nightingales. 

Abl. nightmgales. 

0^1 jOIj C._5^^ 

^ Idsl:^ 

Bov, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofe 
approaches; let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the midfl; of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thou defireft, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe ; let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden walks! 

I fhall in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammar: fuch quotations will give fome 
variety to a fubjeQ: naturally barren and un- 
plcafant; will ferve as a fpecimen of the orien- 
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tal llyle; and will be more eafdy retained in the 
memory than rules delivered in mere profe. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article a is fupplied in Perfian by adding 
the letter to a noun, which reftralns it to 
the Angular number; as guli a Jingle 

roji’, 

L’ ^Uj ^ j 

One morning I went into the garden to gather 
a rofc, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale ftruck my ear-. 

Without this termination gul would 

Agnify rojl's or powers colledlively, as 

VJ'^ cJ-£=» j glyii. 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 

When a noun ends in a the idea of unity is 

expreffed by the mark Hamza, as chcfli- 

mei ii/ingle j'ountain. 

OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding feilion 
it appears that the Perfian plural is formed by 
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adding <^1 or to the Angular: but thefe ter-* 
minations are not,as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary j on the contrary they are regulated 
with ihe utmoft precifion. The names of ani¬ 
mals form their plural in ^^1, as 


eXvUj pelenk a tyger. 

gurkan wo/ves. 
pelenkan tyger^ 

but words which Agnify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble as 

JU bal a xdng, 

fahil a JJ)ore, 

L^j balha xcings. 

f.ihilha Poores. 


Both thefe plurals occur in the following ele¬ 
gant diftich. 




U "w-a/w 


Lj <Aki!<A Ls' 


r 


The night is dark; the fear of the waves opprefs 
us,and the whirlpool is dreadful! How fhould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the Ihores, 
know the mifery of our fituation ? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
theie rules; the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in as well as in (^1, as 
fliiitur a camel, fliiiturha and (^1 

Ihutiiran camels ; and on the other fide the 
names of things fometimes have plurals in 
as leb a Up, leban Ups. 

in I or j form their 
plurals in as U!(3 dana a learned man, 

(^LiIjIo danayan learned men-, and thofe that end 
in 5 are made plural by changing the laid letter 

into as pechc an infant, 

pechegan infants-, aild fometimes by adding 
(jlf as a feparate fyllablej thus, dJilty feriihte 
an angel, aXi y ferifhte gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in g, the final 
letter is abforbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble L^, as tXjlri.. khanc a hotfe, khanha hoifes. 

In fome modern Perfian books, as the Life of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
‘w'l or in if the lingular has a final g. 

Singular. 

niiwazifli a favour. 

AjJo kalat a cajlle. 

Plural. 

nuwazifhat favours. 
vaL-'Ls'*^ kalajat cajiks. 


Karnes of perfons ending 
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But thefe muft be confidered as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined the empire of the Perfians, 
have begun to dcllroy even the beautiful lim- 
plicity of their language. 

It mull not be omitted, that the Arabick 
fubllantives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Ferfian nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians; as aib a vice^ 

aibha and avaib 'vices-. Ajtio kalah 

a cajlky hjxii' kalaha and kalaa cajlles-, 

nayib a 'viceroy, pluK nav4b, which 
our countrymen have miftaken for the lingular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob. 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impollibility of learning the Perfau 
language accurately without a moderate know¬ 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follovv my advice, he will perufe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpenius * before he 
attempts to tranflate a Ferfian inanufeript. 


* There are two fine cJifioiis of this granjmar, the firft piiblifiicd 
by the very learntd Goliuf, and the lecond by the late Albci i Schul- 
lens ; both thtl'e. Oi ieiualifls have added a luimher of Arabick odes 
and elegicr, which they have explained in excellent notes : but thefc 
editions are fcurce, and Meninlki baa inlerted in his grammar ihs 
fubflance of Krpeniua, with many new leraarks. 
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Of adjectives. 

The Perfian adjeftives admit of no variation, 
but in the degrees of comparifon. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fu- 
perlative by adding as 

khub Jaitf khubter faireft 

khubterin faireji. 

Our than after a comparative is exprefled by 
the prepofitionjl az, as 

Jjj ^ y (Sjj 

The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of dayj the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 

^03 i ^ «A 


The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter 
than it •, the cyprefs is graceful, but thy 
lhape is more graceful than the cyprefs. 


An adjedlive is fometimes ufed fubftantively, 
and forms its plural like a noun, as 
VOL. III. P 
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lihakiman the zmfe\ if it be a compounded ad- 
jeftive, the fyllables ,^1 and \j denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as fahibdil an ho~ 

nejl man-, oblique fahibdilra; plural 

fahibdilan, oblique fa- 

hibdilanra; as 


O^.JJ <Sy, ^J> 

The damfcls with faces like angels are dejeded 
at the fight of that cheek; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jeffamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefe which foF 
low; 


men /. 

Sing, men /. 
Plur, Lfl ma we. 

Obi. 1^ mcrA me. 
jjLc mara us. 


^ to T^bou. 
Sing.^j to thou. 

Plur. Ihuma you or ye. 
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ObK I ^ tura t&ee* 

{humzra you. 

^1 o Ue. 

Sing, j! o JhCt or ih 
Plur. (jUol ilhan they. 

Obi. IjjI ora himt her^ or it, 
lyLiijI ilhanra them. 

The poets often ufe for as 

^ J 

I went, and bruifed their helmets j I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 

After a prepofition is often changed into 
or j 9 r oe, as 

(Sjj OJ^ 

When the king of the world fiiowed his. face, 
the general kifled the ground, and advanced 
before him. Ferduji, 

Sometimes after the prepofition /«, the 
letter is inferted to prevent the hiatus, as 
jyX^ bedo for beo in iti the fame may be 

p 2 
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obferved of bedati for be^n /« f^att 

bedeen for *-w*. 

The poffeffives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are didinguilhed by being added to 
their fubftantives j as 

Sing. J<A d'di men my heart, 
jj dill to thy heart. 

(^j or j\ J<A dill o his or her heart. 

Plur. U dllhai ma our hearts. . 

L^ji. C^L^<A dllhai £huma_y(5«r 
Poet, ^jb 

dilha'i their hearts. 

Poet. 

They are often exprefled in the lingular num¬ 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, ct, and 

cfii, and after an 1 or ^ by ^1 am, at, and 
^1 alh: but after nouns ending in I elif or j 
vau the letter ya is inferted before the finals 

dilem my heart. 

c^JO dilet thy heart. 

dilefti his or her heart. 


* In the fame manner and from the fame motive the old Romans 
added a d to many words followed by a vowel; thus Hotace, if W» 
adopt the reading of Muretus, ufes tihid for iibi. 

Omne crede diem iihid illusjile fuprenium, 
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J jamei am my robe. 

e->l jamei at tby robe. 

(jii/l jamei aih his or her robe. 
muim my hair. 

miiit thy hair. 
mCiifh his or her hair. 

In poetry, and fometimes in profe, the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns are alfo expreffed 
by ^ CJ and 

^IOaXJ 

Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 

Thefe oblique cafes are joined to any word in 
the fentence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun 
it is added to JljJ; fo in the following diftich, 
the dative of y thou, is placed after th(; 
conjundtionghcr if. 

Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the mafter 
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of the feaft orders t&ee-, for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet-houfes. 

Our reciprocal pronouns own and felf arc 
expreffed in Perfian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fcxesj as 

J^om. or 

or 

or 

Obi, 

jhus we may ufe 

my felf. 

iAj:L jj thyfelf. 

his or herfelf, 


^yiL. Lc ourfehes. 

yourfelves. 




thcmfelves’^. 


* I hpre qft JtU felf and their frlves inftead of the corrupted 
word* himfef and themfehes; in which ufage J am juftified by the 
authority of Sidney, and of other writers in the reign of Klir.abeth : 
fgf Teems to have been originally a noun, and was, perhaps, a fy- 
nonymous word for /bit/; according to Loche’a definition of it, 
" Sef 'ii that confeious thinking thing, which is lenfible or conftious 
“of pleafure and pain, capable of hajtpintfs and'mifery if this 
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is alfo joined like the Latin ipfe to every 
perfon of a verb, as 

Singular. 
ipfe vent. 

CiyL. ipfe vent fit. 
ipfe venit. 

Plural. 

<3 ^ ipf venimus, 

«3^ ipf venifis. 
tXjt\.cT c3^ ipf venerunt. 

The "word fecms to be redundant in the 

following beautiful lines of Sadi, 

Doft thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me ? “ What fort of man art thou, that 
“ canft be ignorant of love?” 

When is ufcd as a pronoun polTeffive, it 

anfwers to the Greek <r/psrEpos, and fignifies wy, 
tpy, our, ysur, bis or her, and their, according to 


obfervation be juft, the Arabs have exactly the fame idiom, for their 
anfwers precifely to ontfelf, as^^j ^ 
threw his ffIf into a river." 
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the perfon and number of the principal verb in 
the fentencc; as in this couplet of Hafiz, 


I fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I can truft the fecret of 
my afflidted heart. 


The dcmonflrativc pronouns 
lowing; 

(^1 t/jtSf 

Sing. (^J t^is. 

Plur. ^Ujl t/jejk 
or 

Pblique cafes, 1^1 
( yUjj 
or bWvJ 


arc the fol» 


Sing. (JT 

Plur. 

or L^’ f 

Oblique cafes, lyi 

(yuT 

or jjl^r 


When ee.a is prefixed to a noun, fo as to 
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form one word, it is frequently changed into 
im, as imiheb to-night', 

aAJ 1 ^ Ljl* 
cX< I 

Heaven! how great is my happinefs this night ? 
for this night my beloved is come unexpcd:- 
ediy! 

andj^^l imruz to-day-, 
cXa£^ 

Ovsh^i^sjj tj^ 

** This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
** feafi; of fpring ; this day my heart obtains 
“ its defires, and fortune is favourable.” 

The words and ;JTjt prefixed to pronouns 
perfona', change them into poJfeJJivej, and are 
read with a (hort vowel, ani to or ez am to, i. e, 
thine, as 


' cX>Im y u' 

O my moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the throne 
of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogatives are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns kc and che, 
of which the former ufually relates to perfons, 
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and the latter to things: in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final 5 is abforbed before 
the lyllable as 

Nooi. 

zvhk/j. 

Obi. \whom. 

which. 

^^^^5^and are interrogatives, and are very 
often joined to the verb as who 

is it? what is it? 

• • y 

o^j jbo I Ij 

AjIcX£=j ^^^£=3 ^ 

O heaven ! whofe precious pearl, and whofc 
ineflimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 
Venus ? 


r 


ItX/"kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun. 




ojj^- 


We are fond of wine, wanton, diiTolutc, and 
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with rolling eyes; but who is there in this 
city that has not the fame vices? 


Our foever is expreflcd in Perlian by ^ or 
prefixed to the relatives, as 

and whofoe’ver. 

and whatfoever. 


OF VERBS. 

The Perfians have active and neuter verbs 
like other nations; but many of their verbs 
have both an active and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftru( 5 tion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes nf tenfe; the imperative, 
the aoi ill, and the preterite; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and or of the auxiliary verbs or 

to be, and to be willing. The 

paffive voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubftantive to the participle pre¬ 
terite of the ailive j it xvas read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries muft be here 
exhibited, and muft be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufeful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the aitive verbs. 


to be. 
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The prefent tenfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very eafy, and muft be carefully remem¬ 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfons in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I am. 

(^1 thou art. 
he is. 

pluf. we are. 

OvjI ye are. 

tXJl they are. 

This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jedives often coalefces vath them, and lofes 
the initial I elifj as with pronouns, 

Sing, ego fum. 

tu, es. 

ilk eji. 

Plur. ^U) 710S fumus. 

VOS ejtis, 

OvLiliioI tin flint. 

With adjedives. 


^<3 Lit I am glad. 

thou art glad. 
vJXj^iOkUj he is glad. 
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we are glad. 

OsjOUi you are glad, 
they are glad. 

The negatives are formed by prefixing aJ or 
as ^1 A) I am not, &c. but c:.vmjI a» is com¬ 
monly written there is not, as 

dj' s]j 

Isr’T 

“ The path of love is a path to which there is 
“ no end, in which there is no remedy for 
** lovers, but to give up their fouls.” Hafiz. 

Second Prefent from the defective to bd. 

Sing. I am. 

thou art. 
he js. 

Plur. we are. 

you are. 
they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing, I was. 

i^jj he was. 
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Plur. were, 

tXjt^ you were, 
they were. 

Preterite Imperfcd:. 


Sing. ^1 


Plur. 


Compound Preterite. 

I have been. 

C^l 5c^ or bO>^ thou haji been. 
z<Sjyj he has been. 

^1 we have been. 

Out ec^j you have been. 

OJl 8<.^ they have been. 

Preter plu perfed:. 

Sing. I had been. 

thou hadst been. 

Odi* Si^yj he had been. 

Plur. s<A^ we had been. 

iXiOJii ^Csyj you had been. 

OsJOv^i they had been. 


Future. 

Sing. Ciy ^ 

thou wilt be. 
Cijj he will be. 
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Plur. 'we will he. 

Cijj L\^\j:s».you naill be. 

ibey will be. 

Imperative. 

Sing, (jilj or J.I be thou. 

cXilj or let him be. 


Plur. ^^b let us be. 

cX^b be ye. 
tXLiib let them be. 


Sing, 


Subjundlive or Aorift. 


^b or 


^,i,b or {.Sy. bee St. 

tX>iib or Csy> he be. 

Plur. ^^b or we be. 

<j^b or Ooy you be. 
tX^b or <X^ they be. 

Potential. 

Sing. ^ would be. 

thou wouldst be. 
i^*^y he would be. 

Plur. we would be. 

you would be. 
they would be. 

Future Subjunctive. 
Sing, ^b 54^ IJhall ha^e been. 
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thou JJialt have been, 

cX»ib b<A^ he jhall have been. 
Plur. ^^b fball have been. 

cX^b -iCi^ you Jhall have been. 
tXbiib they Jljall have been. 

Infinitive. 

Prcfent, by contradion C^yi to be. 

Preterite, \^0\^ have been. 

Participles. 

Ui.b being. '6'^yt 

to bCy 

ufed in forming the Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing, / am. 

yL thou art. 
he IS. 


Plur. ^yii* (^-0 ’we are. 
CKsyiii f^^you are. 
Ovj^M ^ they arc. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was. 

thou luast. 
OJii he was. 

Plur. we were. 

were. 

t>J<.Xw they were. 


we are. 
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Preterite Imperfetfl. 

^ ^ &e. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. .! 5 cXij / been. 

* £ 

(^1 gcXiii or a<3uij /wr/ been. 
Ovj.J gcNjii /6i been. 

Plur, <ive have been. 

cX^ acX^ you have been. 
lAJl seXiij they have been. 

Pre ter pi u perfect. 

Sing. gcXiu 1 had been. 

gOoij thou hadst been, 
he had been. 

Plur- /wi/ been. 

5 <Jwi _yi5« been. 
cXJtA^j tbiey had been. 

Future. 

Sing. C>Jk ^ 

OdL thou wi/t be, 

jAiii he Will be. 

Plur. cX»i4 we will be, 

Odk 0^\yd^ you will be. 

Odt^ 0^1^ they will be. 

Imperative. 

Sing.^^ be thou, 

let him be. 


VOL, HI. 
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Plur. 


let us be. 


be ye, 

OJyL let them be. 

Subjunitive, or AorKl. 

Sing. 1 be. 

^test. 

Cij^ he be. 

Pi ur. we be. 

cX^ji, you be. 
cXj^ they be. 

Infinitive. 

(jOviij to be. to have been. 

Participles. 

being. gOvii having been. 

or to be willing. 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing. will. 

thou wilt. 
t>^!^ he will. 

Plur. we will. 

you will, 
they will. 

The other tenfes are formed like thofe of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 


It will here be ufeful to exhibit an analyhs of 
all the tenfes of a Perfiaa verb, and to (lio v in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is properly confidered by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the faring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, therefore, 
is called in Arabicky mafdar or the fource. 


All regular infinitives end in as 
to arrive^ (^eXJU to grieve^ to fear. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
by rejeding from the infinitive, cXaw^ he ar¬ 
rived^ tXJlj he grieved.^ he feared. 


°\jj 




I faid, Is the zephyr breathing from the gar¬ 
den? or is a caravan of mufic coming from 
Khoten? 


The letter v_,» prefixed to this tenfe is often 
redundant, as J 

mantle^ and deported. 

From the preterite is formed the imperfedl 
tenfe by prefixing the particles or 
as cX^ or he was arriving. 

In tlie third perfons the imperfect tenfe is 

0^2 
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fomctimes exprefled by adding to the pre¬ 
terite, as (^cX^U he was gritvmg, ^cXjJyJU 
they were grieving ; this form is very common 
in profe, as 


oWJ J* 


“ They were immerfed in pleafure and delight, 
“ and were conilantly liftening to the me- 
“ lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The fame letter added to the firft and 
third perfons of the pad tenfe forms the poten¬ 
tial mood, as I might, could, Jhould, 

or would grieve, ^yjcX^U we might, &c. 
grieve-, fo Perdufi in a love-fong, 

** If 1 could deep one night on thy bofom, I 
“ fhould feem to touch the iky with my ex- 
“ alted head.” 


iind Hafiz, 

Aahi ^ ^Ja (j I 

Ojjf 

y Ji y=''‘ y-y 
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“ Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
“ hundred mude-bags of China, would be 
“ fweet indeed if their feent proceeded from 
“ fweetnefs of temper.” 


The participle preterite is formed from the- 
infinitive by changing into g, as r/r- 

rivi'J, Jprinkled-, from which participle 

and the auxiliary verbs and circ 

made feveral compound tenfes, and the paflive 
voice; as gcXA/ijb I have fprinkled, 

jcX^lj I had fprinkledt scX^AjU I Jhall 

have fprinkled, 7 ivas Jprinkled. 

y ^ 


We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
inchanting narcilTus’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
flocks of hair). 


The Pcrfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often nfed by their 
elegant writers to conneil the members of a 
fentence, and to fufpend the fenfe till the clofe 
of a lorg period: in poetry it fometimes is ufed 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
this fine couplet: 
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ocXaj 



oU jjj ^03 j 





The brightnefs of the cup and the goblet oh- 
fcures the light of 'he moon; the cheeks 
of the young cup-bearers Heal the fplen- 
“ dour of the fun.” 


In the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word o<3j for i3j} 
he Jlruck. 

In compofition the infinitive is.contradled by 
rcjedling as I 'will bey io Hafiz, 

(X"V 

The breath of the w'efiern gale will foon flied 
mufk around; the old world will again be 
young. 


This fhort infinitive Is likewife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as is pojjible to do; 

tXjb it is necejjary to do ; thus Hafiz, the 
Anacreon of Perfia, 


“ It is impofliblc to attain the jewel of thy 
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wifhes by thy own endeavours j it is a vain 
“ imagination to think that it will come to 
“ thee without afliftance.” 


and the poet quoted in the hlftory of Cazvini, 

The life of man is a journal, in which he 
“ mufl write only good actions.” 

The imperative is regularly formed by throw¬ 
ing away the termination from the infinitive, 
as arrive thou, from to arrive: the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
fay thou-, fear thou-, fo Ferdufi in 

his noble fatire againft a king who had flighted 

him; 


oliii Ul 

O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou fearefl; not me, at leaft fear God! why 
hall; thou inflamed my wrathful temper? doll 
thou not dread my blood-dropping fword? 
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It raufl be here obferved, that the negatives 
aJ and j are changed in the imperative into A-e 
and as do not ajk ; 






aJ^ 

f .. V 






I have felt the pain of lovej afk not of whom .* 
“ I have tailed the poifon of abfencej 
“ not from whom.” 

Before verbs beginning with I elif the letters 
j ^ and j are changed into and 

as before ^T” are ufed^iUj h’/n^ thou, 
not bring', 

lAi’lwj 

** Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 



OTvj^ci ^^ s be 
l^jL^ ^ 

“ Say, ^r/«g «o tapers into our aflembly, for 
“ this night the moon of my beloved's cheek 
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“ is at its full in our banquet; fprinkk no 
“ perfume in our apartment, for to our minds 
the fragrance that conftantly proceeds from 
“ thy locks is fufficiently pleafing.” 

The contrailcd participle ufcd in compound 
epithet; is exaiTy the fame with the impera¬ 
tive, as .‘aXjI excite thou. en mirth-- 

. y' J . 

exciling', jj/ injiame thoiii j^ji\ world- 

tnjiaming, GetiafroJ}^ the name of a fairy in the 
Perfian tales tranilated by Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are form¬ 
ed by adding (^1, I or oOJ to the imperative, 
as L>j^i and arriving', which laft 

participle is often ufcd for a noun of adtion, as 
o<A^ilj a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 
jundlive tenfe or aorifl by adding to it the ufual 
perfonal termination, as from come thou^ 

may or will come. 

Jl 

cXj (^ j\^ 

“ When the fun of the wine fhall rife from the 
“ cad of the cup), a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring from the garden of the cup-bearer’s 
“ cheek,” 

By this affcdlcd, yet lively allegory, the paoet 


eXji 




aJLsj 
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only means that “ the cup-bearer will blufh 
“ when he lhall prefent the wine to the guefts.” 

For the moft part this form of the Perfian 
verb, which the grammarians properly call the 
aorift, or indefinite tenie, anfxvers to the poten¬ 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjundlions as in Latin and Englilli: this 
will be feen more clearly in the following ex¬ 
ample taken from the life of Nader Shahj 


^ C C 

o'-St- foL>' J 

h fe 

^ I^_OgVyJ eiIjCwg 

^1^'JIj ^ iS^ cXa^S 

^ (^lf7r=cX>cXyLgg 

y^j (^L<il^=aes:'^ ^’(uXn} 


Lwg ! cXC 


“ It is evident to the difcerning and intelligent 
“ part of mankind, that, whenever the affairs 
“ of the world are thrown into confufion, and 
“ fortune favours the defires of the unjufi, 
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“ the great Difpofer of events, in the effli- 
“ lion of his endlefs mercy, feledts fome for- 
tunatc hero, whom he fupports with his 
eternal favour: and whom he commands 
** to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
“ wounds of the alHidled, and to fwceten 
*' the bitter draught of their misfortunes 
“ with the honey ofjuftice.” 

in wh ch period the words kerded, 

kuned, perdazed, and 

sazed, are the aorifts of ^ kerdiden, 

S kerden, perdakhten, and 

fakhten, governed by the eonjundlion 
that. 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 
or to the aorift, as 7 know, 

thou krioi.vsJlf he knonveth: 

O gentle gale, pafs by the place which thou 
kno‘:veJl, and difclofc the fecrcts of my heart 
which thou knoweji. 

I * ^ 


LA-^<!3 olj c 
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With that Tweet hue which thou bearejl on the 
roTe of thy cheek, thou drawejl a line over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles ^,<1 and are fometimcs 

joined to the verb, and fometimes feparated 
from it, according to the pleafure of the writer, 
as 


Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canH: clofe thine eye, the autumn is approach^ 
and the frefh feafon is pajjing away. 

The letter j prefixed to the aorift reftrains it 
to the future tenfe, as I arrive\ thus 

Nakfhebi in his work called &.*lj or 

The Tales of a Parrot, Night 35, 


<_XjU ^ 

(_Xan ,J 

G Nakfhebi, a man wdio defires to enjoy his 
beloved mufl be aftive and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, ivill at lafl; 
attain the objed of his wiflies. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Per- 
fian verb, it will be ueceflary to add a table of 
the moods and tenfes as they anfwer to thofe of 
European languages. 


Verb Adtive, porsiden to ajk. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 
Sing. ^ ^ 

thou ajkejl. 
cXw^j ^ hi tjjks, 

Plur. (^*0 

^ they ujk^ 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. I ajhed. 

thou ajkedjl. 
he ajked. 

Plur. nve ajhed. 

OytX >^^.you ajked. 

they afied. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. ss<3 .^I have ajked. 

or 

s>Aajjj J , , /> > 

'■ he has ajked. 

01 ew.Aj'Ml 
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Plur. 


Plur. ice /mve asked. 

Ool you have asked. 

OJl they have asked. 

Preterite imperfedt. 

Sing. / icas asking. 

thou least asking. 
^ asking. 

^ ice were asking. 
tAj<Jyy «y you were asking, 

cXJcXajsn^ they were asking. 

Preterpluperfed. 

Sing, 5 <A ^^ I had asked. 

(^Ci^ thou hadst asked, 

he had asked. 

Plur. ice bad asked. 

b<A^ y^.you had asked. 
OdCsjj they had asked. 

Firft Future. 

Sing, jff. d fiall ask. 

thou Jloalt ask. 
he Jhall ask, 

Plur. >Awj jfys we Jloall ask. 


iX^jf^ you floall ask. 
OSyyj they Jfoall ask. 
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Second Future. 

Sing. ^ 

thou wilt ask, 

cX>yw ^ he will ask. 

Plur. <-X^^ we will ask. 

you will ask. 
iXf^y they will ask. 

Imperative. 

Sing. (j^jS or ^Juask thou. 

cXsN^ let him ask. 

Plur. let US ask. 

O^jS ask you. 

let them ask. 

Conjundive, or Aorift. 
Sing. ^ 

thou inayst ask. 

(Akw^ he may ask. 

Plur. we may ask. 

you may ask. 

Owj^j they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. jS I might, &c. ask. 

(^CKs^y thou mightst ask. 
he might ask. 
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i^Iur. ive might, &c. ask. 

you might ask. 
they^might ask. 

’* '* >•* 

Compound Future. 

Sing. ocXaj*» ^ 7 Jhall have asked. 

ocXaan thou palt have asked. 
o^Aajjj ,j he (hall have asked. 

Plur. ocXaa,.. ,j vje psall have asked. 

cX^Ij you Jlsall have asked. 

CKktsXs they Jlsall have asked. 

Inrmitive. 

Prefent, to ask, contratfted 

Preterite, to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prefent, and asking. 

Preterite, o<Aaw^ asked or having asked. 

Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing, (^_ 5 ^ d am asked. 


oeX^^j thou art asked, 
asked.] 

OcXaw^ j we are asked, 
(^'c you are asked. 

0 (lXa>w^ they are asked.. 


Plur. 
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Sing. oOv ^I was asked. 

^ thou wast asked. 
tXii he was asked. 

Pliir. o<Aa>^_ we were^ asked. 

tXKXii'j atX^y^you were asked. 
cXJcAij they were ashed. 

Preterpluperfedt. 

Sing. ^ asked. 

CfJJii otXyj^. thou hadst been asked. 
Ciyj oOviij o<Axh*^. he had been asked. 

Plur. oOwj a<Xf^y_ we had been asked. 

OoCsjj ocXiij ocW^ you had been asked. 
o<Jw oCk^jJ they had been asked. 

Aorift. 

Sing. oc)v>yj^_ I may be asked. 

^ thou may St be asked. 

Ce>^ ocW^ he may be asked. 

Plur. oiXf^y_ we may be asked. 

aCKs^yyou may be asked. 
OdijHi cO>>^j3 they may be asked. 
Second Future. 

Sing. oO^IJhall be asked. 

Odi 4 Q(.y.^y thou JJsalt be asked. 

tX/i he Jleall be asked. 

VOL. III. R 
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Plur. cXiii olAa>*i^j we flail be diked. 

Odi) ocXA^^^> you floall be asked. 

cXAj oJv^ ^ they Jloall be asked. 


Infinitive. 

Prefent, 0 (_X^ j to be asked. 

Preterite, ocX/i; o«Aa>j^j to have been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing aJ or 
j to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 

Sing. I do not know, nefeio. 

thou doJl not know, nefeis. 
<Aj!o he does not know, nefeit. 
Plur. we do not know, nefeimus. 

you do not know, nefeitis. 




lo (^ 3 ^ they do not know, nefeiunt. 




I know not why the damfcls, tall as cypreffies^, 
with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. Hq/iz. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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was anciently formed from the infinitive by re- 
jeding the termination eeden,* for origi¬ 
nally all infinitives ended in den, till the 
Arabs introduced their harfii confonants before 
that fyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always affeded a fweetnefs of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet they ftill retain the 
ancient Imperatives and the aorifts which are 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpaffes in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialeds; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language or Pehlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
or Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
Danilh, and the Saxon to the Englifii; and 
which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe¬ 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
works of Zeratufht or Zeroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firfi; tranflated from the Indian: but as vve 
rejeded the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 
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man ; fo the Perlians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the charadters in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo¬ 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

• The Perlian verbs that form their impera¬ 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from ob- 
folete infinitives, may be diftributed into the 
following clalTes: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding (jcXj ceden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


Irregulars that form their 
jefting or 


Infin. 

Imper. 

fo draw aj'abre 

t} 

to fow together 


1 to rebuke 


to embrace 


to cut 


to /peak idly 


to fprinkle 


to prefs 


\to throw 


down. 



imperatives by rc- 


Aorift. 

f 

A 1 


1 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

1 to Jill 

1 


to bring 

jJT and 

rJj ' ' 

L) to tinge, to weave 



^ to bear 


r^- 

to educate 



to wither 

^Jv 

r^J<- 

to be 



to read 

ol^ 


^J^AJ^ 2 sfc to eat 


fjy^ 

to drive 

ob 


to buz 


^■j 

[^Csto rejign 

L/ V 



andysl^ 

and 

to Jloave 


'r^ 

(^Ouliij to comb 



to cleave 


^LsC^ 

^Xi*i to hunt. 



to number 



to hear 



^kSjJs:. to Jlumber 



to freeze 


ry^ 


^ ^or I to prefs and . . . 
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Infin. 

for > fo throw 

to perform 
to Jlrow 
to kill 
^ to fcatter 
to move 


Imper. 


Aorift. 


(^(JoLc to remain 



(^cXJInjj to fix 

(^UJ 


1 to lay down 

\o^ S 



II. 

Irregulars that change j into (^1 


to try 

csujr 


to refi 

csur 

•> 

1 


^r C /0 increafe ^l^lor^Iji 

to defile 

The participle of this verb, ufed in com¬ 
pound adjedtives, is I, as C^j) I 
fieepy, drowned in fieep. 

to befmear 
(^«^b toJlrain 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to meafiire 



/o polijh 



to praife 

(^LXam 


^J<A^ to Jiroke 

c^Lm 


to command 


r'S^ 

(^«A^ to JJmv 



l > to open 



iir. 



Irregulars that change 

O into UJ or j 

^ to dijliirb 

'^*,** 1 1 
• ^ 

^^1 

to inflame 



to under flan d 



to bore 



This imperative is very anomalous. 

^JJoUJi to haflen 


r* 

to bloffom 



to deceive 



to finite 



to lie hid 

(cr^^ 


I have never met with this ftrange 

imperative. 

to find 
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Infin, 

Imper, 

AorlH:, 




to dig 



to Jhy 



and 


jjJoU;^ to hear 


py^ 

IV. 

Irregulars that change ^ 

into J, 

or (jit 

to exalt 

j'P 

K 

i-ji/i 

1'4’v 

to inflame 

to learn 

jyr 


to mix 

fltr* 1 

i-j^r 

to throw 



to gain 



to excite 



(jJes^'-jT to hang 


rflj' 

to play 

P, 

rP 

to flniJJ? 



to beware 


rJ^J 

^jifcsd- to boil 


ry- 

toflft 

i- 

rJ*^ 

to take captive 


rJ^ 

to twifl 

jb- 

pP 
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Infin. 

Imper, 

Aorift. 

to colleSi 

jy 

* «« 

fjy 

to pour 

Jnj 

ffj 

to prepare 

f-t*i 

^L* 

to prick 


fb^ 

to burn 

jy 

4^ 

melt 

JlcxJ^ 


^ to jiee 



to foot he 

Jy 

0 

to underftand 



to fell 

(j'jy 



V. 

Irregulars that change into_^ 


to fill 



to think 

^UJl 


to fvallow 


pjkJ 

to raifie 



(^jsAiiilcXAj to fuppofe 




to have 
t° leave, pafs 
to loofe, difmtfs 


and^liA^^& ^j\S>^a 



sso 
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VI. 


Irregulars that 

rejed (jm 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorifl. 

/(? pldTlt 



to adorn 

C^ijr 

^br 

to be necejary 



to accept 



to decJc 



to Jeeh 



to know 


^l(A 

to grow 



to live 


P 

to waPo 



to weep 

<Sf^ 


to refemble 

(j;U 


to vie^o 



VII. 



Irregulars i 



^^Oy^sT to create 

•'V 

(kp 

to gather 


** V 

^jOyO to fee 

>0^ 


to choofe 
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Irregulars in y that rejetfl 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorid. 

to accept 



to take 

ytk 

er^ 

IX. 

Irregulars that change ^ into » 

to leap 



to he delivered 



to be willing 

o\j:L 


to kjfen 


^l£=» 

X. 

Irregulars that change 

into or tXj 

to (^cend 



to bind 

t)Ju 

r • 

to join 

cXJ^j 


to break 



to caufe toJit down 



to Jit down 




XL 

Irregulars that add 
to he born C^l; 
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Tnfin. 

Iniper. 

Aorjii. 

carefs 

'(k‘ 

c; 


to open 

(S^ 

• » 


XII. 



Irregulars that rejedt 


^^l5U3^ to fall 

cxjl 

r' 

to fund 



^_^OLXwJ ^ to fend 

OvkW^ 

to place 

aJ 

& 

XIII. 



Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 

to prepare 

JUT 

.JUT 

to come 



to be 



to rife 



/i' give 

5lA 


to jirike 

uj 

* • 

^cXX**j 'i 
and^ .. t 



to mix 



[^Ci^to da 



^and ^ r to break 

•• • 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to rot 

Oof' 


(*\t^v.c to die 


1 

^ and ^ to write 




Example of an Irregular verb. 


yaften to find, Contrafted infinitive Cob> 

Prefcnt Tenfe. 

Sing. I find, 

thou findejl, 
cXjU he finds. 

Plur. we find, 

you find. 

tXijlj they find. 


Preterite. 


Sing. 


^ajIj I found. 

thou foundest. 


c::Ajlj he found. 
Plur. we found, 

you found. 
cXJLXslj they found. 


Sing. 



Future, or Aorift. 
I fhall or may find. 
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t&ou J})alt or mayst Jind. 
cXjL» he Jhall or may find. 

Plur. we Jhall or may find. 

cX^b you Jhall or may find. 
tXbb they Jhall or may find. 


Imperative. 

t_>b or ^y^find thou. t^jb find you. 
Participles. 

Prcfcnt, bb or finding. 

Preterite, Aob having found. 

(Juggb 

It is better for me not to turn my face from 
patience; it may happen that I may finJ 
what my heart defires. 


The contraded participles, as it has been be¬ 
fore obferved, are of great ufe in the com por¬ 
tion of words; as 7mrth~exciting^ 

from which in Arabick fignifies mirth-., 


and the participle of to excite: but 

of thefe elegant compounds I fliall fpeak at 
large in the next fedion. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 

A.ND 

DERIVATION OF nVRDS. 


One of the chief beauties of the Perllan lan¬ 


guage is the frequent ufe of compound adjec¬ 
tives j in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpaffcs not only the German and Engliih, but 
even the Greek. Thefe compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and talle of the writeri they are formed cither 
by a noun and the contraifted participle, as 
Jtb or heart^alluring, or by pre¬ 

fixing an adjedtive to a noun, as 
fweet-fmelling ; or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
ftantive before another, as_jl rqfe-cheeked. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 


wifhes to read the Perfian books with fatisfacdon, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I (liall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I can recolledt; but I 
muft ejiprefs moft of them in Englifh by cir¬ 
cumlocutions j for though we have fome com¬ 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry. 
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yet in general the genius of our language leemS 
averle to them. Thus from a 

Jatvny and an eye, a Perfian epithet, which 
anfwers to the Greek ixwtuifif, feems very harfli 
in Englifli, if wc tranflatc it fawn-eyed Lady 
Wortley Montague's tranflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a different idea 
from what the eaftern poets mean to expref^. by 
this epithet. 


Adjedfives compounded of nouns and participles. 
Jo gul efflidn fhcddingjioivers. 
durr effliail fprinkling pearls. 

goher effh^n fcattering gems. 
teeg effhan brandifhing a feymitar. 
khdn effhan dropping blood, 

J<A dil azar afiicling the heart. 
jj\j I jan azar xfonnding the foul. 

tab efken darting fames. 
beckh efken tearing up I'oots. 
odwj feng efken casting stones. 

:6h efken throwing down mountains. 
Ci^ merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

I amber aghecn full of ambergris. 


* See her Letters from Conftantinople. 
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'j furur agheen full of pleafureu 

<aI murad Tivir fulfilling our defres, 

Jci dil aver stealing hearts. 

tjT jehan aral , . , ,, 

^ ^ ■ > adorning the world. 

&Ij| Jlc alem ara 3 

\JT mejlis ara gracing the banquet. 

b* ara rejoicing the heart. 

Jti dil aram giving rest to the heart. 

neberd azma experienced in battle. 

LjT the fpirit. 

LTT qIss. jan asa giving rest to the foul. 

khon alud fprinkled with blood, 

ci jTjt^ gubar alud covered with dust. 

khata alud stained with crimes. 

\ji\ ruh efzi refrejhing the fpirit. 

\^\ \S>c^ bihjet efza increafng chearfulnefs. 

(hehr alhob disturbing the cityi 

elegantly applied to beauty^ to which likewife 
the poets give the following epithet, 

efzun increafng daily. 
j\J)\ ju for efraz raifing his head. 
j\^\ gerden efraz exalting his neck. 

jjy\ ^l^akmefru^ 
orjj^l jehan efruz 3 


VO I 


III. 
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Jjy^ efruz injlaming the univerfe, 

h/ marikeh efruz kindling the fight, 

h/ boftan efruz infiaming the garden: 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 

daniih amuz skilled in fctence. 

Iwr amuz expert in afi'airs. 
jffiV muzhdeh amecs mixed %mtb joyful 
tidings. 

This participle jA.«Tis ufed in a great variety 
©f compounds. 

0 ^ 1 ^ rahet ameez giving rest. 

{item ameez full of threats. 




{hehd ameez mixed with honey. 


^^53j reng ameez mixed with colours^ 
that is, deceitful. 

pertu endaz darting rays. 

JftXil dchfhet striking withfear. 

jtcXil atcfh endaz casting out fire. 

JiAJf jf teer endaz footing arrows. 

JjcXJl c:A.^i 3 zulmct enduz gathering dark- 
nefs^ an epithet of the night. 

JjtXil ibret enduz attracting wonder. 

c:jUUJI iltifat engeez exciting refpeSt. 
yfal khulus engeez promoting fin- 

cerity. 
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AJLXi fitnc engcez raifing a timult, 
j^Cil khejlet engeez caujing blufies 

to rife. 

khefekan engeez making the 
heart beat. 

irihad engeez producing fafety. 

^ merduni obar devouring men. 

(jUi. jun afereen that created the foul. 
^ dil ber a ravifher of hearts. 

Siiyeh perver bred in the fhade., 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not fcen the world. 

ulema perver cherijhing learned men. 
j (^y ten perver nourijhing the body. 

JU hhk baz fporting with love. 

puzhh pezeer accepting an excufe. 
Ajly» tu ranch perdaz compqfing tunes, a 
mufician. 

Jlt^ (^ 3 =^fekhunperdaz compofngfentences., 
an orator. 

OUj Juu nekil bend compiling narratives, an 
hiftorian. 

adu bend that enflaves his enemies. 
<wj fitne bcez fpreading fedition. 
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jAj JaS. atar beez Jhedding perfume. 

<^OLi nadereh peera colledling memorable 
events. 

afoman peyvend reaching the 

sky. 

LjlAyJlc alem tab infaming the ivorld^ an 
epithet of the fun. 

deuletjui wifing profperity. 
ifj gul cheen gathering rofes. 

fhukufeh cheen cropping flowers. 
fckhun cheen colledling words^ 
an informer. 

fcher kheez riflng in the morning. 
khoili khan fweetlyflnging. 
_^lcXjL^ jehanddr pojjejfmg the world, 

A>Jo nukteh dan skilful in fubtleties. 

khurdeh been feeing minute objeBs. 
{^y^*** fekhun ran lengthening his dif- 
courfe. 

(^I^LT'kamran gaining his dejires, 
fj khun reez Jhedding blood, 

jjj flicker reez dropping fugar. 

jjj goher reez flattering jewels, 

yj alhk rce? floedding tears. 
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ghemzeda difperjing care. 

I^J c:A.yXLj zulmet zed^ dfpelliag darknefs. 

rahzcn infejitng the way, a robber. 

JLjj ^sd** fihr saz preparing inchantments. 
^U!/,wJ<A dilfitan ravijhing hearts. 

dilsuz infaming the heart. 

_^UCi 4 jan fhikar a hunter of fouls. 

utnr (hlkaf dejlroying life. 
i^jS^ f'ef fhiken breaking the ranks. 

cnjum fhumar equal to the fars tn 
number. 

kar fhinas skilful in bufmefs. 
flicker furiifh7^//%y«j-<zr. 

<^yL. khod fur&fli boafting of himfelf. 
nazer fereeb deceiving the beholder. 
jiger gudaz melting the heart. 

fumma gudaz difpelling a calamity. 
zeya kufter fpreading light. 

^ ^ fl g alem geer fubduing the world. 

dilkufliS rejoicing the heart. 

kifliver kuflia conquering pro¬ 


vinces. 

aurung nilheen ftting on a 

throne. 
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viraneh nifheen inhabiting a 

defert. 

rehnuma Jhowing the way. 

'-r^^ ghcreeb nuvo^ kind to strangers. 
J!y berbut nuv;\z tuning a harp. 
^JL«eU^ k<4m y4b that finds what he defires. 


Words compounded of adjedlives and nouns. 

khob ruyi with a beautiful face, 
pakeezeh khui having pure 


intentions. 


khofh khui of a fweet difpofition. 
pakdamcn with unblemijhed virtue, 
Jb' khob avuz with a pleafing voice. 

khob rayhe with a pkafant fcent, 
{Jty^ khofh elhan with fweet notes', 

an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diflich, 

lylsr^l (jfys- 

The brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bowers; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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khodi reftA,r walking grac^ully. 
fliireenkar with gentle manners. 
(hireen dihen with afweet mouth. 
ol^ fiah chefhm black-eyed. 

The compounds of this form arc very numerous, 
and may be invented at pleafure. 


III. 

Adjeftives compounded of two nouns. 

Each of thefe epithets is a fhort fimile. 

iSyl. peyker) a;igel. 

P^ri rukhsfir with the cheeks of 

an angel. 

oiAf 'Gemfliid kulah with the diadem 
of Gemjhia, 

jjivyiijcsk Data hiflimet with the troops of 
Darius. 

OUw fimeen sfik with legs likef her. 

iheker leb with lips of fugar. 
y r i<^ tuti guft^r talking like a parrot. 

guncheh leb with lips like rofe-buds. 
iSyj femen buyi with the fcent of jejii- 


mine. 




femen ber with a bofom likejefamine. 
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gulrokh with cheeks like rofes. 
gulruyi with a rojy face. 

muflik buyi with the /cent of mujk. 
<-j*J yakut leb with lips like rubies. 

Jo jJs* (beer dil with the heart of a lion. 

When we confider the vaft number of epi¬ 
thets that may be compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often ,.fed 


for fubflantives without a noun being exprefled, 
we muft allow that the Perfian languag e is the 
richeft in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Pcrflan poets, that 
they fometimes fill a diftich with them, as 


A damfel with a face like the moon, fcented 
like mufk, a ravifher of hearts, delighting 
the foul, reducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 


The particle ^ hem together^ prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
implying yoc/ir/fj)/ and intimacyy as 

hemifhiyan of the fame nejl. 
hem4heng of the fame inclination. 


hembezm of the fame banquet. 
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hempifter lying on the fame pillow. 

heinkhabeh feeping together. 
hemdem breathing together, that Is, 
very intimately connected. 

The particles U not, ^little, and with~ 
out, are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as U na umced hopelefs, U na fhinis 

ignorant, Li na fhukufteh a rofe not yet 

blown i kembeha of little value, JJIc ^ 

kem akil with little fenfe ‘, cfXj bee bdk 
fearlefs, bee amun mercilfs: this par¬ 

ticle is often joined to Arabick verbals, as ^ 

bee tammul inconfderate, Ji bee 

terteeb irregular. 

Example. 

\Ji Jl lXxj 

Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write falfe, unkind, and faithhf. 

Names of agents are generally participles 
aftive in oOJ, as fazendeh a compofcri 

or they are formed by adding ger, ^LT gar, 
or b^n, to a fubftantive, as j a gold* 
fmitk, a writer, (jUcIj a gardener. 
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Nouns of action are often tjie fame with the 
third perfon preterite of a verb, as OojL j 
buying and felling, OdL j <X«I coming 


and going. 

Adjedtives implying polTeffion or plenty are 
formed bv adding to nouns the terminations 
sar, leeen, mend, nak, _^lj var 

or^j ver, bafful, forrowful, 

learned, tiJ venomous, j\y:>^\ 

hopeful, having life. 

The Arabick words jdv zu, fahyb, 

and ehl prefijfed to nouns form likewife 

adjedtives of pofTeflion, as JJWjA majeftek, 
dignitate prasditus, beautiful, ve- 

nuftate prreditus, wife, fapienti^ 

prtEditus. We may here obferve, that the In¬ 
dians ufe a great variety of phrafes purely Ara¬ 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjundts to fubftantives •, fuch arc the names 


* * 
rfJjcXJI Shujaheddoula, aJjcAII Nej- 

meddoula, aJ^<_>J! Shemfeddoula, 

Serajcddoula, which fignify in Arabick 

the force, the far, the fun, and the lamp of the 

fate ; fuch alfo is the title which they gave 

Lord Clive, isjyj Zubdatulmulk the 

fiower of the kingdom-, in the fame manner thej/ 
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feldom mention the province of aJIXxj Bengala 

without adding, by way of epithet, 
jf^nnetulbclad the parodife oj regions, an Arabick 
title given to that province by L^._j 
Anrengzeeb. 

Some adjedlives are formed from nouns by 

adding as gulden, 

made of emeralds. 

Tiie termination aJI added to fubftantives 

forms adverbs that imply a kind of fimilitude, 
as aJUUIti prudently, like a prudent man, 

courageoufy, like a tnan oJ courage, 

Acjedtives of fimilitude are formed by adding 
LwT afa, Ln fa, or vefh, to fubftantives, as 
amber afa like ambergris, LfT 
like mujk, UjT like paradife', like 

tnagick-, like a roje-bud, or 

like the moon. 

Some adjeftivcs and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter I elif between 
them, as l^LJ up to the brim, j*^ from the 

beginning to the end, or 

tnany-coloured. 

Example, 
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A garden, in which were the clcarefl: rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of many- 
coloured tulips, the other full of frui.s with 
various hues. 


The two firft lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as 
goon, denotes colour, as or rofe- 

eolouredy meraid-coloured. 

From the coinpounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjeilives, compounded or limple, 
may be formed abllradt fubftantives by adding 

bapojuly 

OsAyjiJltA learnedy 
ot-Awg blacky 


bajhfulnefs, 

learning. 

blacknefs. 


If the adjedive end in s the abftrad is made 
by changing 25 into as aJU^ new, 
novelty. 

Other abftrads are made either by adding^! 
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to the third perfon of the paft tenfe, as^1t>oO 
Jtgbt^ JCJo fpeecht motion ; or by adding 

^ to the contradled participle, as reji, 

praife^ temptation. 

The letter I elif added to feme adjedlives 
makes them abftradl nouns, as "warm, 
’warmth. 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations iflan, qIo 

dan,_;lj zar, ou gah, or ja, as 

negariftan * a gallery of pi 5 lures. 
behariftiin the manfon of the fpring. 
guliftdn a bower of rofes. 

ejivi (hekerdiin 7 

^ ^ r a chest of fusrar. 

fhekeriflAnj 

fumbuliftan a garden of hyacinths. 
il;ieeri{lan the country of lions. 


or 


* The five firft of thefe names are the titks of as many excel¬ 
lent books : the Behariilan and Giiliftdn are poetical compofitions 
by Jami and Sadi; the Negariftan is a very entertaining mifcellany 
in prole and verfe ; and the Shekerdan is a inifcellaneous work in 
Arabick upon the hiftory of Egypt: as to the Siimbuliftan, I have 
feen it quoted, but recolleit neither the lubjeil, nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks fomeiimes gave thefe flowery titles to their 
books; thus Pamphiliis publiftied a treatife on difterenr fubjeits, 
which he called AtmeJv a fneadnu' ; and Apoflolius com¬ 
piled an ’lujvia fj A/iJLij o garden ofiiukts, or acolleftion of 
proverbs and fen tences. 
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ginniftan fairy^land. 

_j|yj^gulzdr a bed of rdfcs. 

lalchzar a border of tulips. 
oL^aj'OkL^ ibadctgah a place of worfipi 
Li. khab ja the place of feep^ a bed. 

The learner nlull; remember, that when thefd 
compounds are ufed as difiinfl: fiibftantivcs, the 
termination of the plural, and \j of the ob¬ 
lique cafe, mu/l be added to the end of them, as 

Sing. Nom. o gl^I fveet 

3 


Obi. 


(A 


lipSi 


Plur. Nom. girls loith facet 


Obi. 


lips. 


The Perfian verbs arc compounded cither 
with nouns and adjedlives, or with prepofitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compofition arc to do, 

to bring, (^^_jJdijl<A to have, to 

make, to order, [^Cijyi^to devour, 

to strike, .j to bear, to fow, 

or to become, to come, 

fo fee, to take, and tofnd. The 

mofl common of thefe is which is 

joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Pcrfian adjedlives and participles, as 
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ikrar kerden /o confe/s. 
j'kkil intizar kcrdeii to expeSit 
riiju kerden to return. 
temain kerden to complete^ 
por kerden toflL 
y' terk kerden to leave. 

^ jXlb tula kerden to rife (oriri). 


Thus Hafiz, 

I_ y^ y ^ys>.Oo 

c^ltXj LlXXj 

c^ys ^ ys^ yu. 

It is morningj boy,/// the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
hajlen. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
eaft of the cup: if thou feekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy deep. 


i^C^jjT hujum averden to ajfault. 

ylid averden to remember. 
yjJiSCi ajeb dafhten to ’loonder. 

jjj^ mazur dafliten to excvfe. 
,j Ov>^ hefed berden to envy. 
vj (AUkcl itikad berden io believe. 
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^ ghemm khorden io grieve. 
OJs£=3 ^ feugend khorden to /wear. 
ruflien fakhten to enlighten. 
ter fakhten to moijlen. 

iltIf'At numuden to esteem. 

^ medhu(h gefhten to be af- 

tonifJ^ed. 


(.trCL^ gemnAk gerdiden to be 
affiicied. 

(jcX/«T pedeed amedpn to appear, 

^eJuO ihfan deeden to be benefited. 

^)oLj pcrveriHi ydften to be educated, 

^^==> j\J) kerdr griften to be confirmed. 

The verbs (^<AJ and are very fre¬ 

quently ufed in compofition, as i^C^J ojfJ 
nareh zeden to call aloud, ^ fikr fer- 

muden to confider-, thus Geldleddln Ruzbehdr, 


Csj ° _y (j' 

While the nightingale fings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, I am all-ear like the {lalk of the 
rofe-tree. 


and Hahz, 
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Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn ? 

Some of the particles, with which verbs are 
compounded, are fignificant, and others redun¬ 
dant and ornamental, as 


der {imeden to enter. 
der averden to carry in. 
der khaden to require. 
jiA der yafton to underjland. 

^mcX^T "y ber arneden to afeend, 
y ber gefliten to return, 
y ber lisuden to rejl. 

JLj baz dafliten to with-hold. 

<A yjs furud Amedcn to df’fcend. 
vupes dafhten to detain. 
fer ddden to banipo., to confine to a 

place. 

In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferted between the two words 
of which it is compofed, as ^^ to fill. 

Sing. yS'^ Ifill. 

VOL. lit. T 
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Plur. we Jill. 

^ ^ you Jill, 

they Jill. 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diftance from 
each other, as 

^ ^ 1 /'*** 

O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
“ fawn, thou haft confined us to the hills and 
“ deferts.” 

where ^ the preterite of to 

confine^ rel^guer, is feparated by three words. 
The noun ^ has a number of different fenfes, 
and is therefore the moft difficult word in the 
Perfian language; it fignifies the head^ the top^ 
the point, the principal thing, the air, dejire, love, 
will, intention, ©’c. and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be called 
caujals', they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into and fome¬ 

times into (jcAaILjI, as 

to Jhine. and 

to cauj'e to Jhine. 
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to arrive, to caufe to ar¬ 

rive ^ to bring. 

j\,j 1 

o'^J^ o'j 

O heaven! ^riag that muflcy fawn back to 
Khoten j bring back that tall waving cyprefs 
to its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 

The numerals and invariable parts of fpeech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar; but for the u^c of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them by heart, I will here 
fubjoin the moft common of them: 


1 

I 

i^Xj yek 

one. 

t' 


jd du 

two. 



Am feh 

three. 



chehar 

four. 

o 

B 

pcnge 

five. 

i 

J 

fhelh 

fix. 

V 

J 

Cioii> heft 

fieven. 

A 

c 

C^^heflit 

eight. 

*1 

la 

aJ nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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(< 

ci 

e6 deh 

ten. 

II 

u 

y^izdch 

eleven. 

iv 

'-rV 

duazdeh 

twelve. 

ir 


dzdeh 

thirteen. 

i<^ 

l\j 

chchardeh jour teen. 

10 


5 <AjJlj panzcdch 

fij'teen. 

M 


BvAjjLii fhaiizedch Jixtcen. 

IV 

>• 

hefdeh 

fiventeen. 

lA 

/ 

heflidch 

eighteen. 

l‘l 

L. 

nuzdeh 

nineteen. 

h' 


OuAvo beefl 

twenty. 

PI 

ly 

i^lXj CivAw.o be e ft y e k / wr v/y- ij;7f . 

r- 

J 

^ ft'C 

thirty. 


r 

chehel 

forty. 

0< 

u 

pcnjah 

Jiffy- 


U*" 

ftiedit 

Jixty. 

v< 

e 

oUli^ heftad 

J'eventy. 

A' 


belhtad 

eighty. 

c\, 


djj navcd 

ninety. 

1 11 

• * 

V.— ? 

Oo lad 

a hundred. 

Y" 


Ovo^vA du^ad 

two hundred. 


LT 

^,Xa^!X>^ fcciild 

three hundred. 

( 

VO 

tX>£^L^cheharfady&«r hundred. 

Oil 

(O 

OvaoU pan lad 

five hundred. 

‘I" 

r 

cflifuci 

fix hundred. 

Vm 


heftfad 

/even hundred. 
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helhtfad etg/jf hundred. 

\a <Jw 2 ^j nuhfad nine hundred. 

^ hczar a thoufand, 

^ o<A deh hezar ten thoufand. 

Inin ^ fad hezar a hundred thoufand. 

or (dXJ lac 


A' 

S' 

I'" 


ORDINALS. 


nukhufl: 

first. 

duum 

fiecond. 

flum 

third. 

i 

cheharum . 

fourth. 

penjum 

fifth. 


All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 

ADVERBS. 

besfar much. cfeXJl endek little. 
eenja here. anja there. 


Ls-’T f^j> 

cX;ijb ^ywSAZs:'* aase’’ 

If I could fend my foul to that place, how tri¬ 
fling a prefent would it be ! 


Jl ez eenja hence. 
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eensu hither. 


cuja where or whither. 

US'^ her cuja ke wherefoever, 

Qjj ^ beerun without. 

L:^Tjl ez Anja thence. 

( dnsu thither. 

Is/jl cz cuja whence. 
or enderunj 

The nightingales were warbling in the gardcBj 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills. 

■>f I helm. 


^ oeiaw. ^Li bala above, 
or forudJ 

Jl iS' Ojh^* .Xj ^^l 

That evil which comes from above is not evil, 
bamddd 

oLT^*** fehergah > in the morning. 

or feher J 

alX^bii fhamgah in the evening, 
dtt yejlerday, 
peilh before. 

eknun now. 
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chun w&en. 
ferda io-mrrow, 

^jtjj pes aj}er. 

sUoX ang^h tien. 

hemdndem direHly. 

herkcz enier. 

J) henuz yet. 

Ij ta until. 

baree once. 

^ hem alfo. 

hcrkeznch never. 

^JTjl cXxj b^d ez an afterward. 
hemeifheh always. 
deigerbah again. 
neez even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly fynony- 
nious, and fignify like^ in the fame manner as\ 

hemchu, 
y cheneen^ 

a:^U:^ chenancheh, 
hcmchun, 

hemchene^n, 

^jijUcL chenankeh. 

cu where? 
chend how many ? 
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ez behri che on what account^ 

ch Lin how ? 

eenek behold! 

megher perhaps. 

^ hem ■) 
r [' together. 

and ^ behcm) 

cherA wherefore? 

eidy>d^ cheguneh hozv or what. 

cafli would! 

IcNLj^ mebada if by chance. 

Lyjo’ tenha aLne. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ u or va and. 

U ya or, 

^ hem, or^*U neez afo. 
egher, or^J gher if. 

eghe:cheh, gherchch though. 

Lei emma, lelkcn, bcl, aXAj 

belkeh hut. 

hcrchcnd, herchendkeli 

although. 

benabcreen therefore, 

dS' keh fmce. 

megher unlefs. 

Qwu; pcs then, moreover. 
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zcra becaufe, 
y:^ j uz except. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Jl ez or j from^ by., of. 
pes after. 

Aj beh, or be, joined to the noun, in, to. 
Ij ba ivitb. 

pehlevi near. 

(^1 ^ berai, bejehet for. 

Jl cz jehet,^ Jl ez behr on account 

?/'• 

meidn between. 
forud beneath. 

yj zcbcr above. 

.j| abcr, or y upon. 
pciih before. 
be without. 

Her in. 

ia-4 SLii toward, 
yj ze-'r under. 

nazd near. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

LI cia, l^l ayoha oh! 

or derecga alas! 

jT ^h ah ! 
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Thus in the tale of tho merchant and the parrot 
by Gelalcddin Rumi, 

cX«j 

Alas ! alas! that fo bright a moon fliould be 
hidden by the clouds ! 

^Lx 3 fugan and efsds are like wife 

interjediions that exprefs grief: thus in a te- 
traftich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 

iSjj^ vJil^ j 

y- ^ u*iy**^* 

Yefterday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foulj and to-day her abfence fills me 
■with bitternefs i alas! that the hand of for¬ 
tune fliould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life! 

This great hero and poet was the laft king of 
the Scljukian race : he was extremely fond of 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfes from the Shahnama: 
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♦ • •^ 
(^irsr’l 

^v 

^ tj^ o^'***^" 


When the duft arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned pale; 
hut I raifed my battle-ax, and with a fingle 
firoke opened a paiTage for my troops: my 
ileed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the wave^of the Nile^ 

* Thi'fe lines are quoted by d’Herbelot, p, IO29, but they are 
wri ten differently in my manufcript of Ferduii, whieb I have here 
followed. 
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OF THE PER^^IAN SYNTAX. 


*1 HE conftruilion of the Pcrfian tongue is 
very eafy, and may be reduced to a few rules, 
n od of which it has in common wi^h other 
languages. The nominative is ufually placed 
before the vsmb, with whi: h t agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fentence of a Per- 
lian philoibpher, 

5 c)w< ! I 6 I ^ 

\jj js|^ (^1 j 

sOwc t ^ I ^ cXjIo 'wAJIsL <31^^ 

I jl j-i (J_jl AO I 


Wherefore art thou corn: f if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of anCicnt and modern 
times, thou hall not taken the right path : 
doth not the Creator of all things kno%v all 
things ? and if thou art come to feek him, 
know that where thou firft u'ajt Jixed, there 
he was prefejtt. 


yet it is remarkable, that many Arabick plurals 
are confioered in Perfian as nouns of the lingu- 


* See the Bibliothcque Orkntale, p. g5(). 
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!ur number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjectives, as 




By the approach of fpriug, and the return of 
December, the lcavt:s of our life are conti¬ 
nually folded. 


where v-JLyi the plural of ^ go¬ 
verns in the fingular. 

There is auotlier Ilrange irregularity in the 
Ferfian fyntax; the cardinal numbers arc ufually 
joined to nouns and verbs in the fingular, as 
a thouj'and and one days. 

lijlrsk. Ov^Aj 

cXj I ji aJ ^ ^ Ovao l^ybLj 

If tlie gale fliall waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Haliz, a hundred thouj'and 
fowers -will fpring from the earth tliat hides 
l:is corfe. 


Thefe idioms, however, are by no means na¬ 
tural to tlie Perfian. but feem borrowed from 

the Arabs, who fay, aA>J j ^_*.JI a thoujand 

and one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it iignify a thing without life, 
requires a verb in the fingular, and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Arabick verbs have 
diftinft genders like nouns, as 

OvJU> LuyL 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 


^^!<Jcai.L5 ^ C^aJjLs 

Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes 
with tears. 


Moft active verbs require the oblique cafe in 
\j after them, as 

l_^Lo (Jo o j\ civKMcXj 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 



It has before been obferved (fee page 201) 
that the \j is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
or general, ^ 

inferted, if the thing be particular and limited, 
CijS^y he Jilled the cup ; examples of this 

occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac- 
guifition is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 

I 

b^, ^ bV* 
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Yes! whenever the fun appears, what advan¬ 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 

The following remark relates to the polition 
rather than to the fyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firft of them cornmonly 
contains the verb, which is underftood in the 
reft, as 

The difadvantages of hafte are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 

The adjedlive Is placed after its fubftantivc, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as ^ i>eautifut 

face, /cent of a rofe ; but if this 

order be inverted a compound adjedive is 
formed, as fair-faced, ^ofe- 

feented. 

Conjundlions which exprefs conjedure, con¬ 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjund¬ 
ive, or potential mood, as 


* Soha is the Arabick name for a very fmall and obfevr* ftar in 
the condellation of the Great Bear. 
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ij Oo j 




^ cXiwU ( 


-!4;^ 

^ I had known that thy abfence would havG 
been fo forrowful and afHiiling, I would not 
have departed from thee a fingle day; I would 
not have left thee a fiugle moment. 

Prepofitions and interjcdlions arc fixed t» 
jiouns in the nominative cafe, as 

^^sa;JcX^3j Ij i3=s 

Jl aJ AjUijL^=3 ^ jLw»AeO <!l)Ia>w I 

Jo jO 

I have heard that two doves lived together m 
one neft, and whifpered their fccrets in one 
chamber •, the duft of jealoufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguifli of misfor¬ 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 






'■y Ls^y 


'* ifl an Arabick word fiqnifying a turn, a change, « 

Tcntch, excubiae: hunce in Pcrfiaib and 
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The fpider holds the veil in the palace of Cffifan 
the Owl ftands fentinel on the watch-tower of 
Afraliab. 


Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
leftcd for the Perfian language j but rules alone 
will avail but little,- unlefs the learner will ex¬ 
emplify them in his own refearches: the only 
office; of a grammariaii is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wiffi to poffiefs the 
gems mull: endeavour to find them by their own 
labours. 


L-Ji ^ 11-^ in Turkifli, fignify relieve the guards by the founds 
of drums and trumpets. This office is given by the poet to the owl, 
as that of or chamberlain is elegantly affigned to the 

fpider. Some copies have r * inftead of which 

reading would make very good feufe, but deftroys the beauty of the 
allufion. 


VOI. III. 


u 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 
Owjici ^ 

JI J fj^ 

j (^cXAjJjjs:- (JItAAlcI lT^ 

iw f- 

Ja x ^ Io^Jt* 


^jloJ 


L5^' 


L. 


^[y. 

»J=?^ JI yj\j>\j** J 
JJ^ j* ^ 

^\j j\Ss. 


^ o|/-V*' J 




^Lcl Cj^L <JiJi*£. <J>.Sis> {j 

oO^ 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing Fable. 

The gardener and the NIGHT¬ 
INGALE. 

It is related that a hulbandman had a fweet 
and pleafant orchard, and a garden more frelh 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildncfs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refreflied the fpirits, con¬ 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
rofes bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales railing delight y its fragrant 
gale Ihedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
rofe burti freflier than the Ihrub of defire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bufh the 
rofe blofifomed, coloured like the cheek ol 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomed maids feented like jef- 
famine. The gardener began to {how an ex¬ 
treme fondnefs for thefe excellent rofes, and 
faid. 


u a 
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«A M ( 


LJ' 


Ijly 


clxALc ^ ^jjJ 

_^<A a£=} cXj<A <A-el 

^ cA^Lo ^ ^ 

^XjcXXj JI [;jl 


C^ANI CXvAlv>0 A^rs cJ'-J-Xj 

0\jvnO j\ I.aa::si»I dSss^ t/'^ 

stA^l/iwv^ C-K-^ ^__5^ 

jtV) 'nC-TX::^ (^( Jln/^\ CAmjOj (^IaaAXj 

(j--cIO j 

<Jo^ '^[/ AXxiii j 

«Al^J ^lo ^jT^ U^Xa ^I«a 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the*helplcfs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his efla- 
blifhed cuftoin went to view the rofes; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing bis 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his fliarp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, becomes 
intoxicated; he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-lcaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneafi- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame adlion 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafioned by 
the lof^ of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICPf. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin¬ 
gale’s bill. 
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C 

aJLum O^ J* 

^ ^]j z*^*^ »tx«rr txjtxj 

q^mjl» (^l<-^j}_j<^ aJIcXj 

••• £ ^ 

oLyJU ^LyX»w( 8^^ 

0<V>Mj AjIaanI 

^ C^AMij ^^Ia»*Xj ^^3E*** 

CaaJ^C j?* ^ 

!/* j ^ 

^ aJ^ CSyi OjjjJ CjliLX^ '—V^aJ (J'yC 

UjLyj' j j »<^'U ^Lia^ jj\c> Jl 

^ ^ o^*-^ A>ij^y"SOvj^ 

^J^Jl2k CasI^ ^ pt>A>ijy C^t3 

^U oJj=^* aaX/^ etXv^ 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentment caufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the bread of the gardener, he fet 
a deceitful fpringe in his way, and having 
caught hi n with the bait of treachery, he con- 
lined him in the prifon of a cage. The difi 
heartened nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and faid. Oh, Sir, for what caufe haft 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafon haft thou 
refolved to diftrefs me? if thou formed the de- 
fire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower lhall 
be the houfe of my mufick; but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid, Doll thoi^ not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrclTed me with the lofs of my fa¬ 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy adlion Ihould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverfions, Ihouldft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon j whilft I, afflidlcd with the anguifti of 
reparation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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c:^ 


Lj i 

Lc ^^ ^ 

t-^O A^ jS "/ 

C^y O^I_^,;<. OJ'^y L^ 

CS^^J 5<-XjOK£:5 cXy^=3 

'>..—<'?v, (^Oo Aj cxm«>.^ 

Oj^j (ji*-» ( iX*^ss a^=5 

tXy>K^ U^k-jJ Cj^<-^ A^=j 

JilXacI (^Iji^O (Jo 

Oljij.^^ C C O[j^ 

l^ .*-^ OJ^ o^j J 

^ ( (oLsL^ (^Lkw.2^^( ^I <3*^ 

aS^ C^A:i^O y.j ^O A^is 0^0>.J 0^^^=> ‘O.jU 
^lO^ ^ Oujj! ajUj I jOLwjI 

0>.^LXj [;<_^ j>o Ciy:*, 

<_J-i>^ C^l c:^Jo'^c^silj \s^jiS (J^Aj 
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A DISTICH OF HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale! if with me thou rcr 
grettell the lofs of thy friend, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid. Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and confider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, what will be 
thy punifhmcnt if thou teareft a heart afunder? 

VERSES. 

Jle that formed the fky by exadf meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil; 
whoever does well, good will come to him j 
and if he does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difcourfe taking effeift upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li¬ 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
llate, and faid. Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, but bene¬ 
fits? it is neceflary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold; take it, and fpend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the words of the nightingale to be true; he then 
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bj) 

j^i <S^ 'siTtci. jO j 


dj' ^O^maJIcXI ly ( 


^JV3£^I <J^ jtXJiJ! t<A 


tXjb J^‘ I 
*3^ j Aj J 

tXjlwJJ 
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faid, O nightingale 1 what a wonder It is, that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difeover the fprlnge upon the 
ground! 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentence) when fate defcends, 
caution is vain? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is impoffible to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of underftanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan¬ 
tage. 



SCO 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


OF VERSIFICATION. 


The modern Pcrfians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabs; they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar; but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable cafe, he may re¬ 
ceive further information from a treatife writ¬ 
ten profeffedly upon verification by 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet 
There arc nineteen forts of metre which arc 
ufed by the Pcrfians, but the mofi: common o! 

them are^’:^j^s:^ or the iambick meafure,^:^' 

or the trochaick meafure, and : 

metre that confifts chiefly of thofe compoundec 
feet which the ancients called ’Krircirt-,-, anc 
which are corapofed of iambick feet and fpon 
dees alternately, as hnatores puellarum. In ly 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of t\velv( 
or fixtecn fyllables, as 








1^J<A 
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Bebul na | kakhcr [ sebi zan tur j rc 
bucfhayed 

2i jadi zul j fi mufliklnefli ] chi tab uftad [ 
u der dllha. 

When the zephyr difperfes the fragrance of 
thofe miiflcy locks, what ardent defire in¬ 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 

They fometimes confift of fourteen fyllables in 
this form. 



Sf. ♦ * 

Aaj CiolcXAfiL <Jcs b* 

^ 

Ta ghunche | ekhendanet J devlet be | ke 
khalied dad 

AT fhiikhT | giili rana ] ez behrT [ ke inlruyl 

Ah ! to whonT will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! for whofe ufc dofl: thou grow? 

or in this. 


as 
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GSfliem he J me her kuli | ney u nagma | ti 
chengueft 

Chefhmem he [ me her lalT | to u gherde j 
fhi jameil: 

My ear is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe, and the foft notes of the lute: my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip> 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of meafure is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hepheftion, 

rxvttfiet cuVei x^sksiv toy itlov 

IloSut wetths Si ’AfpoSitety. 

which he fcans thus, 

rAuxEia /xa | fsj, oJro< Su ] va/xa; xpsueiv | toy t<rloy 
IIoSui SoLp-ei ) to, ■sia.iSof ) Siyay Si ’A | f^ohtxy. 


Other lyrick verfes contain thirteen fyllables in 
this form, 



<■^1 J 


Seba be teh | neltl peer | i melforoih | amed 
Ke musimi | tarbu elfli ] u nazii noih | amed 


The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet-houfe, that the feafon 
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of mirth, joy, wantonnefs, and wine is 
coming. 


or, 

as 

£ 

ljU eOlG jj j 

Seba belutf j bogoii an j gazali ra j nara 
Ke ser becouh J va byaban j to dadel | mara 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar. See p. 274. 

The Perfians fomctimes ufe a meafure con- 
fifting of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

‘Or*r T)|«-wv ra; ’ASijya; iKKSKuxpijuai ^ouiy. 

thus Hafiz, 

i>jjj (Sjjjy Ob cX^I ^ 

Aber dzari ber 4med badi neuruzi vazeed 


The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafon breathe. 

But the moft common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven iyllables, as 
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IsN 

Chunkeh gul reft va gitliftan derguzcflit 
Nedienvi zaii pes zcbulbul ferguzefl^t 

Wben the rofes wither, and the bower lofes its 
fwectnefs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In this laft mcafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon heroick or moral 
fubjedts, as the works of Ferdufi, and of Jami, 
the Bodan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex¬ 
cellent Geldleddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 
to our common hcroick rhyme, which was 
brought to fo high a degree of perfedion by 
Pope, and which the Englifli poets will do well 
to retain, inftead of adopting the lefs harmonious 
mcafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Perfia, becaufe there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Perfian language, which are not interfperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and becaufe all the 
Perlian verfes mu ft be read according to the 
paufes of fcanfion ; thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Meniniki, 
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muft be pronounced, 

Tebader che | nc her taree | buved zulfee | 
tera fad cheen 

Ke fazcc ber | gidec furee | zefuaibul pu j 
de cheen ber cheen 


with a ifrong accent upon every fourth fyllable; 
and it may here be obferved, that the Perfians, 
like the French, ufually accent ihe laid f/llables 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothing can be rnoreeafy 
and fimplej their vowels I elif, j van, and 
ya are long by n.rture ; the points, which they 
commonly fupptt fs, are naturally fliort; and 
every ibiort fyllable that ends with a conibnant 
is long by pofition; as j\ Shiraz, 

sumbul,, dehan, semen : but the 

Perfians, like other poets, have many licences s 
they often add a thort vowel which does not 
properl}' belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

oUi! J ve J aftadu muflikllha, 
and U Jli- Ic^'^cuja danendi hallma. 

They allb (horten fome long fyllablcs at plea^ 
Pure by omitting the vowels ! elif, j vau, and (^ 

VOf. III. X 
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ya; thus bcerun, which is a fpondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 




berun : in the fame manner Jo is ufed 


for^O and (^cXj for The omifTion 

of I elif is more common; fo ^ is put for 
and for as in this beautiful 

couplet. 





Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around; 
“ what frvour canft thou expe^ from for- 
“ tune ?” fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale! what fayeft thou to her maxim ? 


In which lines is ufed for 

jliedding Jlowers^ and for the 

morning. 

I lhall clofe this fection with fome examples 
of Perflan verfes from the or hemijiteb, 

to the (^jtoY ode, which differs from the oJy.j*o 

or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I fhall not fet down thefe exainj'les 
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at random, but fhall feleft fuch as are remark¬ 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of ex- 
preffion. 


AN HEMISTICH. 

^ 

He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 

A DISTICH. 

V (Sjj 

The caravan Is departed, and thou fleepeftj the 
defert lies before theej whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou alk the way ? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exift ? 


A TETRASTICH. 

C Assi^j eJsA^as ^ 

Aaj! Oj<A^yj aS' ^ 


X 2 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doft thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains ? He fays, that it is fliown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is puffed, while thou art loft in indolence. 


Another. 








I Jl 

<XAA-f^ ^ e.-'VSfcl.Wiy ^ 

Doft thou defire to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem: Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he be diftreffed} and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 


In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
firft hemiftichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
of every diftich. A ftiort piece of poetry, in 
which the two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
is called Ajdaj a fragment ; as this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company: 
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^ ^t^Cs aS' 

i^yj 

( ^ .A**^ i. J ^ C^^.0 ^ ^ 




O^ v^ O'* 


One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of fcented clay*. 
1 took it, and faid to it, “ Art thou mufk or 
“ ambergris? for I am charmed with thyde- 
“■ lightful fcent.” It anfwered, “ I was a 
dcfpicable piece of clay; but I was fome 
time in the company of the rofe; the 
fweet quality of my companion was com- 
“ mcnicated to me; otherwife 1 fliould have 
“ been only a piece of earrh, as I appear 
“ to oe." 


When both lines of each couplet rhyme to¬ 
gether tnrough a whole compolition, it is called 
as in the following examples: 


^^5 aJ ^ c^j (jiuAhJ Aj 


which the PirllaJis pc 
baths inaead of foap. 


khoflibdi, a kind of ii/tfiuous day, 
rtume with efl’ence of rofes, and ufe in the 
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^-JJJ 


Aj 




Such is the nature of inconftant fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her vi lence are of long 
duration: fhe exalts no one whom £he does not 
at laft opprefs ; for ihe is light in her affect¬ 
ion, but moft harfh in her hatreds 


^ O ^ ^ OteXj 

J OltA 

The happy * Feridiin was not an angel; he 
was not formed of mufk or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation byjuftice and liberality: 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 


c^j ^ 

.^=iIj L> 




* An ancient king of Perfia, highly celebrated for his eminent 
rirtues. The learned and excellent d’Herbelot has made a niiftake 
in his tranflation of thefe lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

liotheque Orientak) for not recolledling the fenfe of nappy, 

he made a proper name of it, and tells ns that Farrakh was a man 
whom the Perflans conlider as a perfeft model of juftice and mag¬ 
nanimity. 
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<_XJoUi!j<3 .£bj 

. r * " ^ ^ 

C^vm.i(A Li I 

c^yj (^1 _j<jjiy' 

,/':’■ j' OvA^ 

(^jjj ^L^ 

CXaJ ^j <AIcA A-5^ 

^ ^ Ll^j f ^ i 

^Lj A.==9 

There was an affectionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
p('rifhing in that unhappy jundture; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his millrefs from the 
midft of the waves; “ Leave me, and take 
“ the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that fpeech; and 
when he was expiring he was heard to fay; 
“ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 
“ who forgets his beloved in the hour of 

O 

** danger.” 
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Thefe examples will, I hope, be fufHcient to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Aliatick 
poetry con fills merely in lofty figures and flowery 
defcriptions. There is fcarce a lefion of mora¬ 
lity or a tender fentiment in anv European lan¬ 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Afia. 'l.'hc verfes of eleven 
fyllabies, which are ufed in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme toget’.er in couplets. It 
is unnecelTary in this fedljon to give an example 
of the Perfian or el gy, as it differs only 

in its length from the or ode, except that 

the CafTideh often turns upon lofty fubjeds, and 
the Gasial comprifes for the mofl; part the praifes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The mofl: elegant 
compofers of thefe odes are 

Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 
coliedion of his lyrick poems. I may confi¬ 
dently affirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
Romans upon firailar lubjeefs arc more finely 
poliflied than the fongs of thefe Perfian poets; 
they want only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drefs, and feel their beauties with¬ 


out the difacivantage of a tranflation. I fliall 
tranferibe the firff ode of Haliz that oflers itfelf, 
out of near three hundred that I have para- 
plnafed: when tlic learner is able to unclcrffand. 
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the images and allufions in the Perlian poems, 
he will fee a rcafon in every line why they can¬ 
not be tranflated literally into any European 
language. 




cXmIaj 








(Jo oJlifc ^ 

cXmL^ ^lv.Xc ^ ,- J 

^lcAj.Xi^ Ij 

<jui,LO ;j^j:LjVsf^j (j^jj 

iU u/ 

•AOvaJ (JOX GX>>n(A aS^ 

iaibi. cXJu 

<Aw^l.O j\ 


Thf: rofe is not fweet without the cheek of my 
belovedj the fpring is not fweet without 
wiiie. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cyprefs and of the 
waving flowers is not agreeable without a 
miflrefs whofe cheeks are like tulips. 

/ 

The prefence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
rofy complexion is not delightful without 
kilTes and dalliance. 

The rofe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really charming without the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pidlurcs that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feaft. 

The lafl: diflich alludes to the Afiatick cuftom 
of tbrowi ig money among the guefts at a bridal 
feafl, or upon any other extraordinary occa- 
fion: the Perfians call this moneynisar, 
and him who colledls it nisar cheen. 

I lhall conclude this grammar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the fedtion upon the 
Ferfian letters; fee p. 196- 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the fweet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
Mo fella. 

Alas! thefe wanton nymphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofe beauty raifes a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 
that are Icizing their plunder. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfedl love; what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar¬ 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has difeovered, 
or ever will difeover them. 

I can eafily conceive how the inchanting beau¬ 
ties of Jofeph aflefted Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chafiity. 

Attend, O my foul! to prudent counfels; for 
youths of a good difpolition love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls- 
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Thou haft fpoken ill of me; yet I am not of¬ 
fended; may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
fpoken well: but do bitter words become a 
lip like a ruby, which ought to ftied nothing 
but fweetneft? 

O Hafi 2 ! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls; come, 
lina: them fweetlv: for Heaven feems to liavc 

O J 

flied on thy poetry the clearnefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads. 

The wildncfs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fong pleafcd me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflate it in verfe: tlie reailer w ill cxcufe 
the fingularity of the meafure which I liave 
ufed, if he conliders the dithcnlty of bringing 
fo many eaftern proper names int(5 our ftatizas. 

i have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranftation the eafy turn of the origi¬ 
nal; and I have, as nearly as prftiide, imitated 
the cadencc' and accent i.f the Perlian meafure; 
from which every reader, vvlio nnd(‘rr'ands mu- 
fek, will perceive that the Afratick numbers 
are capable of as regular a me lody tis any air in 
Metaftafio. 

A PERSIAN SONG. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight. 
And bid the!e arms thy neck infold; 
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That rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Wculd give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of ^amarcand. 

hoy, let yon * liquid ruby flow, 

Anc' bid thy penfive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots fay: 

Tel' them their Eden cannot flaow 
A 11 ream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow’r fo fwcet as Mofellay. 

Oh! when thefe fair, perfidious maids, 
Whofe eyes onr fecrct haunts infell, 

Their dear dcftriiftive charms difplay, 

Each glance my render breafi invades, 

And robs my wounded foul of reft, 

As Tartars feize their deftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe cliarms impart? 

Can cheeks where living rofes blow^ 

Whe re nature fpreids her richeft dies, 
Require the borrow’d glo!s of art? 

Speak not of fate—ah I change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

* <Jo*J a melted ruby is a common periphrafis foi 

wine in the Periian poetry, See PJaSz, ode 23. 
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Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom: 
’Tis all a cloud, 'tts all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch reiifilcfs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame* 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
f A youth fo lovely and fo coy! 

But ah ! fweet maid, my counfel hear; 
(Youth Ihould attend, when thofe advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravhh’d ear. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel anfwer have I heard! 

And yet, by heav’n, I love thee flill: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which Ifrcams of fweetnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 

Go boldly forth, my fimple lay, 

Whofe accents flow with artlefs cafe, 


* Z ileikha, Potiphar’s wife. 

Jofephj called by Poifians and Arabians Jufuf. 
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I.ike orient pearls at random flrung; 

I'hy notes are fweet, the damfels fay, 

But, oh, far fweeter, if they plcafe 

7'he nymph for whom thefe notes are fang! 


END OP THE GRAMMAR. 



A CATALOGUE 


OF 

THE MOST VALUABLE BOOKS 

IN 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE, 


Oxf. The Publick Libraxies at Oxford. 
Par. The Royal Library at Paris. 
Land. The Br<tilh Mufeum at London. 
Priv. The Colledtions of private Men. 


PIISTORY. 

T6e garden of purity^ by Mirkhond.—A general 
hiftory of Pcrfia in feveral large volumes. 
Oxf. Prh. 

* (X ‘ 

The hiftory of the life of Sultan Acber, by the 
learned and elegant Abu Fazl. Oxf. 


yj I I I_ 

* . 

A defeription of the Indian empire, v/ritten by 
the order of Sultan At:btr by a Ibciety of 
Ikilful men.—A tranflation of this book would 
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be extremely ufeful to the European compa¬ 
nies that trade in India, as it contains a full 
account of every province and city in the do¬ 
minions of thfe Mogul, of his revenues and 
expences, both in peace and war, and of all 
the cuftoms and ceremonies in his palace; 
together v/ith a defcription of the natural 
productions of his empire. Oxj\ 

The aBions of Sultan Babers written either by 
himfelf, or under his infpetftion.—^This book, 
contains a minute account of that prince’s 
wars, and a natural hiiiory of his dominions, 
Oxf. 



The hijicry of Cafmir^ by a native of that ex'- 
traordinary country.—A very curious and en¬ 
ter tairing work. Oxf 


The hifiory of the lives of the Perlian kings, 
from the head of the Sefi family to the death 
of Abbas the Cruel, improperly called the 
Great, Oxf. 


The felebl chronicle ,—This work is an excellent 
VOL. ni. 


y 
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hiftory of Perfia, and has been tranflated into 
Arabiek and Tuikifh. Oxf. 


A fhort hidory of Pcrfia, in one volu'.re, by 
Khandemir, a learned and agreeable v\ riter, 
Oxf. 


The heart of hijlories .'—A copious hiftory of the 
Perfian empire, written in the middle of the 
fixteenth century by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The book of viSlory .—A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moft beautiful and elegant ftyle. 


olAl CbJ I I S 

J - J 


An account of the lives of the Perlian poets, by 
Dev let (hah of Samarcand. Par. 






The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perlia, written by Mirza Mahadi, and tran- 
llated into French by tlie author of this 
grammar. 
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POETRY. 

<!Uotj oLChi 

Shah Nameh. A collection of hcroick poems 
on the ancient hiflories of Perfia, by Ferdufi. 
See the Treatife on Oriental Poetry, in Vol. 
VIII. Oxf. Priv. 

The works of Khakani, a fublime and fpirited 
poet. Oxf. Priv. 

The odes of Hafiz: fee the treatife above-men¬ 
tioned. Land. Oxf. Par. Priv. 

The wmrks of Sadij containing (^IXwJj^or the 
bed of rofes^ or the garden, and 

or the rays of light. The two firft 
of thefe excellent books are very common; 
but ] have not feen thelafi: they are all upon 
moral fubjedls, and are written with all the 
elegance of the Perfian language. Oxf 

The works of Ahli> containing, 

la%vful magick, a poem. 

Y 2 
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«!ul^j j taper and the moth, a poem. 

OsjUai' ^ hook of elegies, 

jt ujU /"of odes. 

c:.jI^==3 

The works of Jaml; containing, among others, 
jj I the chain of gold, a poem in 

three books. 

^UkuI ^ A/>£ii Selman and Ahfal, a tale. 

the life of Alexander. 

l^ r^J j ^_iwj y the loves of fofeph and Zu~ 

leica, a very beautiful poem. 

the loves of Leila and Megenun. 
^ t^o^^'^hdion of odes, 
the manjion of the fpring, 

'dXssd the gift of the noble. 

_^l ^.^^1 ixjcsd** the jnanners of the juf. Oxf. 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Oxf 


'wAAA^aj' 

A poetical work called Mefnavi, upon feveral 
fubjedls, of religion, hiftory, morality, and 
politicks i compofed by Gelaleddin, furnamed 
Rumi.—This poem is greatly admired in 
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P(;iTia, and it really deferves admiration, Oxf, 
Priv. 

The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 
Sadi in his Guliftan, and are much elieemed 
in the Ead. 




The works of Nezami; containing fix poems: 

fee rets of lovers, 

S,^ the/even faces. 

e/ * * * 

^^yJ j loves of Chofru and Sbirln. 

;cXAX^^( the Ife of Alexander, 

^ E<?//rt and Megemtn, a tale, 

l the treafure of fccrets. Lond, 

Vrre. 

cXaj 

i’cndnamr, a book of moral fentences, not 
unlike thofe of Theogenis in Greek, by 

__;lkc !(Aj .i Ferideddin Attar, Lond. 

Oxf. ^ 

' A 

The work: of Catebi, containing fiv'c poems: 




' C« 




the jnntlion of two feas.. 
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ujU jsti the ten chapters. 

j beauty and love. 

j conqueror and triumpher. 

>fjjX"=s « the loves of Baharam and 

^ n 1 ' 

(julenaafn. 

There are many more hiftorics and poems 
■written in I'erfian •, but thofc above-mentioned 
are the mod celebrated in Aha. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudeki, who 

tranflated Pilpai’s fables into verfe; 

Refludi, who wrote an art of poetry called 

^**^\ the inchanted gar dens-y 

Ahmedi, who compofed an heroick poem on 
the ailions of Tamerlane; not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, wh« 
are very little known in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The light of Solcil or Canopus.—A very ele¬ 
gant paraphrafe of PilpaPs tales and fables, by 
Calhefi. Oxf. 

The touchftone of learning j a more Ample 
tranllation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf. 
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Jjj 

The Perfian tales of a thoufand and one days, 
tranflated into French by Petit de la Croix. 


O 




NcgarirtSn tbe gallery of piBures, by Jouini.— 
A inifccllaneous work upon moral fubje£ls, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford. Marfi 397- 

A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahan!. 
Oxf 

The natural hhlory of precious ftones, Oxf. 

There are many books in Perfian upon Geo¬ 
metry, Algebra, Aftronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyfick; all which de- 
ferve to be read and fludied by the Europeans. 
The Pcrfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
fcripts; all their favourite works are generally 
writtenuponfiinefilky paper, theground of which 
is often powdered with gold or filver duft; the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fometimes perfumed with 
cfiTence of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Jofeph and Zuleica in tlie publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the moft beautiful niaiiu- 
feript in the world: the margins of every page 
are gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers j 
and the hand-writing is elegant to the highelt 
degree: it is in the colleiftion of the learned 
Greaves, N®. 1. The Afiaticks have many ad¬ 
vantages in writing: their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour; the Egyptian 
reeds with which they write, are formed to 
make the fined: flrokes and flouriflies; and their 
letters run fo eafily into one andther, that they 
can write fader than any other nation. It is 
not drange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manuferipts to our bed printed books; and if 
they diould ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will dill do right to preferve 
their claffical works in manufeript. 

I fliall conclude with a Perfian ode in three 
Afiatick hands, and fliall add a few remarks 
upon each of them. 


X. 

NiSKIir. 

This is the only form of writing that wc can 
imitate exadllv by our typos; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the characters; and 
it mud, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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to read tlie other hands: it is frequently ufed 
by the Perfians, and the hiftory of Nader Shah 
was M'ritten in it. 


II. 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans, if they underftand the'Perfian lan¬ 
guage] and if they do not, what will it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ftrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j j J are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
charatlers are the fame with thofe ufed in 
printing, except that ^ and are often ex- 
prefled by a long ftroke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecond line, which anfwers to 
: there are alfo two examples of this in 

tlie third line. As the Perfians always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner; 
if the line be too fl)ort, they lengthen it by a 
fine flrokc of the reed; if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranferibers place both members of 
a couplet on the fame line, and not the firft 
above the fecond, as we do: a Perfian would 
write the following verfes in this order, 

rauijhcd ears The monarch hearSt 
Ajfumes the god\ Ajf 'edts to nod. 
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It muft be donfe/led, that this irregularity in 
writing, joined to the confuiion of the diacriti¬ 
cal points, which are often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perfian manufcripts, till the- lan¬ 
guage becomes familiar to us; but this difficulty, 
like all others in the world, will be infenlibly 
furmounted by the habit of induftry and perfe- 
verance, without which no great dcfign was 
^ver accomplilhcd. 

III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analogy 
arc neglected; the points which diftinguiffi 
from Oi, ^ from and from cc’, cb and 
&c. are for the mod; part omitted, and thefe 
feven letters, 1 O j connected with 

thofe that follow them in a mcll irregular man¬ 
ner. This is, certainly, a confiderable difficulty, 
which mud be furmounted before the learner 
can tranflate an Indian letter: but I am per- 
fuaded, that thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty dill greater, which is 
their imperfedt knowledge of the language. 
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NISKHI, 


cXj I^j aJ ^ j\f £k'J 

^J^A^osw ^/-;! 

O^Kj o'^ J' 

CAUjljXjl^=3.ii (jT aJ C:v.'-^=^ 

£ 

^ _;(A C^>^ ^ 

OvjT^ aJUn j|^ «A<A^^= 2 J -Xj 

«A^Aa^ o!^ C-5*^ 

C>>^,J aAI^jCS?^_ jl^=5 (^1 A^^ 0\>wJ 


(^j\C^ Ai. ^yla OL?^ 

cAU^ AJIy.^=J Aa^ Ow 3 C:JXy^ A^ 
IdiL:^. OvJ^jXj Ovxij 





ADVl-RTISEMEN'r. 


J HE following Index will be found, it is 
hoped, of coufideiv.blc uie to Icurncrs, to thofe 
in particular who are unprovided with didliona- 
ries; fiijce it is not only intended as a literal al¬ 
phabetical explanation and analyiis of the ex- 
tradfs and authorities from the various writers 
interfperfed through the Grammar, but as a vo¬ 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a number of ufetul 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any didionary, 
there are a variety of infeparable particles pre¬ 
fixed and annexed 'to words, which muft be 
analyfed or feparated before the meaning can be 
found; for example, 

which literally fignifies to defire //, 
muft not be looked for under the letter j but 
tinder the j prefixed being the infeparable 
prepofition for, to, in, defire, i3c. 

and (for the third perfon prefect of 

to be. 

It is unneceflary to multiply examples, but it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he keep 
in mind, that the principal of thefe prefixed 
particles arc, 

^JI the Arabick particle the. 
j ^or before words beginning with I) the 

eharadlerillick of the firil future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

ju or j the prepofition in, to, for, (3c. 
j prefixed fometimes by way of pleonafm, 
to which no tranflation can give any prccifc 
meaning. 

O 

b 'tc’i/h. 

wkbotif. 

J (forji)yhni, with, by, (3c. 
f (for aJ') 'lohich, ivhat. 
f" charaderifticks of the pre- 

fent tenfe.—'i'hefc charadcrifiicks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perfian au¬ 
thors. 

^ (orbefore words beginning with f) 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

aJ or J (or before words beginning with 
f) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

* NotwithllanJiiig the above obfervations, which will fave the 
learner fome perplexity in confultiiig diftienarii s, many of the 
compounded words, and inch obliijue tenresasdifler tnoft from their 
infinitives, are for his greater cafe and fatisfaftion inferted in this 

Index. 
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The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow: 

The polTeflive pronouns 


rr 

'a 


or my, mine. Le oiir. 

or thy, thine. your. 


^ his, her, its. fjs, or their. 

the plural of nouns having reference to 
living creitures. 

the plural of inanimate nouns. 

! or L the poctick vocative. 

\j the termination of the oblique cafes. 

the third perfon prefent of to be. 

is ibtnetimes equivalent to uur a or one} 
and at otlier times after nouns ending with I or 
5 it marks that the following noun is in the ge¬ 
nitive caf<^} and it is then equal to our of. 

The Perlian writers make frequent ufe of the 
contracted infinitive j when the learner therefore 
cannot find fuch words as or in 

the Index, let him look for 
See. 


The A prefixed to fome words in the 
Index fhows that they arc of Arabick ori¬ 
ginal. 
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oT Water, fountain: luftre. 
upon: a cloud. 

w 

Aj\^\ pi. ofy the juft-. 

LiX^T colour, paint, contp. of lJT water and 
) colour. 

A JL^I Abfal, p roper name. 

A Abufazcl (father of virtue) proper 

name. 

A Ooc'^l Abulcis (father of the Xxori) proper 
name.. 

ol {annexed to words) thy. 

fire. fiery. 

A a mark, imprefllon. 
to plant. 

A pi. of Aj'cXsk. the eyes. 


pi. of ^ the noble, free. 

A or care, grief. 

A a prefent, favour, benefit. 

A Ahmed (moft worthy of praife) a pro- 

per name. 

A pi. of Joi. affairs, conditions; Iccrets. 

to draw a fwordy knife, (^c. 


VOL. 111. 
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choice, liberty; prudence. 
A end, finally; another. 

A moderns; pofterity. 

A Adam; a man: a meflenger. 

A IaI when. 

j\6\ the yth Perfian month; vernal. 


the province of Media. 

JT bringing, bring thou, Jrom 
^IjT or \JT adorning,/how 
to adorn. 

reft. 

Cijji is worth,yhow 
may bring,yhow 
A fafety, reflitude. 

^j\ Item, name of a fabulous garden in the Eaf, 
fuppofed to have been built by a king namea 
Sheddad. 
j\ from. 

til jT he fets at liberty, 
liberty. 

j\j\ affiiAing, from 

to rebuke, a{fli<Jl, wound. 

Jl from that. 

thence, 
from this. 

hence. 
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on account of. 

wherefore? why? 
on account of. 
ot^jX affli£led,yro;« 

bs/jl whence. 

Lc;Texperienced,yr(3/» 

temptation, experience, 
to try, tempt, 
from amidft. 

ySy(.ySoj\ from one another, 
to few together. 

L>*.Tlike, refembling: appealing. 

(ji:* jLjT reft, both from ^JO^T 
( a horfe. 

A hearing, found. 

hftened. 

w 

Aj\ji4\ pi. of fecrets. 

I heaven, 
to reft. 

jji/l (annexed to words) their, 
a tear. 

^UCifr clear, evident. 

^^U;;f^love, friendthip, familiarity; knowledge, 
difturbing,yro?» 

^jsas^T to difturb. 
a neft. 

A Jadsi confulion, pain. 


z a 
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A wiiyal pi. of parts, trails. 

A JloJCcI equality, temperance. 

A «^Uuxl belief, faith. 

A |Jo£l great j greater. 

Jlil a beginning. 

A (jUacI pi. of branches, 

to embrace. 

A pi. of rivals, jealoufy. 

to cut. 

<.^lJo { the fun. 

auUol or ajUjI a bottle: an ewer. 

• « • • ^ 

(jOUil to fall, 
exalting. 

Afrafiab, proper name, 
to inilame. 

inflaming,/ro/« the above. 
to create. 

creating,yr(5w the above. 

\ji\ or increaling,yi-(7^ 

oOjjil eo increafe. 
increafing. 


alas! 


to fpeak idly. 

(^ULsI fprinkling, fhedding. 
^JcXjUol to fprinkle, Ihcd. 
to prefs. 





throwing, 

(jOjkXjl to throw. 

A ^(<Aj! pL or ^<Jo cups. 

A their cups. 

A j 1^1 affirmation, confirmation. 

A Akber (greater) proper name. 

^s;\ or ol/l intell'gent, vigilantj knowledge, 
if. though. 

^^^'T filling. to fill, 

now. 
i full. 

A JI f/>e article the. 

** 

A but, except. 

A efteem, refpeft. 

A gentlenefs, lenity. 

' I 

A mufical notes, 

Athe mind. 

A IwaJI a thoufand. 
t^4 fprinkled, ftained,yro/« 
to ftain, fprinkle. 

A O God, heaven; divine. 

A the Arab, article prefixed to <Ju aid, 

ftrength, hand, &c. 

(annexed to words) my, 

to prepare; to be ready. 

JUT preparing. 
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A (jL«l fecurity, mercy ; finccrity. 
iX ^! he came; coming. 

to approach : the approach. 
iA/ii j coming and going, 

to-day. 

to-niffht. 

♦ O 

to learn, teach. 

J^l /killed, teaching. 

to mix. 

«A^! hope. hopeful, 

a ^^'rince, noble. 

oLi Mirkhond fliah, proper name, 

mixing,yi 5/?; 

^jThe; that: time; now. 

^jLiT thofe. 

to fill. 

A^IUaJI delire, cxpe£lation. 
bc'^T there, in that place. 

A liars, 

to throw, dart, 

jItXJf throwing,/rwi the above. 
p^j<Ajl within. 

eJcXJl little. 

to gain, gather. 

(^ci^cXjl to befmear. 
jyXi\ gathering, gaining. 

thought, conlideratic-n* 
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I thither. 

aXj! that which; he who. 

oI^jT then, at that time. 

L.^j 1 to think. 

to excite, raife. 
raifitig, exciting. 

Ajl^l Anvar (fpiendor) proper name. 

l^T thofe. 

pi. of rivers. 

cror j he, flic, it: his, hers, its. 
jl himfelf, herfelf. 
fJT a voice, found ; fame. 

A ^UT pL of J r times. 

^(Uj! devouring, fwaIlowing,yr(5//; 

to devour. 
j^Tbringing,/r^w 
L’j' him, her, it j to him, &c. 

A pi- of leaves, 

to bring. 

a throne: a manufadluring village, 

A pi. of affairs, .adlions. 

A Jjl firft: the beginning. 

A forefathers, the ancients, 

to hang. 

A J^( flcilful: endowed with, poflelTed of; 
people. 

wife. 
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a fawn, 

coming; come thou, from 
(;^l or Ul O ! Jign oj the voc. cafe. 

A ^Ul times, days, pi. 

to ftand. 

^U*j( they: their, oUyl theijifclvcs, 

them : to them. 

C^l O Sir! 

A the right hand, 

this. (^Lul thefe, 

here. 

fo, thus, 
hither. 

Odjl behold. 
aJuI a mirror, 
l^jl thefe. 
nature. 



j with; in: to, for. 

(j with, polTelTed of; fince. 

Ljjlj a gate; a chapter. 

^(j Baber, a proper name. 
to play. 

lilj the wind, air; let it be. 

lilj zephyr; a gentle gale; the eaft or 
morning wind. 
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otib W’ne. 

a loaJ, baggage, 

PeriiaiJ. 

gnce. 

Jb playing, play thou^yr. ^^y,^b 
Jb again, anew. 

to with-hold. 
oj^b a player j playing. 


^b being, be thou, /row 

U-b a baflidw, governor. 

cXiib it may be; it may happen,yrow 

^jOyyijb to fprinkle, diffufe. 

^b a garden. ^ gardener. 

to weave : to tinge. 

A (^b the remainder; permanent. 

OXj fear, care. 

t^jlj pure, chafte, clean. 

Jbjtj affedionate. 


more pure. 

innocent, unblemiihed. 
jj^/b beautiful, amiable, 
o^^yb gentle, pure, lovely. 


JW a wing; an arm. 
,^b above, upwards, 

Jb to ft rain. 
<5lc\.Bb in the morning. 
oi5jjb fifteen. 
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OvAoib five hundred, 
together. 

<Xib it is necefiary,yr(?/« 

jlOab permanent,yrow (^b a foot, andj\Ci the 
participle of to have. 

^^^Jbwob to be neceflary. 

(^j^jsAfcwjb to accept. 

he took or bore up. 

fear thou,^i3»? 

he kified,yrci-';; Thhefirst j ap¬ 

pears to be redundant. 

a:sv {pi. an infant. 

for. 

Aysd metre : the fea. 

A ysd the lambick meafure. 

A the Trochaick meafure. 

A ^^jsd a kind of verfe, confifting of lam- 
bicks and Spondees. 

A yys:d dual of yscl the two feas. 

Bokhara, 7iame of a place. 
to boil. 

I may or can g\VQ,jTom 
to give. 

Xj bad. ^cXj bad of me. 
to or for thefe. 
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know thou. I might have 

known,yrijw (^XswJlti 
ocXj give thou,yro?« 
tXjiJu confpicuoufly, publickly. 

to become confpicuous, 

^jju accepting,yrow 
to accept. 

full. -j the bofom: upon udj upon thy 
bofom. ^ carrying, ravifliing,yr(j;w 
^ to reft. 

T ftiould reft, 
to afeend. 
iS^j! becaufe. 
oSfjj arifes, comes, from I jt 

H;- a harp, lute, 
a ray, fplcndor. 

to rife, arife. 
to finifti, compefe. 

Jlov^. compofing, completing, 
he finhhes, performs, 
to raife, exalt. 

(^0 >ji to bear, carry, lead. 
eXjt ^^ they carry off. 
o0>^ a veil, tapeftry. 

a chamberlain, porter. 
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(jtjjj thou, aflcing. 
it arrives. 

above, on the top or head, 
to afh. 

sO^;yw^. we have aflced. 

Oiijj he went away. 

a leafj powerj arms; ornament; a mufi- 

cal inftrument. 
to fill. 

to return, recede, 
to afcend, mount, 
a butterfly, moth. 

JUjf a protedor, nouriiher; educating; educate 
thou. 

ji. to educate, nourilh. 

^jjj} education. 

without, out of. 
together. 

to beware, abftain, 
abflinence, chaftity. 
an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, difordered, fcattered. 
under, below. 

^jCyejj to wither, decay. 
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they will give Mp,from 
a garden: a breaft. 
to bind, {hut. 
a boy, ch Id, 
much, many, 
it blolTomed. 

let us break. 

A fight: prudence. 

A JUaJ lazy 5 a mifereant. 

A (JI 2 J vain, fruitlefs. 

tXju after. ijTj^ afterwards. 

L»yu imperative from 

command, &c. 

is to my defire. 
he {hall dig, from 

1 !AXS leave thou. 
jfj fay thou,/r<3;w 

it {hall pafs,y>'<?/« 

Jk,j but. 

A misfortune j without. 

,A oXj a country, region. 

a nightingale. 

&fk} but. 

Udb a tiger. 

A yes. 

It {hall ^en(h,from 
therefore. 


to 
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JUj mourn than, from 
five. olis'Sj fifty, 
the fifth, 

tXxj binding, compiling; bind thou. 

OJu advice, counfel. 

to fuppofe, think. 
cicXJu can hinA^ from 

a garden of violets. 

fhowcd, from : 'The j prefixed 

feems to be redundant. 
to be. 

(^cXJe^ they wtre^ from (^0^ 
a little branch, 
an excufe. 
j a k 1 is • 

a garden, 
he kifled,y;w7; 
to hide, cover, conceal, 
an owl. to the owl. 

fragrance, fmell. 

rofe-feented. 

Aj good; in, into, 
the fpring. 

the manfion of the fpring. 
chearfulnefs. 

becaufe, for, on account of: all,-every one; 
fortune; prc-excellencc. 
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Baharam (the planet Mars) proper name. 
the hreaft, fide: near: the ancient Per- 

lian language, 
togtlher, one with another. 

without, 
come thou, from 

a defart: uncultivated. 

I (hall find. 

jLo bring thou, from 
A white; brightnefs. 

aJI^. a cup. 

fearlcfs. 

faithlefs, mercilefs. ^ 

thou fhalt learn, 

A a houfe; a diftich. 

jJpU^ Inconfiderate. 
irregular. 

without alfiftance. 


aJI 


a root, origin, 
without a thorn, 
ignorant, 
to fift. 

to take captive. 

^ falfe, faithlefs. 
I<Aaj openly: a difeovery. 
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heartlefs, difconfolatj5< 
old; an old man. 

1^ adorning, collecting, 
to declt. 

without, out of doors. 
yj (bedding, fifting, from (j 
twenty. 

before; the front, 
innumerable, 
inconftant; afflicted, 
new. novelty, 

the face, form, 
an elephant. 

^ fear, danger. 

unequalled, 
to meafure. 
feeing. 

I may fee, ^0/5 from 
or l^l endlefs. 

helplefs, unfortunate, 
to join, touch. 

05^. touching, joining, reaching. 


cjl or (annexed words) thy. 

U until, that, in order to. 



heat, flame j fplendor; flrengthj defirei • 
fever; contorfion. 

to caufe to fliine. 

I may turn, &c. from 

to turn, twift; to flaine,make warnii to 
be able, 

bright, Alining, 
to twift; haften; wager, 
obfeurity; a hair; a thread; the futninit, 
^IjlJ fpoil, prey, ruin. 
iSj^ obfeurity, darknefs. 

A ‘I hiftory, chronicle, 

eJujlj’ dark. yiCjo darker, 
frefti, new, young, 
more frefti, &c. 
to inflame, burn. 

A confideration, fpeculatlon. 

\j^ let alone, leave, relinquifti. 

A a prefent; rare, elegant. 

Aprudence, advice; governmentj regu¬ 
lation. 

A a record, obligation, 

^ moift, frefti, 

\ji thee; to thee. 

harmony, modulation* 

A a tomb. 
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A order, regularity, 

thoo feared,/roffi 
to fear. 

thou mayefl: fear, 
pointing; lhame, anguifh. 

A a beautiful man or woman; a Turkj 

leaving, relinquilhing. 


corredling; arranging. 

A compolition, invention. 

A aXJI or (^bu aD! omnipotent God. 

A Jk*:?:'*"’ hade. 

A uJuXstJ hanging, dependent; the mod ele¬ 
gant kind of Perfian hand-writing. 

A Jeiljlj' negligence; contempt. 

tJU 

A relaxation, walking; contemplation, 

bitter; feverely. 

bitter in the mouth. 

Uilyj diverfion; a fpeftaclc, feeing. 

A full, perfed:; completion, end: com¬ 

pletely. 

u/ 

A Uyj' a with; fupplication, 
the body, perfon. 

Qjj alone, only; folitary. 
y thou; thy. jj thyfelf. 



A {P^- hiftories. 

{j[y it is pofTible,yr(Jw 
A ^yj repentance; converfion. 

to colle£t; to pay debts, 

A OvAx^’ congratulation. 

wretched, empty, naked, poor 
an arrow; the river Tigris. 
jy fliarp; violent, paffionate. 
a fword. 


A (yJi moifture. 

A the conftellation Pleiades. 
A precious: the eighth. 


tz 

a place. 

an inchanter; inchanting. 
a remedy. 

liTL^ a filTare, a breach, 
to tear. 

a cup, glafs; mirror, 
a mantle, robe; bed. 
a colleilion. 

the; foul; a beautiful womarl, 
(^UL:> fouls; friends; lovers. 

A A 3 
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(^1^ delighting the fouL 
having life, an animal. 

A the forehead. 

A <Jcs>. ftudy, endeavour. 

whichj wherefore, why? 

A [pi. a wound, 

fortune i the world, globe. 

Circaflia. 

A a crime. 

I ^ or except, unlefs. 

to leap; to feek, examine, 
an eye. 

a fountain, 
to tafle, try. 

I have tailed. 

A tXx^ a curling lock. 

aJLx:^ a kind of mufical inllrument, a lyre, a 

lute. 

the heart. Jjtiheart-piercing, 
what doll thou do ? pjbr ^lc^) 

what, and the 2dperfon pref. of 
how ? what ? 

A I J.Xsi. Gelaleddin (the glory of reli¬ 

gion) proper name. 

A <.xA:^ a volume: the flein. 

A beauty, elegance. 





Gemfhld, proper name. 

A colledlion, aflembly, troops, 
a garden, meadow, 
j \verdant plains, meadows. 


in like manner. 




in the fame way. 


AjuUi». in this manner, thus, 

A c:^a:s>. or paradife, 
cXa^ how many ? 

how often ? 

^MUwxJL:s». fairy land, 
u harp, lute. 

Iicn (or like, as, 

^-■s. feek thou,yr<3;w 
an anfwcr. 

young j a young man, 
youth. 

A (pi’ °f jewels, 

how ? when, 
when that. 

Jouini, name of an author, 
thou mayeft iw^tfram 
what, which, 
leaping,^o;« ;jX*^ 
four. 

fourteen, 
four hundred. 
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the fourth, 
t' e world. 

conqueror of the world, 
poffeffing the world. 

A <->Y^ diligence, foUcitude, 

what ? cUaw,.^ what is it 
cX^ he gathers./row 

what doft thou feek ? 
what doft thou fay? 
China : a ringlet. 

1 may gather, yrow 


A neceffity : poverty. 

A arriving j completion; harveft, prq- 

duce: profit. 

A Uils^ Hafiz (a man of great memory) na^/ie 
of a poet. 

A JCs.a condition, date: a thing: time prefent. 
A c:J motion, acftion ; ftate. 

A imprifonment. 

A Jc^ (pi- of gardens. 

A ci-uOiiiA. news j an accident, 

A^ jv=». caution. 

A motion: a vowel. 
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A envy, malevolence. 

A beauty, elegance. 

A followers, troops. 

w 

A true : truth, reafon, 

A cXvAaJus^ fincerity ; truly. 

A a decree ; wifdom. 

A fciencc; a myftcry; a miracle. 

A wife : a doctor, learned man, philofo- 

pher, phyfcian. 

A ia.vful. 

A a bath, 

A eAyis. praifc, 

A fpl. of eij<5bk) accidents, news, 

A affiflance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi>- 

nence, mountain. 

(pi, of necelTaries, neceflities: 

things. 

A ecjUpw. Ufej a portico, veftibule. 

A (/A of frauds. 

A living, life; an animal. 


t 

a thorn, 

anguith, refentment. 
to rife. 

w 

A pure, excellent; poble, 
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Amind, heart, difpofition^ 

Khakani, name of a poet. 
earth, dufl. 

A Jhk. a mole on the face. 

A OUbi. the Creator. 

a lord, grandee; an inn. 
l^ibk {pi. of aJIsw) houfes. 

hiftory; news; fame, 
relate thou,yrwz 
to inform, relate. 

Khoten, Tartary. 

A afhamed, bluihing; envy, 

A CiiArs::^ a blufli, fhame. 

God. 

ObjIcXi.. a prince, lord, patron. 

1(AjjIc>cL O God! O heaven! 

the only Lord God. 
friend of God, prop. name. 

{lately, pompous. 

w » 

A murmured: itVi,fyom^ 

intelledl: fmall. 
minute, fubtile j minutia;. 
contented. ^ I am contente4* 

content. 

charming, picafant, 
csfc a cock or hen,, 
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rage, emotion: an attack, 
buying) he bought, 
the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cjrns, 

A Khezar, proper name^ 

A a muftacho) a line, rule, 

A a crime, error, 
i^UuLi. palpitation of the heart. 

A the beft part of any thing, the fub-* 

ftance, cream. 

A fincerity, purity, 

fmiling, pleafant. 
fleep) a dream, 

drowned in fleep. 
the place of reft; a bed, 
eating, devouring, 
to be willing. 

a reader, finger, finging; viands, vidualsj 
a tabic, 

to read, fing, 
afle, call, with for, 
you will, both frofn 

pleafant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c, 
fnoft beautiful, 
fair-faced. 

or one’s felf, 



to eat, devour, 
the fun. 
fwcet. 
joy be to— 

fweet-fcentcd. 

fvveet-tempered. 
blood. blood-dropping. 


C^^di fpofition, temper. 

to chew the cud. 
imagination, phantafy; 
fruitlefs. 

j^sL nCin^^Jrom (jXwli. or 
to rife, fpring up. 

(C(-Xj thou haft rifen. 

^ y" 


fpeilre 


darknefs, night. 

(z. 

«3l(3 equity; a gift; lamentation. 

to give. 

__;!(3 having, 

a family; houfe; town. 
IjlO Dara, Darius. 

I<3 1 have, enjoy, poftefs. 

c3jj!(3 they have or hold. 

I <3 he had, both from 
l<3 to have, hold, 
ft!(3 a wound, fear. 




a net, fnarc, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment, 
knowing: a veflcl; Iheatli. 
lj!0 a wife or learned man. 

Ajljljlti prudently, wifely. 

I know. 

to know. 
yiuJlci learning. 

learned; a dodor. 

Iti learning, literature. 

<_XAj!ti they know,yrc?»i 
aJIo fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball, 
thou knoweft, dolf thou know? 

A dominion, adnainiftration of juilicc, 

«3 in, above; around: a gate. 

w w 

Aji^ [pi. of'ijS) pearls, 
to enter, 
to carry in, 

to fufpend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree, 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs, 
right, compleat. 
iiarih, hard. 

)<S was betrothed. 

delay. 

he beholds, yro.v; 
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Ju/ 

to view, behold, 

{jijj<^ within: the heart; intrails, 
the Perfian language. 

L»j<J> the fea, a wave. 

^jJoUjO to underltand. 
or ’ 

the hand, 
an enemy. 

a regiftcr, journal; index, 

A minute; fubtile, fmall; a fubtilty: 

a minute, 

depart from, leave, 
it paffes away, 
again: another. 

Jo the heart, 

ravifhing, delightful, comp, oj JO and 
yj\ participle of to exalt, fufpend. 

agreeable, falutary, comp, of JO andy:^ 
{^for iSj'^) defire, afic, 

_j(c>Jo a millrefs; heart-ravifiiing, comp. o/'JiA 
andj\Cs particip. of to have, hold. 

heart-wounding, comp, o/’ Jti and 
part, of to burn. 

heart-deceiving, comp, of JO and 
part, of to deceive, 

heart-conquering, comp, of Jo and 
" Jrom ^^cXA;i,J^to open, conquer^ 6cc, 



time : breath: pleafure. 
the brain, the palate, 
a friend; harmony, comp, oj" breath, 
andjl^ from to do, make, 

two. 

A a fpecies of large trees; orchard; 

rattles for children. 

a circle, orbit, revolution: rolling- 
diftance, abfcnce. 

jyS fewing, piercing. 

ot^j<3 twelve. 

a friend, miftrefs. 
dearer, more friendly, 
two hundred. 

A oJjdv or i>.]yS felicity; riches ; a kingdom# 
ftate. 

the fecond, 

ovi a village ; a giver: ten. 

fortune, fate, time, world. 

a gift, liberality, 
fear, aftoniflament. 
a villager, 
ten ihoufand. 

winter, firft winter month, December; 
yefterday. 

A {p/. of friends, families, habita¬ 



tions : a country. 



O'-jO 



he i 2 iSsr, from 
to fee. 
fight. 


ye/lerday. 

jSuCi another. _j\j yejci again. 

a colleftion of an author’s works, chiefly 
poetical; a royal court, tribunal ot juftice. 


A pofleircd of, endowed with. 

A majeflick. 

A gold. 

A tranquillity. 

h a fccret, myflery. 

a declivity, foot of a liil). 

A compaflion, favour. 

to draw, drive, banifh. 
jjlj a way, path. 

fteal, infeft the highw'ay. 

A fragrant} fragrance. 

A ^ verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters. 

A ^returning. 
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^ a cheek, face; a groan j the found of a 
' mufical indrunient. 
a cheek. 

A an. cmbafly; a mandate, 

to caufe to arrive, 
to grow ; to be delivered. 

A manner, law, regulation. 

arrives, 

; to arrive, 
a line, thread. 

A ) Railiitl (a condudor) proper name. 

A tender, delicate, lovely, 

motion. 

I went, from 

to go : departure, 
to dance ; motion. 

A colouring, painting,embroidery: writing; 

a letter, charadcr; arithmetick. 

Roknabad, name of a place. 

{pi- f'j'u) enigmas. 

A Ge threw 5 throwing. 


forrow, pain. 

eXj^ a wanton, diffolute, drunken perfan. 


colour, paint. 

) many-coloured, vainous. 
coloured. 

.A jjy right, competent, worthy. 



A the foul, life, Ipirit. 

\y>\ fpirit-railing,/r(3/« 

Rudeki, prcpcr name. 

a day. 

encrealing daily. 

fortune, world, time, an age; wind, 
air, vanity. 

a journal. 

(Sj^j 

fplendid, evident. 

J^JJ more fplendid. 

fplcndor. 

A a garden. 

A beauty, elegance. 

(SjJ JJ *°P- 

(Sjj doft ^o,from 

thou doft grove, from 
a road, way. 

A herbs fm general) properly fvi^eet 

bafil. 


to pour. 

jj_j pouring, dropping. 
^ to buz. 


J (>f J') 
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to be born i to bring forth. 
j\j a complaint: a bed, a place, 
to complain. 

aJU dewj fro ft, hoar froft, hail, 
the tongue; language. 

A oOsjJ the moft excellent of any thing, the 
flour, cream, 
abov^e, high, fuperior. 

a wound, blow, ftroke. 
difpelling. 

to ftrike, hurt, impel, 
to polifti. 

JJ gold- 

tSjj pale, yellow, 
a goldfmith. 
ornamented with gold. 

U-J JJ golden, 
to live. 

iSj from whom? 

a lock of hair. 

Zulcikha, Potiphars wife. 

A (mU) the world; fortune; time, feafon. 
emerald-coloured, 
made of emeralds. 

ground, earth, 
ftriking, difturbing,yro«; 
a prifon. 
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^ life. 

A JljJ decay, mifery. 
poifon, venom, 
poifonous. 

Venus; courage; gall, 
lofs, damage. 

(_^J an ornament; beauty. 

LoJ beautiful. 

'S Uj } more beautiful, 

J ...V 

iX<jj 3igrees, from 

to quadrate, agree with. 
V 3 under, below. 

\jjJ becaufe, for. 


Um like, refembling. 

A a (bore, coaft, bank. 

to prepare, make, 
jlwg full of. 

JLnn preparing. 

he makes, b6th from 
a compofer, performer, 
a cup. 

A cJiUw the leg. 

A a cup-bearer, water-carrier, 

A a traveller; going. 
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•nJLm a year, age. 

Ajtgj a fliade, 

a caufe, motive. 

to refigii, commit, recommend, charge, 
enjoin. 

light of weight. 

bearers of light burdens, 
to prick. 

a foldier, foldiery, army. 
otX>^ white. 

the morning, aurora, 
to take, raviih. 
faking: a country. 
praife,yrow 
to take. 

to {have, erafe, efface. 

Injury, oppreffion, tyranny, threatening. 
(jUcXjcXyAwj the injured, afflifted. 
a tyrant. 

the wicked. 

a tyrant, 
to praifc. 

A 5tils**' a kind of carpet. 

A rhyme, melody; the cooing of doves. 

A adoration. 

A difpofition, temper. 
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A the morning, crepufcle; inchantment, 

or dSjs^ the morning. 

A belonging to the morning, 

adverfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeechj a word. 

head, end, extremity; love, dehre: princi¬ 
pal, fupreme. 

A ^ lamp, lanthern; the fun. 

from beginning to end. 

Jl^l^ lofty, tall; glorious. 

to banifh to a place, to confine, 
to mix, compofe. 

JO^ an occurrence, accident: a talc, fong, 
warbling. 

wanton; aftonilhed, confufed; a va¬ 
gabond. 

jyM a cyprefs-tree j a horn. 

A jjji*! joy: a prince, chief. 
mixing, Jrom 
convenient, proper, 
it is proper, 

of a good difpolition j happy, auguft. 
Sadi, name of a poet. 

A an endeavour, diligence. 
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thou picTceUf/rom 

^jJuLn to pierce, bore. 

Sekander, Alexander. 

A quiet, refignation. 

A jUivJogj pure water : a chain. 

A aAwAmj a chain, feries, lineage. 

A Selman, proper name. 

A _iaA.km Selim (perfedl, unblemilhed) proper 


name, 

Samarcand, a city. 
jefTarnine. 
jeffamine-bofomed. 
a hyacinth. 

a garden of hyacinths. 
OoLmj a ftone. 


ftony. 

A blacknefs: melancholy, 
to burn, inflame. 

I would touch, r\xh, from 



to fl:roke, rub, touch, 
a beautiful kind of red rofe, 
inflaming,yr<?»? 

C>dSy*t an oath. 

^ towards j a place, part, fide. 
Ajw tliree. 

Soha, name of a far. 
tall, cred. 
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the Jlar Canopus; name qf a Perjian au^ 

thor. 

thirty. 

5 Uwj or black, 
blacknefs. 

bathed, full of water. 
oCay^ thirteen. 
cXa< 2 ^ three hundred, 
filver. 

the face, colour, 
filvered. 

the bofom, breafl:. 
the third. 


cr 


or ^ (annexed to ’words) his, her: to him, 
to her. 

a branch, twig, horn. 

mirth, 
the evening. 

slX^UL in the evening. 

(for they j their, 

to comb. 
ocSjjUj fixtecn. 
elii a king, emperor. 

royal, princely. 
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night. 

A youth, 

one night. 

«__»U>i;j hafte. 

♦ / 

or make hafte. 

to make haftc. 

-X/ii (pi. or UijX^) a camel. 


(pi. jKm OJ it l.auit.1. 

A 'i a tree. 

A ftrength, force, agility. 

cX*ij he was: going,/ro;?? 
to be, &c. 
wine, 
bafhful. 

baihfulncfs. 

y>^*..t**s*4 to wadi. 

fix. dxty, 

A \j 3 iJ^ (pi. of j^ju) poets, learned men, 
doctors. 

A aJLx^j hght, flame, fplendor. 
jLCii a hunter. 

breaking, yrow 
to cleave, tear, break. 

A ciuLCij a complaint, 
fugar. 

eating fugar. 
to hunt, take, feize. 
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I a chefl: of fugar. 
fugar-lipped. 

to break, defeat, overpower. 
Shekefteh (broken) current Perfian 
hand-writings ufed in Hin dost an. 
to bloflbm j to admire. 

OJS^ they bloirom,yr<J »2 the above* 
e 6 j^= 2 JL a flower. 
lxA£=3ii patient. 

patience, toleration. 

you, your. *3,::^. yourfelvc 
number j numerous, 
ye, you j to you. 

A A-ol-v^ odour, fragrance. 

to number, enumerate. 

A the fun; gold, 

a feymitar. 

A a candle, wax taper. 

w 

A A.^ odour: nature, cuftom; an atom, 
to underftand. 
knowing,yrow the above, 
or to hear, 

otiy-i. I have heard, 

cXJcXAjbw they heard,/ro/w 

jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolent. 

A c)yi:j honey, honey-comb. 
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A a city; the moon ; a kn^ve, 

infane; enamoured, 
a lion ; alfo a tiger. 
oj\j^ the top band of a book. 

Shiraz, name of a place. 
the habitation ot lions, 
a lionefs. 

^ a lion. 

Shireen (fweet, gentle), proper name. 
of gentle manners. 


A a lord, mafter, polTefTor, friend: en¬ 

dowed with. 

beautiful. 

Jo honeft-hearted. 

A the zephyr; youth. 

A or morning, aurora. 

^O^^ in the morning. 

one morning, 

Apatience. 

A a boy. 

company, foclety. 

A AJuocr^ a leaf, book, page. 

Ow5 a hundred. 



Saddar (a hundred gates), name of a 
Perfian book, 

j\^ iX^ a hundred thoufand. 

<-9 to expend, employ. 

A difficult, fevere. 

Vwi.0 a rank, file j order. 

A (Jus purity, pleafurc. 

tu 

A a calamity. 

A voice, found, noife. 

A fancy, image, formj a fpeftre. 

to feign. 

A falling} the feafon of fading among the 
Mahomedans} metaphorically the fpring, 

A O-^ hunting} prey. 

to take prifoncr. 




A mind, confcience, 
A light, fplendor. 


A L^jla joy, mirth, feftivity. 

Ajlzsr^yi) the houfe of mirth. 

A ^ a border, margin, part. 
A oJa a lock of hair. 
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A cuftom, way, manner. 

thou 2 L{kc9i, from 
A ^ jXh> rifing, as the fun. 

A defire, avarice. 

A ^livJa a circuit, walk, 
a parrot, 
the deluge. 

A ^lij a fold, ply: folding. 



A cuftom, ufage. 

A a cheek; a tooth; an accident; a heavy 

cloud. 

A a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 


A two lovers. 

A AoU: the end, ilTue, event, fuccefs; finally. 

A ^Ic the world, time; learned. 

MJ enlightener or inflamer of the world. 
A univerfal: plebeian. 

A Abbafi, name of a dynafy of Arabian 

khalifs. 
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oL^'oL^ a place of worlhip. 

A wonder, inyftery, example. 

A wonder, admiration. 

A c:JIlXc juftice. 

A jcXc an enemy. 

A^l a cheek, face, temples. 

A ^->1^ a wild Arab. 

A Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A ^ a field, court, area; an empty fpace: a 
dice-table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A magnificent, incomparable. 

A mirth, converfation ; the pleafures of 

the table. 

A love. 

OuiX fondnefs, 

A chaftity, integrity; defence, fafeguard. 

A JiiS. perfume, ottar of rofes. 

1 perfumed, fragrant. 

A aJJI OLix God preferve. 

A eXJuc a firing of pearls: a treaty. 

A (JJlc prudence, memory, art, knowledge; a 
narrative. 

A Ooyte punifiiment, torment. 

A knowledge, fcience, art. 

A lyke (pi. of learned men, 



Alife, my life. 

A <3s^ aftion, operation. 
Aamber, ambergris. 

A a nightingale. 

A a fpider. 


A *-^1^ (pL of vices. 

A Jyc age, time; compadl, promife. 

A^)l^ a touchftone, proof. 

A a vice, crime, ftain. 

A cX^ a feftival, folemnity; joy. 

A mirth, delight; life. 

A a fountain; an eye, look; gold; eflence: 
paradife. 

i 


A u-vjji: abfent, invincible, concealed. 
a_jL»x; duft; a thick vapour. 

A H ftranger, foreigner; extraordinary. 

A Jlji a fatvn. 

A an ode. 

A cjU(/»/. ^ ab<yve) odes. 


A vexation. 

A a boy, fervant. 

A ^ care, grief, terror, 
forrowful. 
tiT affliction. 
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a rofe-bud. 
to flccp, flumber. 




A C^U overflowed, /r(s;7z 
A jjti an omen, prefage. 

^Is coloured. 

A < 50 ^ a tumult, fa<flion, dilcord, mifehief, 
fcandal. 

gloriousj glory, ornament. 

A !cXi ranfom, redemption. 

A abfcnce, reparation. 

^ oblivion,ym77 
to forget. 

A happy. 

It^ to-morrow. 

Ferdufl (belonging to paradife) na/ne 

of a poet. 

to fend, 

an angel, meflTenger; fairy. 

A cio j) abfence j a troop; a fedl. 

to command. 

^ ^ below : deyedied. 

felling: he {eM.yfrom 
to fell. 



to defcend. 

(f°^' inflamed,yrow 

iJjlf felling. 

he fells, both jro7n 
A fplendor. 

(jOuh«^ to be dejedbed. 

deceit, yro/w 

(jjiJo ^ Feridoun, natne of a king, 
y to deceive. 

to freeze, congeal. 

^jLLs fcattcring.yrow ^^^cXiLwi 
(jO to prefs, fqueeze. 

A Om».U 23 eloquence, mclody. 
j^Lii forrovv, complaint: alas ! 

A confideration, care. 

confider } imperative of 

{y>^ throwing, throw thovi, from 
j^cXi-Xs to throw, throw away, lay afide. 

A Odi heaven j the world; fortune. 


A in, into. 

A abundance: he diffufed. 

an elephant. 


*♦ 



lJU K.af, the name of a fabulous mountain* 



w 

A Oo a form, figure, fliape, ftature. 

A a cup, goblet- 

A ^ Jo fate; predeflination ; quantity; valuer 
dignity, power. 

A j\^ conftancy, confiftency, confirmation; 
quiet. 

A contiguous, related to. 

A JoU^ ipl. oj oJ^yysa) poems, elegies. 

A y.>«2j9 a palace. 

A a tale; an adlion. 

A oJsAA< 2 i’ an elegy, poem. 

A Las fate, death, judgment; jurifdidlion. 

A AJtLis a fragment: fegment, part, 
a cage. 

A AjJj (/>/. a caftle. 

A ^ a pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 
ip^’ 9f i^carts. 

A 'i the moon. 

t/ • 

hke the moon. 

A dy a word, fpecch, eloquence. 

A violence, force, oppreflion; power; 

chaftifement; anger. 

A meafure; reafoning, thought, advice, 

argument; a fyllogifm. 

A ^to ftation, {landing; refurrcdlion: confu- 
fion, tumult. 



A Cefar, an emperor. 


A as, like, in the fame manner. 

A Katebi (a writer, fecretary) proper 


name. 

A like my eyes, comp, of ^sa like, 

ujilOohl eyes, and the infeparable pronoun 
my. 

to carefs. 

jl^=» bufinefs, obje<fl; a maker. 

a (hop, place of bufinefs j the world, 
a battle, conteft. 

expert: one who labours, adjufts, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 

to penetrate, labour, &c. 


oL?- il==3 a caravan, 
to leficn. 
would! 

a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber, 
to dig. 

a curling lock, 
the bodyj a form, model. 

^l£=3 defire, wifh. 

defire j the obtaining one’s wilh. 
jlSsj a place: a ftraw: lelTening. 

A pride, magnificence, 

vox,. III. c c 
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/ 


a dove. 

A a book, letter, writing. 

' where? whither? how? 
(^^IcX£=d to melt, difpel. 

melting, from the above. 
wh®? CA^IcX/^who is there? 
(^XiiivA^zs to leave, negledl. 

to pafs through, 
to pafs: to leave, 
if: a performer, maker. 

1 ^whomj to whom? hire, rent. 

fporting, Ikipping, ftrutting. 
though. 

bufinefs, labour: he made. 

a whirlpool, gulf, precipice. 

adlion, labour, profeflion; life, 
^la.. the circling glafs. 

I made,yroOT 
to do, make, 
the neck. 

j a battle-axe, mace. 

... 

to take, 
a wolf. 

warm. warmth. 

Carmania, name of a place. 
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marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledge. 
or- lamentation, weeping, 

to flee, efcape. 
to weep. 

^^"^that, which. 

to perform. 

to pa)&. 

to choofe; to bite. 

ocXj^ feledlj mofl: excellent, noble, glorious: 
bitten. 

a perfon, any one. 
fpreading, brewing,/riJW 
to fpread, ftrew, fcatter. 

to break, tear, 
breaking,yiw/; the above. 

Li,J conquering, opening, btc. from 

open, difeover, conquer j to rejoice, 
he difeovers,/row the above, 
to become: to kill. 

to break, rend, 
to fcatter, diflblve. 

Cachemire, name of a place, 
s' he has difeovered, &cc.from 

to difeover, open, conquer, delight, 
a region, climate, country. 

J I have fuffered or drawn. 


G C 2 
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ff' 

the hand, the palm, 
he faid. fpeech. 


C 


I faid, both from 
to fpeak, fay; fpeaking. 
thou haft faid; he faid. 

J^(gul) a rofe. 

J.-T(geel) clay. 

rofc-water. 
hair, locks. 

a word, writing, oration. 

,OJ^O Gulendam (rofe-refembling, from 
a rofe, and ^\oJ\ form, figure, &c.) a proper 
name, 

a diadem, cap. 
a rofe-bulh. 
rofe-fcented. 
a clofet, cottage, hut. 
a bed of rofes. 

Guliftan (a rofe-garden, bower of 
rofes) title of a celebrated book. 

a beautiful fpecies of red rofe. 
a rofe-garden. 
rofe-cheeked. 

^UUl/ rofe-colourcd. 

ftrewing flowers. 
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c:,Ji*SXi^a. rofc-walk; bower, delightful place, 
rofe-coloured. 

A cjUX/" (pL of the whole; univerfal. 

The whole works. 

little; defedlive; abfent. 

^^X/iily-'^to infert, place, commit; to loofe, li¬ 
berate. 

A pcrfe<5lion, accomplifhment, finifliing. 

ol' little value, f 

^JJLxy^zs with little fenle. 
do thou; doing,/r/JW 

a boundary, margin, fide, part, ftiore; 
embrace. 

cXaJU^ a vault, arch, tower, cupola, 
rotting,yro/w 

or (^cXa^s to rot. 
a lervant maid, female flave. 

where? 

=3 fay thou, /r<JOT 


an ear. 


rori 


thou,yi 
to liften, 

a corner. 

I {mote, from 

to fmite. 

various, many-coloured. 





a mountain. 

^ jewel, pearl j luftre; effencc; felf-exxft-» 

ing. 

who, which: fincc. 
who. 

the univerfe. 
taking. 

might take, both from 
who is it ? comp, of who, and 3d 

perf pref of 

Aaa^ or hatred, revenge, rancour, 

iyfss full of. 

yy that thefe, comp, of f and yj 

J 

a tulip. 

a border or bed of tulips, 
to move. 

fP^’ margin. 

u« 

A Lj-J the heart, pith, marrow. 
l.^LJ up to the brim, 
an army. 

a conquering army. 

A benignity, gentlencfs, grace, favour; 

humanity, generofity, 

JoJa ruby, ruby lip. 



u 


S9t 

•OJa lack, a hundred thpufand. 

A foT'the v'orlhip (of God) comp, of 

J for, and J for the Arab, article ^ and 
adoration. 

A the mod: precious fort of pearls j beau¬ 

tiful women. 

A ji-yJ a lion, 
but. 

A Leil or aXJ night. 

, AA Leila, a liooman s name. 

r 

^ (annexed to words J my. 

A iUc water, liquor, juice. 
a’U, that, which. 

Le we; our. Lc ourfclves, 

ot^Le female: a woman. 
jU) a feipent. 

IjLe ns; to us. 

A exJU henXyfrom 
'(jjCX>JLe to rub, grind, polifli. 

(^cXJLe to remain. 

to refemblc. 

OJoLo they remain,//'(?/?; 
jsL« the moon : a month. 

with cheeks like the moon, 
jto w’ith a face like the moon. 





lunar, monthly; a fifli. 

A JyU inclining, having a propenfity. 
IcSL^ by chance. 

A extended, dilated, fpread. 

do not zfk^from 


A JIJU fimilitude, refemblance. 
A rhyme. 

A an afTembly, banquet. 


A Megenun (diftradted with love) pt^a- 

per name, 

A a place where people aflemble; a col> 

lection, jundtion. 

A love, frlendlhip, benevolence; affedt- 

ion j company. 

A a friend, miftrefs ^ amiable, dear, 

beloved. 

A confined, imprifoncd. 

A ^ friend, counfellorj fpoufe, hulband 

wife; any one who from their ftation in 
family is admitted into the haram or women’ 
apartments, 


w . 

A yisf^ vile, contemptible, trifling. 
A place, time, opportunity. 


Mohamed (praife-worthy), 
A CPUs:'® afHidtion, difgrace. 



A contrafted ^ an epitome. 

A difcordant, confufed. 

a magazine, treafury. 

A governing j a governor, magiftrate. 

A a fpace of time. 

A ^aftonilhed, difturbed. 

A to tafter the tafte, palate, 

me j to me. 

A je fP^‘ favours, graces. 

A defire, will, alFe<Sion. 

A (P^' 9f remedies, plaifters. 

or man, hero; brave. 

courageoufly, manfully. 

-• to die; to be extinguiihed. 

A courtefy, generofity. 

joyful tidings, 
enamoured, intoxicated. 

A difdainful j richj content. 

w 

A perfumed j the palate. 

A the fight. 

to view. 

A the eafl, 

A attentive; attention. 

mufh. fmelling of mufk. 
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A ^ or hcmiftlch; one half of a fold¬ 

ing door. 

a fource; infinitive. 

Mofella, name of a place. 

* * ** 

w 

A damage, difadvantage. 

A a finger, mufician. 

'J. 

A_^jJouo an excufe. 

A a battle; field of battle. 

A a friend, a lover, 

miftrefs. 

u. 

A ^jLaJUe feented, perfumed. 

A JyL*.< reafonable, rational, probable, perti¬ 
nent. 

A L^jl< an enigma myfiery. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

A eftabliihed, known. 

A ^ a priefl of the Perfees, Guebres or wor- 
ihippers of fire. 


cup-bcarers. 

the brain, head, marrow, fubfianct, or beffc 
part of any thing. 

A feparation, alienation. 

A condition, fiation; dignityj office: refi- 
dence: rnufical tone. 

A^teXiL* quantitjs fpace, number, 

A (JU/wajuft-intention, will, defife. 
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A cAXiuc a condudor, mover, difpofer. 

A a recompence, reward, 

perhaps, by chance: unlefs. 

ijie. 

A a lailor. 

A UJw^ a kingdom, power, pofTe/fion, inherit- 
anci :; an angel. 

A OouyLc rays of light. 

I: my. myfelf. 

A finhhcd, concluded. 

<A>U full of, endowed with. 

A a houfe of entertainment, an inn; any 

place where travellers reft at night; a day’s 
journey, a ftage. 

a conqueror, triumpher. 

A advantages. 

A^UoUi a bird’s bill. 

do not bring, the imperative of 
with the negative prefixed. 

liften not, the negative imperative of 

A a wave, 

A a caufcj an acceptor. 

A melodious; adjufted, arranged, 

weighed. 

A t?me, feafon. 

A Mu fill, name of a place. 




^ hair. 

A firm* 

feparated, repudiated, abandoned, 
the funj moon; love; a feal-ring: a gold 

coin about ll. l6s. 
like the moon. 

wine. 

charafierijiick of the pref tenfe. 

do not bring, the negative imperative oj 

between, among: middle, 
do not mix or fprinkle, the negative im¬ 
perative of 

thou faweft, perfon prefent oJ 
a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 

veflel. 


thou knowefl. 


^f\ng, from 

the fon of a prince or great man, a knight, 
^Oy-c Mirza Mahadi, proper name. 
grow? from 
thou flrikeft. 
is it becoming? 
a cloud, a fog. 
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a feller of wine, comp, of wine, 
and fart, of ^ 




^(iujCLe thou draweft, bearefl". 


I complain, //'<?»/ qO^JU 


fruits. 


O 


U not. cX^I Li hopelefs. 

^_jLi pure, fincerej like. 

^l^Li iiripcrfe(!t. 

^^^Li worthlefs, defpicable. 

A memorable events; rare. 

gLij^tiU Nadir Shah, proper name. 
JU blandifliments; wantonnefs. 
(siijLi gentle, tender, delicate. 

elegant, delicate, amiable. 
A>JUi^Li unblown, unblemiihed. 
ignorant, 

A jAj a conqueror, defender. 

A ^^Li a fpedlator, fuperintendant. 
AaU a bag (of mulk): the navel. 
c_r*b‘ full of. a/U fuddenly. 
unexpectedly. 

^ JU plaintive, complaining, 
to complain. 

a name. l^i^Li thy name. 
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JP 


iUuftrious; a hero, 
a book, hiftory. 
bread. 

A l^jU a viceroy, deputy. 

Oj.o a battle, war. 

is not. CijjJ I would not have been, 

A a prophet. 

^Uj I will not turn. 

J/ii do you not fear, 
it is impofhble. 

A jUu fcattcring, difperfing. 

Ayij profe; to diffufe, threw. 

I would not have fought, or leaped 
A a flar, planet; fortune. 

A grammar, fyntax. 

hunting] the chacc] prey, 
firfl. 




Nakdrebi, proper name, 

J male. 

y a narcilTus. 
gentle, tame; light: foft. 
near. 

A defeending; hofpitality. 

A defeent; happening. 



A f^^^***^ Nilkhi (a tranfcript) the character 

in Zihich Arabick manufcripts are generally 
written. 


a gale. 

A^NU..j to caufs to lit down. 
L3\Ju.) alacrity, plealure. 


V CL ^ 


Ovjto fix. 

to fit down, 
you do not hear, 
fitting,yr(5;« 

counfel, exhortation. 


^-cLlaj Nezami, name of a poet, 
yh the fight, the eye. 

rolling the eyes, ogling. 

A verfe; a firing of pearls.^ 

to call or fing aloud. 

A CXyJU a benefit; victuals. 

^ beajtiful, good; fwift. 

A mufick, harmony. 

A foul, lelf; breath; defire, 

gain, utility. 


A' OJu ready money. 

A painting, embroidery. 

A (Jju a narration, report, copy, tranflation. 

a pi<5lure, ornament; a beautiful wOinan. 
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y 


Negariftan, (a gallery of pidlures) 
title of a celebrated book. 
iSfj fubtilties, myfteries. 


to view. 
or jS^ good. 

^ or ^\Jj cuftody, care, obfervation. 
jltiAXj preferve thou, imperat. of 


Ihowing. they ftiow. 

to (how. 

iS^y melody, voice: wealth. 

fpl. of u-yU) viceroys, &c. 
to foothe. 

j\y foothing,yri?/« the above. 

(yjijj (pi- cjUjjy) a favour. 

Toothing, warbling,yro« 
aJ!^‘ a benefit. 

A a turn, change, watch, centinel. 


to relieve guard. 

jlyy the fpring, the early fpring; new year. 


A 

A 


the prophet Noah, 
a complaint. 


ninety. 

Ajy light, brightnefs, 
jjjy the firft day of fpring. 
ii-C^Jiy nineteen. 

drinking, a drinker j any thing drinkable, 
from i^O-jfy 
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or to write, 

write th.Q\x^ from the above. 


aj nine. 


aJ placing, yrow 
(jOlyJ to place. 

isOlyi we have placed. 

JV a tree, Ihrub. 
hidden, 

A jf a river; flowing. 

(jJCly to hide, lie hid. 
a pipe, flute, 
even, alfo: again. 

there is not. 

<0 write, 
good, excellent, 
bright, beautiful, elegant. 

rejjutation, goodnefs. 
the river Nile. 


^ and; he, the, it. 

after, behind, again. 

Idetain. 

A evident. 

A j aftions, occurrences, events: battles: 

misfortunes. 


VOL. HI. 


D D 
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ob Van, name of a tomon. 

A effenee, fubftance, exiftence, nature^ 

body, perfon. 

to commit, perform, give a; 

being to. 

orj^ like, poflcffing. 

A a leaf of a tree or paper. 

and from. 

cXjJj it blows,yko;;/ 

Cawjj he, (he, it is. 

(jisj like, relembling. 

A JLoj enjoyment; arrival; meeting; con- 
jundtion. 

A fituation; a<Stion; gefture. 

A Uj good faith; a promife. 

^ cJj but: a prince: a flavc. 
he, fhc, it; his, her, its. 
a defert; depopulated. 


A (Jul^ dreadful, terrible. 

A or feparation, abfencc. 

A an alfault; impetuolity. 

^ or ^ every: foever, 

Herat, name of a c-iiy, 

^ whenever. 
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or whatfoever: 

or OJ. 2 ?^ although, 
wherever, 

a£=, ^ wherefoever. 

y 

ever. 

J y 

^ never. 

a£=>^ or iJ^\^ whofoever. 
j\'^ thoufandj a nightingale, 
to be, exift. 
eight. eighty. 

otXi*£fc eighteen. 
oJi3> feven. «3 Ua 5> feventy. 
otjJiJ) fev'enteen. 

A whether, but. 

^ and, alfo; together: both. 

A ^ f annexed to words) tlieir. 
of the fame neft. 
only, 
diredly. 

of the fame inclination, 
of the fame banquet, 
lyiug on the fame pillow 
in the fame way. 
or like, as. 

ajUisy^ fleeping together. 


n D 2 
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breathing together, 
j'y an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion, 
all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes. 
vftniffrom 
always. 

black j an Indian, 
time, fcafon. 

yet. 

A \j^ air: wind: found, 
no, never. 

dofl; thou not know? from 

•• I X 

to lay down. 




b O! or, 

t,_>b or (jjbb finding. 

^b I may find, both from (jJbb 

Cb remember; memory, record, 
jb a friend, miftrefs; defender; power, advan¬ 
tage. 

w 

i_^b O heaven ! O Lord! comp* o/’b O ! and 

IV 

a lord, mafier. 
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y- 


eleven. 

jeflamine, 

Oob he found,yro «2 (,;^b to find. 
<.:i^'b a ruby. 

Cio f annexed to wordsJ thy. 

A Ju the hand ; aid, power, ftrength. 
f annexed to words) their, 
that is to fay, viz. 


prey, fpoil, booty, 
one, 

aJUj a hero, conqueror; incomparable; 
equalled. 

precious, valuable, rare. 
aJIcXXj ineftimable, rare. 

one moment. 
jcXJCj one or two, a few. 
one another, 
one day. 

^ (^annexed to words') my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy. 

Jofeph. 


un- 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 HE greatejt part of the following Piece was 
^efgned to be added to a Grammar of the Perlian 
language, which was printed in 1771 • P might 
eafly have been fwelled into a larger treatife^ by 
adding more copious extraSts from the Perfian 
writers^ both in profe and verfe-, but, as the change 
of Jlylc may be feen as well in ten lines as in a 
thoufand, it feemed equally ufeful and lefs ofenta- 
fous, to exhibit only a few chofen fpecimens from 
the bejl authors, and chiefly from the Poets, who, 
in all nations, have taken the greatejt pains to 
harmonize and improve their language. 





THE 


HISTORY 

OF 

THE PE as UN LANGUAGE. 


Most of my readers will apprehend, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrcls of the Perfian 
language^ through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjeft, which will 
afford them neither amufement nor inOrudlion, 
and can be agreeable only to thofc few men, 
who apply themfelves to the obfeurer branches 
of literature, and have very little intcrcourfe 
with the reft of mankind. The title of my 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their apprehenfions; and the tranfition ap¬ 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the hijlory of mere words^ and from the 
revolutions of the Perfan Empire to the varia¬ 
tions of the Perfian idiom: but it ftiall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poflible, the 
drynefs of the fubjeft, by interfperfing the nar¬ 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and, 
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as to the fecond obje£tion, it may be alledged, 
that a conjiderable change in the language of any 
nation is ufually ejfeSied by a change in the go¬ 
vernment-, fo that literary and civil history 
are veiy nearly allied, and may often be ufed 
with advantage to prove and illiiftrate one an¬ 
other. 

The Hiftory of the Perfan tongue may be 
divided into four periods, like that of the Em¬ 
pire j not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the hate, but 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
which we have any monuments remaining, there 
\yas an apparent change in the dialefl of tlie 
kingdom, efpecially under the two laft, namely, 
the Safanian and Molw?nmedan dynaftics; and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpeak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Perfan Empire, under Caiiimaras and 
his defeendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and poliflr the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficiently ele¬ 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi¬ 
ble; and we are affiired by Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign of CYRUS, the vchok education 
of the Perfan youth, from the age offve years to 
twenty, confsted in three points only, riding, throw¬ 
ing the javelin, and the praSiice of moral virtue ; 
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which account is alfo confirmed by Xenophon. 
The flory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vo¬ 
lumes of parchment^ on 'which the Perfians voere 
(ibliged by a certain law to tvrite the annals of their 
country, was probably invented by Ctefas, that 
he might give an air of authenticity to his im- 
pertlnept fables; for fuch literary impofturcs 
were as frequent amqng the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We are far from contending, 
however, that the ancient Perfians, efpccially 
thofe of thef'condperiod, were entire ftrangers 
to the art of compofitlon either in verfe or 
profe; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpoliflied, who had not a cuflom of celebrating 
the noble a£is of their ancejlors, and inciting one 
another by fongs andpanegyricks to an imitation 
of their virtue', and Strabo, a very dilferent au¬ 
thor from Diodorus, afiferts, that the Perfians 
ufedfrequently to Jing the praifes of their ancient 
Her oes and Demigods, fomethnes with a mujical 
infrument, and fomethnes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 
courfe of their ftudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any fhadow of exadfnefs. 

The Greek Hiftorians can give us no light on 
jhis fubjcitj for neither Themistocles, who fpoke 
^he dialed of Perjia like a native, though he 
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had fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenophn^ whofe intimacy with the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contrafted without a 
knowledge of his language, feem to have read 
the works of the Per/ians^ or even to have 
known their charadfers; but were perhaps con¬ 
tented to exprefs their fentiments in Verfian 
with eafe and fluency. Nor are we much en¬ 
lightened by the writers after Alexander ; not 
even by thofe, who have deferibed the life of 
that Hero; for Curtiusy who compiled his rhe¬ 
torical Hiftory from tne Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perfian as of Scy¬ 
thian, though he dreffes up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
were never fpoken by them. A few words, in¬ 
deed, are here and there interfperled in thefe 
hiftories, which are ftill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perjia •]'; but we can no more form an 


* ThemUtoeks omne illud-tempus (aniii unlus fpatium) Uteris 
fermonique Persarum dedit, quibus adco eruditus ell, ut multo com- 
inodius dicatur apud Hegem verba fecilTc, quam hi poteraiit, qui in 
Perside erant nali. Porn. Ntp. in Themist. 

•f Thus liomna, StnUra, Pnrisatis, leem to be corrupted from 
Roshan Sicdra Parizada which fig- 

nify, ’Splendid, a Star, Angcl-horn. Pasargadcs, or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appeals to be compounded of PeserChild, and 

Gada, a House: i. e, a child of the Ropal Familp. To this 
we may add, 1. that Art or Ard which begins many Persian 
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idea of a whole language from a lift of broken 
phrafes or detached epithets, than we ean judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncoii- 
neifted line or a fingle member of a period. 

Since the Gre-eks afford us fo little informa¬ 
tion, nothing remains but to coiifult the Per- 
Jians themfelves and the great traveller Chardin, 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo¬ 
ple, among whom he refided fo long, and whofe 
manners he deferibes with fo much copioufnefs 
and learning: but he declares, after all his rc- 
fearches, “ That the old Perjian is a language 
entirely loft j in which no books are extant, 
and of which there are no rudiments remain- 
ing : that the Guehres, who arc the remains 
“ of the Parfis, or Adorers of Fire-, have an 
“ idiom peculiar to themfelves; which is fup- 


names, fignififs Strong; as Ardeshtr, 
Till’ strong Lion, Ardevdn or Ardchan 


Artaxerxe3,^>^ or. 

The strong Guard, 


&c. 2. that the tcrniination dates, as Mithridates, Src. i- the Persian 
dad and anfwcrs to the of the Greeks, as 

and the like. If It were poffible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
thele old Persia?; name.s, fuch an enquiry would be little niofe than 
learned trifling; for to colleft a number of folitary wordi., without 
any books which they might enable ns to read, would bo like pro¬ 
curing a*, random a multitude of keys, without any cafket which 
they might help us to unlock. 
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“ pofed, by the Perjians in general, to be rathef 
a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
“ cient tongue: that, if you believe their own 
“ account, the Magi, who rcfided at Yezd in 
Carmania, have preferved this language from 
father to fon, after the dilTolution of their 
“ Monarchy; but that, for his part, he hau 
“ found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ tlory: that they have, indeed, fome books in 
“ ilrange chara<3;ers, but he cannot perfuade 
“ himfclf that they are old Perjian letters; ef- 
“ pecially, lince they bear no kind of refem- 
“ blance to thofe on the famous monuments at 
“ Perfepolis.” The authority of this excellent 
writer is decifive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ftarted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books aferibed to Zoroajler^ 
which a Trench adventurer, who tranjlated thent 
from the tranfation of a certain Gipfy at Surat, 
has had the boldnefs to fend abroad as genuine: 
but, to avoid any fufpicion of mifreprefenting 
the palfage, it feems necclTary to tranferibe the 
very words of Sir John Chardin, which the 
reader may fee at the bottom of the page*, 

I 

* Quand d I’uncicn Person, e’eft une langue perdue; on n'en 
troiive ni livres ni rudimens. Les Guebres, qui font les reftes Ues 
rerses (111 li^nicoks, qui fe perpetuent de pere en fils depuis la de- 
llnuiiion de lour Monarchic, ont un Idiotne particulier ; mais on !e 
cioit pliiua un jargon que leur ancienne langue, Ils difent que ks 
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From this we may reafonably conclude, that 
the gibberifli of thofe fwarthy vagabonds, whom 
we often fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
Egyptiatij and the beggars themfelves for the 
priejit of Ifs, as the jugglers on the coail of 
India for the difciples of Zoroajler, and their 
barbarous dialedt for the ancient language of 
Perfia. But let the rofy-cheeked Frenchman^ to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beauty, and the vajt 
extent of his learning : it is fufficient for us to 
have expofed his follies, detefted his impofture, 
and retorted his invedives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in T)ryden% Ode, to fay the fain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
Perfan language till the time of the SASSA- 
NIAN kings, who flouriftied from the ope?iing of 


Pieties, qui fe tiennenl a Ytid, ville de ia Carammic, qul eft leur 
P/rt'f et leur principale place, le font tranfmls cette langue jufqu'ici 
par traditon, et de main en main j mais quelque recherche que j’en 
aVe fait, je n'ai rien trouv6, qui me pht perfuader cela. Ces 
Guebres out a la verite des livres en cara^eres et en mots inconnus, 
dont les figures tirent alTez fur celles des langues, qui nous font le 
plus connues 5 mais je ne faurois croire que ce foit la I’ancien 
Perfan, d’autant plus que le caraitere, dont j’ai parld, eft entiere- 
ment ditFereiit de celui des inferiptions de Perxpolis. Je donnerai 
des ectppes de fun et de I’autre caraftere, dans la defeription du fa- 
nieux monument qui relic cii ee lieu-iit. Chakbin, Tom. V. 
Chap, Ilf. 
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the third century to the middle of the feventh ; in 
which period an Academy of Phyfick was 
founded at Gandifapory a City of Khorafan, and, 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tution, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetorick, 
dialeftick, and the abftrad; feiences. In this 
excellent feminary the Perfan tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fuccceded by a pure and ele¬ 
gant dialedl; which, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court of Behardm Gur in the year 351, ac¬ 
quired the name of Deriy or Courtlyy to diftin- 
gullh it from the Pehleviy or, Language of the 
Country. 

It mud not, however, be imagined, that the 
ufe of the ancient dlaledt was wholly fuperfeded 
by this more polifhed idiom ; for feveral com- 
pofitions in Pehlevi were extant even after Ma- 
homedy which appear to have been written by 
order of the Safaitian Princes. A?iujhirvan, 
fur named Lhe JuJl, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fxth century, having heard from fome tra¬ 
vellers, that the Indian Monarchs had a colledlion 
of moral fables, which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Barzuieh into India, with orders to make 
himfelf mader of the Sanferit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa¬ 
bles. Thefe orders were pundlually executed; 
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Barzuleh learned the Indian tongue, and, having 
at a great expence procured a copy of the book, 
tranflated it into the Pehlevian dialedl: about 
an hundred and forty years after, his work was 
turned from Pehlevi into Aralnck, by order of 
Almanl’ui\ fecond Calif of the Abhajides\ and 
this is the volume which we fee in every lan¬ 
guage of EjUrope, under the name of CaKla wa 
Derma, or, The fables of Pilpay. There is a 
fine copy of tlie Arahick veiTion in the publick 
library at Oxford j and if the work of Jiarzuieh 
could be found, we fliould be enabled to reco¬ 
ver a confderable part of the old Perfem lan¬ 
guage j tlie lame, perhaps, which was fpoken 
in tl'c Jlcond period by Themijlocles and Xenophon. 

In the reign of Anujhlrvdn, who protedred 
the arts and fcirmces in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was born ; who, by the force of 
his Ekapiencc, and the fuccefs of his Arms, 
eftablilhad a mighty Empire, and fpread his 
new religion from the wilds of Arabia^ to the 
mountai is of d'artary and the banks of the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjtdf of this difeourfe, he polifloed the lan¬ 
guage of his country^ and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer fnice his time has been able to furpafs. 
T’ne baHle of Cadeffia in the year 656' gave the 
lad blow to the Perjian Monarchyi and the 

VOL. lil, E E 
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whole Empire of Iran was foon rciluccd under' 
the power of the firfl; Muhjtncdan Dyivauy, 
who fixed the feat of th.eir governnicnt in 
Bagdady whi're tlic /irnidk langua':;e ivas 
fpokeiij for many ages, in its utinofl prrfjcLion; 
but the ancient literature of P,n'liay wliich had 
been promoted by the fnnily. of SaJJ'an, was. 
exprefsly difeouraged by the i.iuned ate lim- 
cefibrs of Mahomed, for a rcafon, which it Is 
proper to explain. 

At the time when the Alcoran was firO; pnb- 
lilhed in Aralia, a inercliant, wlio had lattdy 
returned from a long journey, broip;ht with liira 
fome Berjian romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, vilio ware extremely de¬ 
lighted with them, and uU'd to fay openly, that 
the Jtorics of grifj’ons and g iants tcere more ainuf- 
ing to them thuni the tnoral lef-as of Mahctred: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran was ynimc- 
diately written, to fop the pr'''>grt.*i3 of thefe 
opinions j the merchant was fevere’y repri¬ 
manded} his tales wcie treiited as pernicious 
fables, hatful to God and his prophet ; and 
Omar, from the fan e motive of policy, deter¬ 
mined to dtftroy rdl the fore.-gn hook;; vvlrich 
Ihould fall into his ha ids. 1 luis the idle lo¬ 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by fitting his 
legends in cojnncticion with liic precepts of a 
pow'erful Lawgiver, v. as tlie caufe of that cn- 
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tlriifiiirm in tl’je ^''aoome^^cms, winch induced 
them io burn t’ic famous library of Alexandria^ 
and t!}e records of the Per/ran Empire. 

One book, however, bcfides the fables of 
Pilpav. efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealots; it was an Uijlory f Perfia in the Pch- 
levian dialeft, extrafted from the Safaman an¬ 
nals, and coinpofed, it is believed, by the com¬ 
mand of Aniif ir'van. Saad, one of Omar s 
Generals, found this volume, after the victory 
at Cadejia^ and preferved it for himfelf as a cu- 
riofity; it palfed afterwards through feveral 
hands, and was at length tranllated into fomc 
other languages of Afa*. 

It was a long time before the nativb Perfans 
could recover from the (hock of th:s violent 
revolution; and tJscir language feems to have 
been ver''’little cultivated under the Califs, who 
pave pi e; ter encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: but, when the power of the 
A.bhafules began to decline, and a number of 
independt nt Princes arofe in the diflcrent pro¬ 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefl/ Poetry, revived in Perfa, and there 
was hardly a [h-ince,or Governor of a c<ty, who 
had not It.vend poets and men of letters in his 

* This ft. 1)' is nentionfi-i in the life iJ the Pact T'erdufJ, pre^ 
fixed to ai ci.itioii of I'lS WQiks, 
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train. The Perjian tongue was conrequently 
reftored in the tenth century-, but it was very 
different from the Deri or Pehlevi of the An¬ 
cients: it was mixed with the words of the Al¬ 
coran^ and with expreflions from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the Perfians confidered as their 
mafters, and affedted to imitate in their poetical 
meafures, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a jufl no¬ 
tion of this new idiom, it feems necefl*ary, firft 
to produce a fpecimeri of piare Arabick, and, 
afterwards, of the pureji Perjian that can be 
foundj by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perjlck, in 
which both languages arc perfedlly incorporated. 

The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafeus: it contains a lively defeription of 
an Eajiern Banquet-, and moll of the couplets 
arc. highly elegant in the original. 


A/-* 

LexJ I ^ J 1 

I 




I j- 


aJ — K^- 
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'.aCIiIaJ! aaJI 
olcAli ^LiaJ! 

r' JO^ 

I^jL)"^ o<Xj 

Lr*^y jj^ * <cy^ 

As JjZJ CiXAJI ^J-J l.^ olj' 

; ■ - ^j- IT j 

'^'>y:J\ ^}^~s ^t\ 

fjj.‘ j*.' ,;^_^JvSk 3:‘^ L jJcXJI ^^UJol '•^Jjt 

y *^J». aJ lilcA^I (-J-AAJ 
(,. ^ •J’ ^ • J ■■ 

aj\^':s>.\ 

V'''^ 

(^JUjU! ^b"’ 

Y[_^ Uul^ba slyi^i 


that is; “ Wo have a banquet, into which for- 
“ row cannot enter, and from which mirth can 
“ never depart. It co;nprifes every fpecies of 
“ Ik'auty , and he, wdio feeks the joys of life, 
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cannot rife beyond it. A fpri^htly Song gives 
“more pleafurc to youth than Richcja^O here 
“ the ftream of life is unfullied, and all our 
“ cares are difperfed. Here tlie mildtiel's ol 
“ onr gentle darling gives cafe to our love ^ 
“ and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
“ tale from his faith. We have a bovver, on 

which the dew-drops fparkle; and in which 
“ the breeze becomes feonted with the ira- 
“ grance of muik. You fee the various blol- 
“ foms, which rcfcmble ftars blazing and glit- 
“ taring in the firmament. Here the wonderiul 
“ beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
“ narcilTus and the violet, bring the fitir objebls 
“ of my love to my remendarance. You would 
“ think you faw my beloved looking mildly on 
“ you with her foft, tender, languiflung eye: a 
“nymph, in vvlKun everv charm and every 
“ per.etidion is colleded; wbofr curled locks 
“ han^ always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
“ or he mace (-f ebony (with which the Alia- 
“ ficks ftrike an hory ball in one of their fa- 
“ VC ■rite playsJ, the pomegranate brings to my 
“ wind t e biuihes of my beloved, when her 
“ cheeks are coloured with a modeft refent- 
“ ment. Our cups are fuch as our fouls defire; 


* The fame word Ghana in Arabick fignlli,.s both Singing aiiA 
Wealth. 
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“ tiiey fcern to be filled with the fircams of 
“ fcieiiJdiip and chccrfulncfs. The goblets 
“ and vafi'S of China appear to my fight, like 
“ the lars of heaven fiiliiinG; in the Zudiack." 

1 rnit>-ht here have fclcfted a more ancient 

O 

example of Arahich^ either from the poets be¬ 
fore Mak'anrd. or from the illuflrious Abu Te~ 
vidrn^ 'vho fi iirirhed in the ninth century*'-, but 
the lanpuave has remiined unaltered from the 
earhed: antiquitv to the prefent time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notr’S, to have made an ancient Ode intelU- 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The oldefl Perjian poems, which have come 
to my knowledge, are thole of FERDUST, of 
which it will not be improper to give a fhort 
account, as far as they relate to my prefent 
fubjedt. 

At the clofe of the tenth, and beginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gazna: he was fupreme ruler of Za- 
blejian, and part of Khorafan, and had pene- 


Abu Trniam an exed'ent Anthulogia of Arahick 

voUl's, tntltli;d Jlamcis't, of which he gave a coiiy lo Asiatick 
Pritice, who prefciitcd him in n-tuni with Jive thoutiiuid jrieees of 
gohl, and made him at the fame time this elegant compliment, 



OJ 


gO 


V' 


Mu present is less 


valuable than trijj 
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trated very far into Indm^ v'hcre hy this time 
the religion and lanscuane of Arabs Pc 
Jians had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the palace of this Monarcli, 
among whom was FERDUSI, a native of Tus 
or Mejhed. This rnoft learned man, happening 
to find a copy of the old Perjian Hijior-y above- 
mentioned, read it \a itli eagernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity: the moft ancient part of it, and 
principally the war of Afrajiah and Khofru, or 
Cyrus, feemed to afford an excellent fubjedl for 
un Heroick Poem, which he accordingly began 
to compofe. Some of his epifodes and deferip- 
tions were fliown to the Sultan, who com¬ 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole Flijloty of Perjia in a feries 
of Epick poems. The poet obeyed; and, after 
the happieft exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finilhed his work, which 
contained fixty thoufand coujdcts in rhyme, all 
highly polifhed, with the fpirit of our Drydeji 
and the fweetnefs of Pope, He prefented an 
elegant tranfeript of his book to Mahmud, who 
coldly applae.dcd his and difmifled him. 

Many months elapled, and Ferdiif heard no 
more of his work: he then took occafion to re¬ 
mind the King of it by fonxe little epigrams, 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace; 
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Lilt, where an Epick poem had failed, what 
effe£t eould be expedred from an Epigram ? At 
length the reward came; which confifted only 
of as many fmall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult: he 
retired to his clofet with bitternefs in his heart; 
where he wrote a moft noble and animated in¬ 
ventive againfl the Sultan, which he fealed up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he hadrea- 
fon to fufpe£t, was his greateft enemy, affuring 
him, it 'was a diverting tah\ and requefting 
him to give it to Mahmud, when any affair of 
fiate or bad fuccefs in war Jljoiild rnahe him more 
uneafy andfplenctick than nfual*. Having thus 

* See a tranflation of this Satire isi a Treatise on Oriental Poetri/, 
added tj the Life of Nadw Shalt in French, Volume X.— 
Tins [u em is not unlike the XajiTef of Theocritus, who, like the 
jn!|ittnons Ferdusi. had dored to cxpol'c the vices of a low-minded 
King. The Persian poet has this couplet in his Satire, 








that is; JLid t written as many verses in'pruise of'M.dhomod and 
All, as / have composed for IVny Mahmud, tluyiuou/d have showered 
an hundred hlessin'^s on me. A thought like that of Shakspearc in 
\Volscf <• cehihiated fpecch : 

Had I blit serv'd my (rod with half the zeal 
1 serv'd my Kini^, he '.eonhl not in mine ae;e 
Jlate left me naked to mine enemies, IIln. VIII. 
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given vent to his juft indignation, he left Gazna 
in the ni'tht, and took refiivc in Bagdad, where 
the Calif protcdlcd him from the Sultan of Zi:j~ 
bkjlan, who demanded him in a furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferdnji remains entire, a glo¬ 
rious monument of Eafttrn genius and learn¬ 
ing; which, if ever it ftaould be generally un- 
derftood in its original lansru.T^'e^ will coiiteft the 
merit of invention with Homer himfelf, what¬ 
ever be thought of its fuhjeCL or ihc arrange¬ 
ment of its incidents. An extradl from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimeji of the Berfian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture with 
the Arabick, and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialect ufed in Icrjia in the time 
of Mahomed^ who admired it for its extreme foft- 
nefs, and was heard to fiy, that it vmdd be 
Jpoken on that account in the gardens of Paradije. 


A AIA ^ 


v'j « 
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J AJ U 


I C^'-ht^J c^Aj 

^ ^ ^ AA.J 

V^byjsil^I CUx^iA l:s"^ Oy/S^ 
CjIasT" cIj OXy' (^Liki^tA 

i ^.J_J ^ 

^ ’wu.^^^^A ^ I cX.|^ 

^y~y'j} CKJJ 

^ ^ OcXxA’y^ ^ Ll-A2i^<A A.^.^ 

‘S’^ Ooj^>A) A^ 

i^l^:^; ^,J JJ^jl ^J 

oLXama^^ I ^^.^..jtA^jAj U« 

^\j jy- ^j^_J 

OJb^ 
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that isi “ Seeft thou yonder plain of variou? 
“ colours (Perf. red ctnd grey) ; by which the 
“ heart of a valiant man may be filled with de- 
“ light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
“ gardens and flowing rivulets^ it is a place bc- 
“ longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
“ is perfect filk, and the air is feented with 
“ mufk: you would fay. Is k r of e-water which 
“ glides bet'ipeen the banks? The flalk of the lily 
** bends under the weight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
of the rofc-bulli. The pheafant walks grace- 
“ fully among the flowers; the dove and night- 
“ ingale warble from tlie branches of the cy- 
“ prefs. From the prefent time to the lateft: 
“ age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
“ the bowers of Paradife! There you will fee, 
on the plains and lulls, a company of damfcls, 
“ beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
“ fide. There Mank:.ha^<X-ex\fy\X<i.': oi Afrafab, 
“ makes the whok; garden blaze like the Sun. 

S'ltara, his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
“ a Qiieen, encirclc'd by her damfels, radiant in 
glory. T lie lovely maid is an ornament to 
“ the plains; her beauty fullies the rofc and the 
“ jafmine. With them are manygirls, 
“ all with their frees veiled; all vvirh their bo- 
“ dies taper as a cyprels, and locks black as 
“ mufk; all with cheeks full of refes, with eyes 
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“ full of llccp; all with lips fweet as wine, and 
“ fragrant as rofc-watcr. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and turn afide for a lingle day, 

we may take feveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.” 

This is part of a fpccch by a young amorous 
Hero, i/ie Puns of Ferdnji, who had reafon to 
repeat of his adventure with the daughter of 
Afru/iah, for he was made captive by the Turks^ 
and confined in a difmal prifon, till he was de¬ 
livered by the valour of Rojiam. 

Of thefe two languages w^as formed the mo¬ 
dern diale<fb of Perfia, which, being fpoken in 
its oreatefl purity by the natives of Pars or Far- 
fijlan, acquired the name of Par/i^"’, though it 
is even called Deri by Hafez in the following 
couplet; 

iiibsi. OoswUai 

j1 jSi y 

that is; “ While the nightingale, O Hafez, 
“ makes a boaft of his eloquence, do thou lefTen 
“ tlie value of his lays by Tinging thy Perfian 
“ (Deri) drains.” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, the 
great Ahul Ohi, furnamcd Ahum from his 
blindnefs, p'.hi,died his excellent Odes in Ara* 
bick^ in which he profeffedly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flnurifh- 
ing a reputation, that fevcral Perjians of un¬ 
common genius were ambitious of learning the 
Art of Poetry from fo able an inftruftor: his 
moft illuflrious fcholars were Feleki and Kha- 
kanP, who were no lefs eminent for their Per¬ 
son compofitions, than for their dcill in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Adronoinyj adiriking proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a mailer of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs; 
lince a line imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious dylc, cannot pofiibly obllrud the 
acquifitioa of any fcicncc whatever, but mud 
necelfarliy affill lum in his iludies, and Ihorten 
his labour. Loth thefe poets were protedted 
hy Manuc be her. Prince of Shirvan-, but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafurablc and 
dldipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa¬ 
lace, and aftualiy coinined him for fome time 
in prifon, lell he drould find fome opportunity 
of cfcaping. 


and ^ qjljlA. 
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Tlie works of thefc authors are not very 
fcarci.'; but. it fccms nt'odiels to give any ex¬ 
tracts fioin them, winch would Iwcll this dif- 
cuurf't to an iinnioderute length: it will be fuf- 
fic ent to fay, tiiat, in this ami the J'ollo'ioing cen¬ 
tury, tlie Pt'y/ian language became altogether 
ii'ixerl with Arabick-, not that the pure ftyle of 
the ancients was wholly oblolcte, but it was the 
taflikn among die Pcrjiaus to interweave Ara¬ 
bian fihrafes and verfes into their poems, not by 
way of qu >tatio:i.s, but as material parts of a 
fejitence. Tluus in the following ditlich, 

y ( ^ 4 db * y 1 LA>c 1 CJa 


Phe phantom of her, aerho Q branty Aves brightmfs 
to the /hades, a/p 'ured to me at nifet: I iL'ondcrea 
at the kinilriejs yf P.nune, and laid. Whence came 
this profperityf —tlie full; line is pure Arabick 
in the it)'!e of th(' ancient poets. 

This eknpint totrahich is of the finie kind: 

^ ys 'f^ (ACxjCi ^ 

'jeA^Cs ^ 
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In this manfion oj darknefs^ how long mriji TJit 
expeBing my beloved ; one while with my Jinger 
on my teetli^ one while with my head bent on my 
knee't Come^ 0 fortunate cup-bearer^ bring me 
the ' tidings of joy: who knows but my days may 
again be profperous, as they were before ? Where 
the lafl line is taken from an Ode in the Ha- 
mafa of Abu ‘Temdmy which begins, 

I 

We pardoned the fans oJ' Dhohal, and faid. The 

tribe are our brothers. 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anveri, a native of Ahiiird iii Khorafan, whofc 
adventures defervc to be related, as they will 
flrow in what high eiu^em the polite arts were 
held in AJia, at the time when learning firft 
began to dawn in Turope. Anvert, when he 
was very young, was fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a man richly drelfed rode by him 
on a fiiK? Arabia?! horfe, with a numerous train 
of attendants; upon his afking who it was, he 
was told, that it xvas a Poet bclongmg to the 
Court. When Anve?-i reflected on the honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for which art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finifired a poem, 
prefented it to the Sultan. This w as a prince 
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of the Selj:.'k.'i!n dynafty, named Sanjar^ a great 
admirer of the fii'.c arts: he approved the work 
of Anveri^ whom he invited to his palace, and 
raifed him even to the firft honours of the 
flate. He found many other poets at court, 
among W'hom were Si’lman^ Zehir^ and Rejfo'uii^^y 
all mcm of wit and genius, but each eminent in 
a different way; the firll for the delicacy of his 
Lyrick verfes, the fecond, for the moral ten¬ 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chaf- 
tity of his compofitions; a virtue, which his 
prcdeceffors and contemporaries were too apt to 
ncglecff. 

But of all the cities in the Perjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz i which my noble and learned 
friend Baron Revizki jutily calls “ the Athens 

of Perliaf SADT^ a native of this city, 
flourillied in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parjijian encouraged men of learn¬ 
ing in their principality: his life W'as almoll 
wholly ipcnt in travel; but no man, who en¬ 
joyed tlie greateft leifure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and induflry. 
A fine manufeript, about two hundred years 


* vcfLj and 

t See Hjimiiicn Pocseoi ViiiJjboiia; 177 !• Promm, 
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old, was lately put into iny bands, containing a 
complete collcf.lion ot his works; among which 
are feverai ..-Kces, both in v rfo arid pr * 0 , 
which have never been mention . i oy the no- 
lars of Europe. The following extra t I'roai 
his Gulijlan, or Btd of RoJ\'^, \\iU tbo'v h w 
the P erf an and Arabic k languages were mixed 
together in his age: 










e ^(-aJcXjoXj (^LCwjJo c 

lykwjO 
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Lsr- 


j( 






^ L« 




aaLj 

cXj3jI.\J I^JLX.'^lX^’ 

(J^iJ^ <^)(^ 

c^j iJ>-ol2s:-'^ j^^'j'j Jl 

^yS: {^r\> 

(_jw^ cXjijLG I^j Lj* 

j^/o Aj Lsjso i !,j Ij U> (J^ 

'AAJ'IVsJ ^ Lj ■ 

CXnwG LlC^j ^! 


that isj “ My companion oft reproaches me 
“ for my love of Lei'/a. Will he never behold 
“ her ch.irms, that myorcufe may be accepted? 
“ Wciuld to heaven, that they, who blame me 
“ for my paflion, conld fee thy face, O thou ra- 
“ vhher of ht'arts! that, at the fiRht of thee, 
“ they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
“ cut their heads inftoad of the fruit, which 

f F 3 
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“ they hold*. Thou haft no compaflion for 
“ my diforder; my companion fliould be af- 
“ flidfed with the fame malady, that I might 
“ fit all day repeating my talc to hinij for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
“ flame. The long of the turtle dove pafles 
“ not unobferved by my carj and if the dove 
“ could hear my ftraiu, fhc w'ould join her 
complaints with mine. O my friends, fay 
“ to them, who are free from love, Ah^ we wifi 
“ yon knew^ w/eat paff 'es in the heart of a lo-ver ! 
‘‘ The pain of illnefs afteds not them, who are 
“ in health: I will not difclofe my grief but to 
“ thofe, who have tafted the fame afflidfion. 
‘‘ It were fruiticfs to talk of an hornet to them, 
“ who never felt its fting. While thy mind is 
not affeded like mine, the relation of my 
forrow feems only an idle tale. Compare 
not my anguifh to the cares of another man; 
“ he only holds the fait in his hand, but it is I, 
“ who bear tin' wound in iny body.” 

The fame city had the honour of produeirig, 
in the fourteenth century^ the moft elegant 
Lyrick Poet of ylfa^ ShcmfeJdin, ftirname d 
HAFEZ', on whofe life and produdions it is 
the lefs necefliiry to expatiate, becaufe the Ka- 


* Alhiaiii!? tu a ftyry in She Akurm:. 
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ron before nicntioned has exhaufted the fubjedb 
in IllsJ'pcchnen of Ferjian Poetry, and will, it is 
to be hoj-icd, be perfnaded to complete that 
mofl; learned work, in the fliort intervals of lel-s- 
fare, which his important afiiiirs will allow him. 
It will be fully fufiicient, therefore, to tranferibe 
tv/o <rf his Ga-zah or ylnncreovtick Odes-, the 
fiilb of whicli vras chofen, on account of the 
Arabich verfes interwoven in it, and the fccond, 
for iti exquidte beantv, which makes it a ge¬ 
nuine example of the true Shirazian dialcdt. 


y.j ,j aJIj 

" I I . 

by~|lG 

cXvjvwtb,' 

JCi aJl j<S 

J ’ 

^40^1 b 

• c c 

4«X;-j-jb 
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i..^AjJ 'J\ ^ L; aJM I^jU 

L^ij j,tiL.( ia;l~i, 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dnwii advances veiled with roi'es. 
“ Brin" the ri'.crning draught, my friends, the 
“ morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
“ over the cheek of tJic tulip. Bring the 
wine, niy dear coiopanions, brirrg the wine! 
“ A gale of paradill' breathes from the garden: 

drink then inceffantly the pure wine. The 
“ role fpre’ds her emerald throne in the bower. 
“ Beach the liquor, .hat fparklcs like a flaming 
“ ruby. Are they fiill fhut up in the banquet- 
“ houfe? Open, O thou keeper of the gate, 
it is ibangc, at fuch a fealon, that the door 
“ of the l avei'n flrould be locked. Oh, haflen! 

O thou, who art in love, drink urine with 
“eagerr-ef-j and you, vt'ho arc endued with 
“ wiidom, oifer your vows to Heaven. Imitate 
“ licfe^ , and .rri. k jeift-s, fvvcct as wine, from 
“ tire cheek of a daurlci, fair as a nymph or 
“ paradife.” 
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L- Til aJ ' 


/ ^-* 2 * ^ CvJ 


Aj cA-vj txA^ L*- f 


J ,_.A,j ly L:.?'..y! c\/._:^A'- 

'“•'’ " X • X 


c.MJ 


j.A- j % Cj^ 

y -^ > '* ** 


/ * 1 'V.'^ '«v 3 

^ J 


f > 1*3 <\i-i 4 

cv " 

)Ia‘*‘^ «5.3 


rt/.w J:c\aJ 

Ja.. 4^1 4^-® 


mJ j-i. 4^1 4jr® 

' ' '* ’’ '>■' 
( CG* G-' L-.-AWJ i ^ '^’ ...'-A'9 ^ .--'.--I'.is.M'-A 


C:ai.w-AJ jj. -;;r-^ ^ y -A 

C^ GG;i iO ,^^*ik 3 .,aU Cn' 

LAi^U c^^,» jl '""V 

V_5^ (-'-^ 43"’-^-' ,/'•■' 

,\cir\j.^n t\Li , Uv ,:r. '! Ia/z; AIj 






c^l oA jA G^aj aA' 4S;’A''''‘ 

A ,Awv.J *0"" CAaGIia « ^■^yj.^'i'-.':'- 




43 V ^ y- -3-' ---' ,y 

43’ • •• r ■ ^■'' 


G:’ K - ■"; O'-.i . 


oA*,j oG (G 


.^yyAvA_'3j: - t'-A-.. v.a;'J L.' 

1 c:-olLJ 4_X-,' I Gi*G 3_, •0 rj i 


r' G"' v'SEi.! jl ^-'42 
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^0 i -\.'0 4 \^ ^ cXa />#.>.^ 


/ ^ Ll.-\AhJ .*\a/,#v»J 4* A I so 

• JX ^ 

cXaaw I O^VkW Asi*. 0--0 J ^ 

-• -^ _y . ..j ^ 


i Iaj^ I 
L£*1:s^ 


Another, by the lame. 

*‘ Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full 
of wine. 'When will this llridnefs end? 
“ how long will thefe fcruples lafi ? No rnore 
“ of this |)ride and diflain; for time has feen 
the crown of C:>Jar humbled, and the diadern 
“ of Cyrus bent to the gro;ind. Oh! Ix' wife; 
“ for the bird ot t!:»e mornins; is intoxicated 

O 

“ with love. Oh, a \ ake ! for the deep of 
“ cterifity is juft before you. flow graccfvdly 
“ thou inoveil, O Iweet i'raneh oJ a vcr:,.'.l 
“ plant! fAay th.e cold w . di (.■! Drci'uj/wr itever 
“nip thv'buds! is no reliai'ice on th.c 

“favours of Fortune or her d eeitail frnilcs, 
“ Oh ! wo to him, who tiileks himfelf fccun.' 
“ frorrr her treache.^y. To-inonow, perhaps, 
“ the ftream of Cuthfi\ and tiic girls of yara- 
■“ dife will be .prepared for us; hut to-day alfo 
“ let us enjoy a dainfel bright as th.c moon, and 
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qn.ifF the wine from the full cup. The Ze- 
“ nh vr (^ahn j reminds us of our youth f Sal>t)i 
“ brin? us the wine, boy, which may refrefh 
“ our fouls, and difpel our forrow. 

“ /Xdmire not the fplendour and dignity of 
“ the rofe ; for the wind will foon fcatter all 
he:' leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hatem 
“ that we naay fold up (TalJ the gloomy 

“ volume of thofe, who want gencrofity. This 
“ wi:K', \vhich gives a lively tint to the 'Arga~ 
“ ^can (cl purple fioiver], communicates its 
“ fwcet nature from my beloved’s cheek to her 
■“ herrt. Auend; for the muficians of the 
“ bo.ver Irave began their concert, joining the 
“ not rs of the lute aiid harp to the melody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa into 
“ tlw garJen, for, like udlive attendants, the 
“ cyprels Hands before us, and the green reed 
“ has tucked up his girdle. O Hafez, the 
“ fame of thy fweet alluring forceryhas reached 
“ from the extrearity of Rei and Riim, to the 
limits of China and Egypt.” 

There is nothing, which affords a flrongcr 
proof of the excellence of the Perfian tongiu^, 
than, tb.at it remained uncorrupted after the ir¬ 
ruption of the Tartars, who, at different times, 

An .■Ij'alndii Prir.c.’, ctlebrated for his extreme liberality. 
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and under various leaders, made themfelves 
mailers of Perfia\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane^ who was a patron of 
Hafez, were fo far from difeouraging polite 
letters, like the Goths and Hiins^ that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundlefs munificence: and one ot them, 
who founded the Mogul Empiie in Hindojlati, 
introduced the Perfian iiteraturc into his domi¬ 
nions, v/here ic fiourilhcs to this day; and all 
the letters from the/W/<7« governors arc written 
in the language (1 do not fiiy, in the fiyle) ot 
Sadi, The Turks themfelves improved their 
harfia dialcft by mixing it with the Perfian ; 
and Mahor.cd IT. who took Confantuiople in the 
jmddle of the ffteentii Century, was a protedlor 
of the Perfian poets: among thefe w'as Noured- 
din fAMl, whofe poee.i on the loves c/ yojeph 
and Zelikha is one of the fineil comp^olitioiis I 
ever read. The followdng defcrIp)tion \\ ill 
ferve as a fpecimen of his elegant llyie: 




I J11,1 z 




Jo- 
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I j ! 

l_'k.:s:'® jci C^ 1 j 
v^j.J cj"/ I C^AJ 

cXfuLU ^-\;l;^v.> c^jj ol;’*^ 

ii^jL^liA (^iUAAWvAj 

vALv^Aj >.^'! .Aijj aJ^ j! L_.'Uu 
<AIj^-Cj j} I 

• • I < \ ^ 

^-X-^AW I 

A.Xi 5t.'^' ^i*i ^Aix>^ 

“ In the morning, when the raven of night 
“ had flown aw av, the bird of dawn began to 
“ fing; the nightingales warbled their enchant- 
“ ing notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 
“ bad and the rofe: the jafmine flood bathed in 
“ dew, and tlie violet alfo fprinklcd his fragrant 
“ locks. At this time Zclikha w^as funk in 
“ pleafing flumber; her heart was turned to- 
“ wards the altar oi her facred vilion* It was 

^ A metiphor tal'en from the cuftom, which prc':h!s atnopn' 
Miihoiii ihntf, (if tmniiig their faces, wlicn they pray, towards the 
temple of Mecca. 
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not jQeep; it was rather a confufed idea; it 
“ was a kind of plirenzy earned by ber nigluly 
“ melancholy flor damfels touched her feet 
with their faces; her maidens approached, 
“ and killed her hand. Then flie removed the 
“ veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinkled 
“ with dew; file opened her eyes, yet dmi with 
“ fl;ep. From the border of her mantle the 
fun and moon arofe; flie raifed her head from 
“ the couch, and looked around on every fide.” 

This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and deferves to be tranllated into every 
European language; though 1 fhall have neither 
time nor inclination to tranflate it myfelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, fomc years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, wliich 
any man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century with yami, flouriihcd a 
poet named CyiTEBI, who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza Ibrahim, one of Tamer¬ 
lane’s defeendants. Mr. dhllcrhclot tells a very 
pleafing fiory of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this elfay; though, iu order to under- 
lland it, we muft remember, tliat the Verfians 
frequently end tiicir couplets with the fame 
word, which is often continued throutjh a loner 
poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme falls upon 
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V' preceding fyllable. “ Catcbi, fays he, 
hav ng compofecJ an Elegy, each verfe of 
which ended with the word, Gul^ a rofe, or 
my Jlp"ver, repeated it to the prince Ibrahim^ 
!iis Patron; wlio, being extremely delighted 
with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
by faying, From 'lobat bjwcr did this tuneful 
nightingale (meaning the poet) take its fight? 
that is, without a metapb.'r. In what city 
were you born? to which Catebi, without he- 
fitation, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
furc witn tTre pA^m, and with the fame 
rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 

his Elcgv: 


Cts-J o' 


)\ 




“ that I.s, Like Att:ir*, I came from the rofe- 
“ garden (^/’Nithr.por; hut I am only the thorn of 
“ thiit garden, am! Attar was its mof beautiful 
^flhwcrr 


This diftich, though delivered extempore, is 
at lead equal to any of the reft in fpirit and 
elegance. The poem coniills of about thirty- 
five couplets, the firft of which is the following: 


AUar a Persian poet, author of the Pendndma. 
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cX< f <\>-a Ij J[j 

^rsry^ 
1 ^ 


that is,; Again the rofe advances iozcards the 
bozver with an hundred leaves', tike the narci!]iis, 
it is a charming ohjeB to every difeerning eye. 

In the Jixteenth and feventeenth 'Centuries. 
imder the family of hieji, the Perjian languaf;-;; 
began to lofc its ancient pnrity, and even tc 
borrow fpme of its tenns iiom tLe TarkiJJe, 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialcif, no ipeennen of it needs be 
produced, fincc ihe Life of Nader Shah, which 
was written ill Perfian about fourteen years 
ago, and tranllatcd into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be conrultcd in die origi¬ 
nal by the learned reader. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 



